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The 32 Automatic Colt Pistol is is kk leeds witb a special high power smokeless 
powder, giving high velo-ity and operating freely through the mechanism of the 
Automatic Colt Pistol (povket model). Those with the soft point bullets will be 
found desirable for sporting purposes, while the metal cased are accurate for target 
ranges, suitable to pocket pistols. 


RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES. 


New 22 short, ungreased, 22 long. ungreased. and 22 Winchester, ungreased, are 
inex pen-ive rim fire cartridges loadec with the best grade of smokeless powder. 
Boys are calling for these cartridges, as they can be carried jnose iu the pocket with- 
out the old inconvenience of the greased -artridves. They wil! not lead the gun. 





U. M. C. Ammunition shoots well in any make gun. 
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SAVES THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Time, Belts, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Money. Agency: 313-16 Broadway, New York City Depot : 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Gal. 
GreatestStrength : 


TO APPLY FINISHED JOWT With Least Metal. 
Send fer Circulars and Free Samples. 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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PILLING & GRANE, fssipanor eat exe ~~ g § = 
. guerre Jenkins 96 Packing 


NONE BETTER, as 1t makes joint instantly and will 
last as long as the metals which hold it. 

NONE CHEAPER, as it weighs less than many 
others sold at equal price per pound. 

Remember, all genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 
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ing more or less fault in galvan- JENKINS BROS., | NewYork, Boston, Philadelphia, | Chieago, Londen. 
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keturn a whole sheet for an MAGNOLIA SS ce 
inch of fault. q2 ~=: Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
MAGNOLIA ak C0. 
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Largest Jobbing Brass Foundry in 
New England. 
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Variable Speed Gearing for Motor Driven 
Lathes. 


Among the numerous devices and arrangements for 
satisfactorily adapting various machine tools to elec- 
trical driving by directly connected motors, a new vari- 
able speed gearing, illustrated by the engravings here- 
with, is of considerable interest. The constant speed 
motor is quite generally considered as being best suited 
to the conditions of this service, and devices involving 
its use are by many looked upon with more immediate 
favor. In the arrangement illustrated at this time the 





Fig. 1 


VARIABLE SPEED GEARING 


‘onditions of belt driving are practically secured, the de- 
vice, as fitted to an engine lathe, giving the exact equiv- 
alent of a five-step cone pulley and back gearing. The 
‘onstant speed motor represents the usual countershaft, 
ilriven at constant speed from a line shaft; the variable 
speed gearing represents a five-step cone;.the back gear- 
hg arrangement is the same as with belt driving. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows a standard lathe as 
egularly built by its makers, with the new type of drive 
ttached. The motor and variable speed device require 
ie provision of a suitable supporting bracket, so formed 
s to bolt directly to the side of the lathe bed and to the 
ase of the head stock. The only alteration necessary in 
he lathe itself is the removal of the cone pulley (what- 
ver its number of steps) and the substitution for it of a 
imple sleeve having the usual back gear pinion at one 
nd and at the other end a gear occupying the position of 





the largest step of the belt cone. Connection between 
this sleeve and the spindle is made in the usual manner, 
either through the back gears or by bolting directly to the 
large spindle gear. 

The five speeds of driving the sleeve, giving with the 
back gears the ten spindle speeds, are derived from the 
nest of compound gearing interposed between the motor 
and the sleeve gear. This speed varying gearing is clear- 
ly shown in Fig. 2, which is a view of the side toward 
the motor. Here are seen five gears mounted upon shafts 


which pass through long bearings and carry other gears 
at their opposite ends, as seen in Fig. 1. 


The gears of 


Johnson Engine Lathe Fitted with Speed Variator 


FOR MOTOR DRIVEN LATHES 


the two sides are of such sizes that while those on the 
motor side have their pitch circles tangent externally to 
a small central circle, the pitch circles of those on the 
other or right hand side are internally tangent to a larger 
outer circle. Both these imaginary tangent circles are 
concentric with each other and with the center of the 
housing within which the gears are carried. With the 
gearing so placed that the imaginary right hand circle is 
tangent to the pitch circle of the lathe spindle sleeve 
gear, and the motor so placed that the pitch circle of its 
armature pinion is internally tangent to the smaller left 
hand circle, it may be readily understood that by rotat- 
ing the gear housing the right hand gears will suc- 
cessively come into mesh with the sleeve gear and the 
left hand ones will similarly mesh with the motor pin- 
ion. If now the center lines of the lathe spindle and 
motor armature are on the same side of the gear housing 
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axis and in the same plane with it, the gears on the two 
ends of any of the five shafts in the speed variator may, 
by rotation of the housing, be brought fairly into mesh, 
the one with the spindle sleeve gear, the other with the 
motor pinion. Speed changing for the five sets of gears 
is, therefore, a matter merely of rotating the gearing 
housing of the variator so as to bring the desired set of 
gears into driving position. The motor pinion should be 
small enough to offer no interference with adjacent gears 
when in full mesh with any one of the five. 

Rotation of the gearing for the several speed changes 
is accomplished by different methods for different sizes of 
the variator. Indexing and locking in driving position 
for each of the five speeds are also provided for in differ- 
ent ways. In the case of Fig. 1, the vertical lever seen at the 
front of the variator locks the rotating gearing in either 
of its five working positions by inserting a sliding bolt. 
Rotation of the gearing, after withdrawal of the locking 
bolt, is effected by means of the tool post wrench placed 
upon the squared end of the central post extending to 
the right from the face of the gearing housing, the move- 
ment being very free and quite easily accomplished. In 
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Fig. 2.—The Speed Changing Gears. 


VARIABLE SPEED GEARING FOR MOTOR DRIVEN 
LATHES. 


the case of Fig. 2 the periphery of the gear housing is 
cut with teeth into which meshes a small pinion upon the 
hand wheel shaft shown. The gearing is locked by means 
of the clamp bolt with lever handle at the parting line of 
the frame ring. Releasing this clamp, the gearing may 
be rotated by turning the hand wheel. 

The bearings in which the speed changing gear shafts 
run are long in proportion to the shaft diameters, and 
the durability is further favored by the fact that the 
tendency of the gearing in action is to create pressures 
in the same direction at each end of the bearing. Were 
the motor pinion and the lathe spindle at the same side 
of the intermediate gearing the working pressures would 
be in opposition, downward at one gear and upward at 
the other, causing uneven wear. With the motor pinion 
and spindle sleeve gear at opposite sides of the variable 
speed gears, pressures due to both are either upward or 
downward, according to the direction of motion of the 
lathe, and wear is even and very slow. Here is an appli- 
cation of Professor Sweet’s very apt and much quoted 
statement, that “'Things which do not tend to wear out 
of truth do not wear.” 

With the arrangement here shown changes of speed 
are said to be made more easily ami quickly than by 
shifting a belt upon cone pulleys, especially where the 
change is more than one step. The gears representing the 
several speeds being arranged in a circle, the change from 
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highest to lowest speed is made as quickly as from any 
speed to the next higher or lower. Use of a variable speed 
motor may render available a wider range of extreme 
speeds, or a larger number of intermediate steps, or both, 
It is believed that a machine equipped with this speed 
change device may be made to show a considerable in 
crease in general efficiency. One point of note in the 
variator is that for each driving position only one pair otf 
gears is in action, all idle gears remaining at rest. 

The device is made by I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company of 
Philadelphia, builders also of the lathe to which it is 
shown attached in Fig. 1. 
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Central Car & Foundry Company. 


Through the efforts of the Board of Trade of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., a deal has been consummated providing for 
the erection of a large car building plant about 1% miles 
south of that city. The Yeoman farm of 2380 acres has 
been purchased, 40 acres of which have been given to 
the company as a site for the plant. The remaining 
property will be laid out in lots and sold. 

The company, who are to be known as the Central 
Car & Foundry Company, have been organized by Ohio 
and Indiana capitalists, at the head of which are J. R. 
Cavanagh of Indianapolis, superintendent of car service 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way; Otto Winkenhofer, a prominent real estate dealer 
of Indianapolis, and H. E. Frazier of Cincinnati, who is 
connected with Rogers, Brown & Co. It is their intention 
to expend about $200,000 in constructing the plant and to 
begin work on the building as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. 

The plans contemplate the erection of nine large 
buildings of brick and steel. These will consist of an 
iron foundry, 78 x 400 feet; wood machine shop, 78 x 400 
feet; iron machine shop, 78 x 400 feet; wheel foundry, 
78 x 400 feet; erecting shop, 122 x 500 feet; truck room, 
22 x 200 feet; power house, 42 x 104 feet; pattern store 
room, 42 x 102 feet, and a two story office building, 50 x 
75 feet. 

The plant will be equipped throughout with modern 
machinery at a cost of $125,000, and will have a daily 
capacity of 25 finished and 15 repaired cars, and about 
100 more car wheels than they can use. Employment 
will be given to between 500 and 700 men. 


—\+-9e——_—_. 
The Itlinois Manufacturers’ Association 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association held its an- 
nual banquet on December 10 at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. The subject of discussion was “ Employer and 
Employee: The Rights of Each.” The speakers were Na- 
thaniel French of Davenport, Iowa; W. B. Brinton of 
Peru, Ill.; Franklin MacVeagh, W. B. McConkey, John 
A. Roche, 8. L. Sulzberger and A. C. Bartlett of Chicago. 
At the annual meeting preceding the banquet the follow- 
ing were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, John H. Pierce, Kewanee; first vice-presi- 
dent, John E. Wilder, Chicago; second vice-president, M. 
W. Jack, Streator; treasurer, J. Harry Selz, Chicago; 
secretary, J. M. Glenn, Chicago. Directors: B. A. Eck- 
hart, W. B. Conkey, F. W. Upham, William Duff Haynie, 
Frank H. Madden, Chicago, and Walter A. Rosenfield, Mo- 
line; S. E. Bliss, Harvey; U. G. Orendorff, Canton; C. H. 
Smith, Aurora, and George D. Roper, Rockford. 

Mr. Pierce, the new president, who succeeds Bernard 
A. Eckhart, of Drainage Canal fame, is president of the 
Western Tube Company of Kenwanee, Ill. He was man- 
ager of the National Tube Company from 1890 to 1895. 


— »+-+e——____ 


While the foreign labor, mainly Italian, of the She- 
nango Valley is getting a rest these days it seems to 
have considerable faith in the mills starting up agaiD 
before long. The Italians of South Sharon and Ellwood 
City have returned to their mother country by the car- 
load, but it appears that nearly every one of them bought 
return tickets. They are coming back in the spring, they 
say, and they appear to have a sublime faith that there 
will be plenty of work by the spring of 1904. 
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Some Troubles with Samples of Iron and Coke.* 


BY GEO. C. DAVIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


During the past few years there has been a very 
large increase in the number of foundries who use an- 
alyses of their iron and coke. Some of these send their 
samples to public chemists, others depend on the labora- 
tories of the furnaces from which they purchase iron, 
and still others belonging to combinations have a cen- 
trally located laboratory. But in each case the samples 
have to be transported by mail or express. Many of the 
men in charge of manufacturing plants do not realize 
the importance of careful sampling, and even if they 
do, their time is fully occupied with larger matters; so 
necessarily this work falls to some one else. 


Sources from Which Disputes May Arise. 


Let us consider what frequently happens. The super- 
intendent sends out some handy man about the place to 
sample a car of pig iron. This worthy generally selects 
one pig (usually from the “make weight” pigs near 
the door) ; sometimes if he is unusually careful two pigs 
are selected. These go to the machine shop, and the 
foreman, thinking anybody can drill a hole, sets the 
greenest apprentice at the job. The pigs are placed on 
a drill press in any position that happens to be easiest, 
and the drill started through the outside skin. The 
drillings that fall on the table are scraped up, plus more 
or less sand, cotton waste, brass, wood and steel chip, 
and oil or whatever was on the drill table last. They are 
placed in a common gummed envelope and mailed. You 
will at once say I am describing an exaggerated case, but 
I can assure you that it is not so far different from 
actual practice as I would like to have it. Be this as it 
may, we have, then, three sources from which disputes 
may arise—namely: 1, A nonrepresentative sample; 2, 
Contamination of the sample by sand, &c.; 3, Poor pack- 
ing, resulting in loss in transit and further contamina- 
tion. 

The first cause has been so thoroughly discussed by 
many authorities that it needs little comment here. Suf- 
fice it to say that I frequently receive one pig to represent 
large lots of iron, or one piece of coke as a carload sam- 
ple sent in by people who are not novices in the iron 
trade. I do not refer to any one person, but to a number. 

The second is, in my opinion, one of the chief causes 
of disputes in foundry and malleable pigs. Other things 
being equal, the value of iron for any given use depends 
on its silicon contents. In the writer’s own experience, 
which covers a number of foundries both large and small, 
I can say that the samples that contain absolutely no 
sand are in the small minority; the majority contains 
any amount up to 3 per cent, the latter amount being not 
at all uncommon, and in a very few cases I have sepa- 
rated more than this—once as high as 12 per cent. When 
we consider that some of the iron used in this region 
contains less than 1 per cent. silicon, and that a minute 
grain of sand weighing 1 mm., if weighed with the 
silicon, would cause an error of nearly 0.05 per cent., we 
can readily see where many of the disputes arise. Any 
one interested in mathematics can easily figure out the 
possible errors arising from the presence of sand. Some 
time ago I received a sample in the ordinary course of 
business which I found contained a certain quantity of 
sand. My result was disputed, and the remainder of 
the sample was sent to three chemists, one of whom 
(standing very high professionally) reported 1.74 per 
cent. silicon, which was the correct result. The other 
two reported 1.99 per cent. and 2.02 per cent. respect- 
ively. I have changed the figures a trifle so as to give 
no clews, but the proportion of error remains the same. 
While sand is the main source of contamination, it some- 
times happens that other foreign matter is present that 
affects the carbon determination. From a commercial 

oint of view these are not so important, as carbon 
analyses are not often specified. 
The third cause, bad packing, is responsible for much 


* Read at the December meeting of the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s Association. 
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trouble. Drillings placed in an ordinary gummed en- 
velope frequently loose graphite and the finer portion 
under the ends of the flap, which is not gummed, or else 
the rough handling with the weight of the drillings un- 
seals or breaks the envelope. Just to illustrate my mean- 
ing, 1 have received packages containing powdered coal 
and pig iron in loosely sealed envelopes. In this case a 
carbon analysis was wanted in the iron. In another a 
package containing boxes of sand and pig iron, the boxes 
were loosely fitting pasteboard, such as are used to hold 
wood screws. When the package arrived it was a case 
for an arbitration commission as to which originally con- 
tained the sand and which the iron. In another case some 
steel drillings covered with oil were placed in an en- 
velope. The combined action of the oil and the sharp 
edges of the drillings had played havoe with the paper. 
I once received by mail a package containing a thin glass 
vial full of strong sulphuric acid and closed with a cork. 
It arrived safely. Another package contained a number 
of envelopes of iron drillings not sealed at all, and a sepa- 
rate analysis was wanted of each. In case of small sam- 
ples of coke, I frequently get packages loosely wrapped, 
with the address written on a shipping tag. This usually 
tears in two or is torn off altogether. I get many such 
samples that have been patched up in the post office and, 
thanks to the care of the clerks, finally do arrive. Few 
people realize to what rough treatment packages are sub- 
jected in the mails. Much of it of course is unavoidable, 
and merely results from the weight of the material it- 
self. I trust if anyone recognizes his handiwork in the 
foregoing description of “How Not to Do It,” he will 
take my criticism in good part. 


How to Avoid Such Difficulties. 


Let us now consider the best way of avoiding the 
difficulties I have described. So far as concerns the first 
and second, many elaborate methods have been published. 
We can sum them up by saying they involve good judg- 
ment in selecting a fair sample and care in its prepara- 
tion, drilling, grinding, or whatever the process may be. 
In sampling pig iron with a drill press the pigs should 
stand on end, and as the drillings are made they should 
be collected with a magnet. If the magnet is then held 
over an envelope or piece of paper the drillings can be 
detached by a slight rap. Personally, I prefer a small 
lathe for sampling, as it is much quicker in adjusting for 
different lengths of pigs than a drill press. If a piece of 
paper is held underneath the drill, but not quite in con- 
tact with the pig, a clean sample will be obtained, as a 
drill running at high speed will throw the drillings on the 
paper. Either method requires two men to handle it 
easily. In case it is necessary to sample a lot of iron in 
place, there is a breast drill invented by P. W. Shimer of 
aston. It was described in Vol. XXX, page 321, of the 
“Transactions of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers.” In some works portable air drills are in use 
for sampling. 

We now come to the third cause, involving the best 
method of packing, and I am free to confess that I have 
no method to suggest that can be considered perfect. 
Glass bottles and tin boxes are objectionable for several 
reasons. The former are fragile and not admitted to the 
mail unless incased, thus making a heavy package. Tin 
boxes are objectionable because gumined labels do not 
stick well to them, and the boxes soon rust in the labora- 
tory air. There are a number of patented mailing envel- 
opes and packages. I have been unable to get a complete 
list of these mailing envelopes. Whatever style is used 
the paper should be of the best linen, as the cheaper 
grades are easily punctured. In case it is desired to send 
any moist substance it can be packed in glass and in- 
closed in a metal box. 


In conclusion, I trust that all foundrymen will come 
to realize the importance of correct methods of sampling. 
Any system of mixing iron by analysis is based directly 
upon this, and unless it is well done such a system, no 
matter how elaborate, is absolutely useless. At present 
I feel that the “ state of the art ” of sampling, as practiced 
by the large majority, is in a far from satisfactory condi- 
tion. 
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Sanding Machine and Tool Grinder. 

Disk grinders for machine shop use have long been 
familiar and valued tools; similar machines for the pat- 
tern and wood working shop are by no means so common 
nor so generally used. Yet just as the emery cloth disk, 
rapidly rotated, is an efficient time and labor saver in 
the metal working shop, so a similar use of sandpaper 
may easily be made to effect considerable economies and 
improvements in the departments wherein patterns are 
made or other forms of high grade wood working are 
done. A machine for this use is shown herewith, de- 
signed for sanding flat surfaces at any angle with the 
plane of the disk. Pattern makers will also be interested 
in the adaptability of the disk for turning bosses, core 
prints, &c., either straight or tapered. It is stated that 
this work can be readily done in less time than would be 
required for its accomplishment in the turning lathe. 

Two steel disks are supplied with each machine, and 
also a screw press for use in gluing on the sandpaper 
disks. The press and extra steel disk are shown upon 
the floor in the illustration. The disks are reversible 
upon the arbor of the machine, so a sheet of sandpaper 
is glued to each face, one disk being thus prepared while 
the other is in use. The disks are 16 inches in diameter 
in the machine illustrated. The work table is arranged 
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to tilt either upward or downward from the horizontal 
and is fitted with a gauge, which may be set at any an- 
gle upon the face of the table. The table is counter- 
balanced for ease of manipulation when the locking clamp 
is released. This clamp is controlled by a lever and a 
small hand wheel, loosening of which frees the table for 
change of position. In setting the table, it is first 
brought nearly to the desired position by hand and 
clamped there; then, by means of a screw adjustment 
controlled by the large hand wheel seen under the table, 
the exact angle may be secured very quickly and posi- 
tively. 

As a convenience to the pattern maker and by way of 
increasing the general utility of the machine an emery 
wheel is mounted upon ,the end of the spindle opposite 
to that carrying the sandpaper disk. A tool rest is pro- 
vided, and the wheel is found useful in grinding inside 
bevel gouges and other tools of various forms. Beneath 
the wheel is a table for use in surface grinding, designed 
with special reference to the requirements of metal pat- 
tern work. Hight of this table is adjustable by means 
of an elevating screw and hand wheel. 

The spindle bearings are dust proof, of good length, 
babbitt lined and with provisions for taking up wear. 
The machine is built by the Rowbottom Machine Com- 
pany, Waterville, Conn. 

———- 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad are 
to improve greatly their Shore Line division next season 
by the building of a steel bridge across the Con- 
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necticut River, the masonry to be constructed wit! 
view to making it a four-track bridge at some fut 
date. Three other bridges will be built on the shore | 
and two of them on the New York division, also wit 
view to four tracking. 
~~ @ 
Alaska Prospects. 

VALDEZ, ALASKA, November 22, 1903.—After six yea 
experience in Alaska and a generation or more in 
land of milk and honey, of sunshine and ever pleasa 
and beautiful California, I find myself perfectly sat 
fied to remain in this new Eldorado, the best of all o 
new acquisitions. No one who has visited this country 
ever refers to it as Mr. Lincolns folly, and I guess tli 
old croakers are pretty nearly all gone, and if any sti! 
live they keep mum on the folly part of the transactio1 
This is a great country for the young and energetic, wh 
are not profitably engaged elsewhere, to come to, es] 
cially those who have some knowledge of mining or wish 
to engage in that line of business. This is the pros 
pector’s paradise, as there are thousands of square miles 
of good, pofitable ground not yet located. Every few days 
we hear of a new strike where a.few locate and do wel! 
There is one significant fact about these stampedes in 
Alaska; there has never been an absolute fake. After 
the first year they have all proved to be as good or bet- 
ter than at first reported. 

Of course every one who went on a stampede did not 
succeed as he had hoped, but those fortunate enough to 
get a claim usually did well. Dawson was at first con- 
demned, and in the fall of 1898 thousands came out 
through Skaguay condemning the country as a fraud. 
Atlin came in next, and according to most people was 
said to be a failure. Yet to-day that camp is a prosper- 
ous one, and has been for four years. Nome was char- 
acterized by the fortunate ones of Dawson as the rankest 
humbug of them all. Yet that camp to-day is better than 
Dawson, and is a world beater, while Tananah will come 
in a good second to Nome next year. 

Last year Tananah had a boom, and thousands went 
there and returned disgusted, but those who stayed report 
it to be as good as claimed in the first place, and a large 
number are going back this winter, and are going by way 
of Valdez, where there is a good trail, kept open by the 
Government mail carrier, and the distance is shorter by 
far than by any other route. One can reach the head waters 
of the Tananah in about 300 miles, saving at least one-half 
the travel by any other route. : 

We hope to get an appropriation this winter from the 
Government to build a wagon road at least 100 miles, 
which will take us to the rich copper belt of the Copper 
River district. The Senatorial Committee sent here this 
summer made a most thorough inquiry into our needs, 
and we feel that their report is going to do wonders for 
this country. 

We need a representative from each of the three dis 
tricts in Congress,and we confidently expect to be granted 
this small request. A territorial form of government is 
not desired at this time by any body except the place 
hunter, or one who has an axe to grind. The future of 
Alaska from a hardware point of view is very encourag- 
ing. As the mines develop the increase in consumption 
of iron products will keep pace, and when the now con 
templated railroads begin to build from Valdez Bay and 
Resurrection Bay you can look for such a boom as was 
never known here, and he who is shrewd enough to own 
a mining claim or a coal mine will indeed be fortunate. 

I forgot to say that a new strike has lately been made 
on the Shushitna River, where the prospectors are now 
headed. It is about 200 miles from Valdez. The Govern 
ment trail from here to Copper Center is followed 
Where the trail is left travelers go in a_ north 
westerly direction 100 miles to the head’ waters of 
the Shushitna River. The river rises in Mount McKin 
ley and flows south into Cook’s Inlet. There are eight 0! 
ten copper properties on Prince William’s Sound, said t 
be very rich. One or two are already shipping ore t 
smelters, while the others are getting in shape to ship 
Altogether the outlook for Central Alaska is exceeding] 
good, and mining men and prospectors not already em 
ployed would do well to come up here and investigate. 

B. CO. B. 
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The Cleveland Solid Frame Punch. 


Embodied in the construction of the Cleveland punch- 
ing machine are several features of interest to users of 
tools of this class. For one thing, the cored or box type 
of frame and base has been discarded in favor of the 
solid form clearly shown in the illustration. The only 
hollow space in the frame is that through which passes 
the main driving shaft above the gap. The heavy gap is 
strengthened by a deep flanged web, fitted with radial 
ribs. Fillets of large radius round out all angles, their 
effect being considerable in strengthening the frame by 
insuring the integrity of the casting. The frame, as a 
whole, is believed to be one of extreme rigidity, and of 
correspondingly great value in a machine of this type. 

An important feature of the Cleveland punches is the 
construction of the plunger, the arrangement being de- 
signed to reduce risk of breakage to a minimum. The 


automatic clutch, having an adjustable stop feature by 
means of which the plunger may be made to stop posi- 
tively at any desired point of its stroke, either upward or 
downward. The sliding portion of the clutch is a steel 
casting, mating with steel faced teeth upon the hub of 
the main driving gear. In addition to this facing of the 
teeth with hardened steel wearing plates further strength 
is provided by a steel reinforcing band shrunk around the 
gear hub and the outside of the teeth. The gearing is all 
east after meta! patterns with teeth planed from the 
solid, thus assuring smooth and quiet action, as well as 
greatest strength in the teeth. All of the shafts are made 
from steel of about 0.30 per cent. carbon and are accu- 
rately ground to size. 

A right angle belt driving arrangement is shown in the 
illustration. Bolted to the rear of the main frame is an 
auxiliary frame or bracket housing carrying the outer 
end of the pinion and fly wheel shaft, and also the pulley 
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plunger is of cast iron, with bronze bushed steel pintle. 
The cover plate for the front of the head is evidently 
heavy; it is held in position by heavy dowel pins and 
large bolts. The capstan head in front of the cover 
plate is arranged with a safety device designed to pre- 
vent damage in case the bar is not removed before the ma- 
chine is started. The punch holder and die socket are ad- 
justable forward and back, making it possible to punch 
out to the extreme front or rear edge of the die block. 
This feature is one of great convenience in many classes 
of work. 

‘Ali Cleveland machines have the type of die block 
shown—a form originated about eight years ago. This 
block is a steel casting, so shaped that not only may 
plates, bars and angles be punched, but channels and I 
beams as well in either flange or web. The stripper is of 
forged steel and very heavy—an important feature in 
consideration of the fact that poorly designed or care- 
lessly adjusted strippers are responsible for a large share 
of the breakages of punches in machines of this class. 
Avoidance of this difficulty has been studiously sought in 
the design of the stripper shown. 

All of these punches are equipped with the Cleveland 


shaft. This special arrangement is substituted, in the 


machine shown, for the more commonly used simple tail 
shaft for straight drive. For motor driving an auxiliary 
frame or base is used, similar to that shown, but carry- 
ing, in place of the pulley shaft, a motor connected to the 
tail shaft by spur gearing instead of the bevel gearing 
here shown. With motor drive the armature shaft car- 
ries a raw hide pinion, meshing with a cut gear on the 
tail shaft. In the larger machines this cut gear is so ar- 
ranged as to slip upon the shaft when either the motor 
or the machine is overloaded. 

These punches are made with any desired depth of 
throat. Shearing attachments may readily be inter- 
changed with the punching equipment, making the ma- 
chine useful for both classes of work. The makers are 


the Cleveland (Ohio) Punch & Shear Works Company 
for whom Joseph T. 


Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill., are 
sales agents. 


—_____. +g ___. 


On Thursday, January 7, A. EB. Outerbridge of Wilk 
liam Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
deliver before the Franklin Institute a lecture on “ 


Some 
Recent Investigations on Cast Iron.” 
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Mexican Industrial and Railway 
Notes. 





Mexican Labor Conditions. 


DuRaNGO, December 2, 1903.—Reference has been 
made in previous communications to the condition of the 
Mexican workingman and the freedom which Mexican 
employers enjoy from the arbitrary dictation of labor 
unions. It would be wrong to infer from this that the 
native employer of labor has no troubles to contend with. 
The absence of labor guilds is offset by the abundance and 
cheapness of native intoxicating beverages, by the liberal 
sprinkling of saints’ days in the church calendar, and by 
the whims of a class only just emerging from the blanket 
stage of civilization. No parallel can be drawn between 
the Mexican workman and the United States employee, 
for the very sufficient reason that their environments are 
radically different and the conditions under which they 
labor have few points of resemblance. It may, indeed, be 
said that, aside from the fact that both depend upon capi- 
tal for their means of sustenance, there is little in com- 
mon between them. The workingman of the United 
States, thanks to his greater intelligence and better edu- 
cation, occupies a plane far higher than his Mexican 
confrere cau expect to reach, however hard he may try, 
within half a century. The workingmen of the United 
States, whether owning allegiance to labor unions or not, 
are, for the most part, intelligent, alert and aggressive— 
the latter adjective serving to describe the spirit of pug- 
nacity which animates them in the face of obstacles and 
difficulties encountered in the performance of their daily 
tasks—while Mexican workmen of the most advanced 
class, though obedient and faithful, as a rule, are of a 
lower grade of intelligence, apathetic and satisfied with 
their lot, if by working four days in the week they can 
earn enough money to support themselves and families 
in the barest way for six days. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. Here and there a native has caught the spirit of 
ambition, through association with workmen of foreign 
birth and training, but these cases are as yet few. The 
Mexican workman, taking him, en bloc, is a slave to the 
fiesta. He cannot understand the value of time, or the 
necessity for exerting himself beyond the point which 
seems necessary to provide for immediate contingencies. 
To him the “rainy day ” seems so far off that it is folly 
to anticipate it. “ Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.” is a biblical dictum with which he may possess no in- 
timate literary acquaintance, but he is in entire sym- 
pathy with its spirit, a fact which he makes evident, at 
times often embarrassing to his employer. 

faking all things into consideration, and allowing 
for the difference in his responsibilities and the demands 
made upon him, the position of the Mexican employer of 
labor is much less harassing than that of his congener 
further north. His independence of action is never in 
danger of being wrested from him, and this is one of the 
dearest privileges in life to the man who owns the check 
book. 

Railway Tarifts. 

The withdrawal by the Government of the concession 
made to the railway companies to increase their passen- 
ger and freight rates 15 per cent. will once more place the 
transportation companies in a position which may be 
likened to being between the devil and the deep sea— 
the latter in this case being synonymous with a receiver- 
ship. Authority to charge the additional rate was given 
after a petition had been made to the Government by the 
railway companies, pointing the disadvantage under 
which they labored, and the losses sustained through the 
steady fall in the value of the Mexican dollar. The peti- 
tion was vigorously opposed by certain business interests 
which confended that the proposed increase would be 
inimical to them, and that it ought not to be granted. The 
result was a compromise in the shape of a 15 per cent. ad- 
vance, the authority to raise the tariffs being offset by a 
proviso that in the event of the rate of exchange falling 
to 220. or less, the advance of rates would be suspended 
and the old rates come again into force. Exchange has 
fallen to the figures named, and the result is the suspen- 
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sion of the concession. As it fs impossible to foresee how 
long the present rate of exchange will continue, the rail- 
way companies, who accepted the small relief with thank- 
fulness, are again upon the anxious seat. The impartial- 
ity of the Government, however, is well illustrated by its 
course in this matter, for being a heavy shareholder in 
three important railways, it will participate in any loss 
which may result from its own action. 


Industrial Notes. 


The Mexican Consul at Hamburg, Germany, reports 
a great increase in the trade between Mexico and Ger- 
many, placing the growth at 170 per cent. within the past 
ten years. The chief imports from the country to which 
the consul is accredited are iron and machinery, a large 
portion of which, he says, “ goes to Yucatan, where the 
Hamburg houses are filling the present orders for equip- 
ment received from the United Railways of Yucatan.” 

The Mexican Investor has been looking into the grow- 
ing iron manufacturing industry of this country, and 
gives the following data in relation to it: “ There are 
about 20 iron furnaces throughout Mexico, apart from 
the big Monterey plant, with a united capacity of less 
than 60,000 tons per annum. The limit of the supply is 
determined by the quantity of wood available for char 
coal, the product of these furnaces being wholly char- 
coal iron. The cost of producing pig iron from charcoal 
furnaces is estimated at from $20 to $25 and bars at $40 
to $50 per ton. The greatest obstacle at this time is 
transportation. Selling prices are about $60 for pig iron, 
$75 to $80 for bars and about $200 for castings. There 
are immense deposits of iron ore throughout the Re- 
publie still open to denouncement, and they would prove 
highly profitable to a company with sufficient funds to 
equip them and furnish transportation.” 

John McKinnon, who represents the Buda Foundry 
& Mfg. Company of Chicago, manufacturers of the Rob- 
inson switch stand, is in Mexico taking orders from the 
railways for track material. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company intend to 
build large manufacturing and repair shops at Gomez 
Palacio, near Torreon, in this State, where employment 
will be given to 2000 workmen. It is said that the com- 
pany’s shops at Jiminez, Chihuahua, will be removed to 
Gomez Palacio, which point will become headquarters 
for the northern division of the railway. The State of 
Durango has granted the company a tract of land for 
the new shops, dwelling houses, &c. 

The term of partnership between Elkel & Strempel., 
hardware dealers, of Aguas Calientes, having expired, the 
firm has dissolved and is succeeded by Gualterio Elkel, 
who has associated himself with two new partners. 

C. A. Malau has been appointed representative in the 
City of Mexico of the William B. Scalfe & Sons Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of water purifying ap- 
paratus. 

It is reported that Colorado capitalists are project- 
ing a line of railway from the Sonora border south to the 
city of Guadalajara, and that application will shortly be 
made to the Government for the concession. The pro- 
posed road will start at Douglas, passing through the 
Yaqui country and on to Topolobampo, where it will con- 
nect with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway. 
The new road will be known as the Mexican & Pacific 
Coast line, and will be about 1500 miles in length. The 
name of David Moffat is mentioned in connection with 
this undertaking. 

A California oil prospector, who has recently been 
examining the various districts in the southern part of 
the country where oil drilling operations have been in 
progress, reports that while there are indications of oil 
in many places little practical results have so far been 
obtained. With respect to operations in the Tehuantepec 
country, he says: “The wells which are now being 
pumped are not producing oil in sufficient quantities to 
pay,” the largest producing a daily output of about ten 
barrels. Of the prospects in Campeche, the same pros- 
pector says: “I found indications of oil in abundance, 
and, having some of the samples analyzed, I found that 
the oil was a great deal finer than the best product of 
Bakersfield, Cal.” 
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Mormon colonists of the State of Chihuahua and their 
associates in Utah are contemplating the construction 
of a railway from Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, to the 
,acific Coast, the syndicate being headed by David John- 
son. It is stated with seeming authority that the work 
of actual construction will commence upon the road within 
a few months’ time. 

A dispatch from Guatemala City brings the informa- 
tion that an important railway enterprise is being ne- 
gotiated in that country, which will “ enable Guatemala 
to enter into competition with Mexico for the inter- 
oceanic trade that the Tehuantepec Railway is expected 
to have when the terminal ports on the Gulf and the 
-acific are completed.” The dispatch mentions the names 
of Sir William Van Horne of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Minor Keith of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and President Cabrera of Guatemala as interested 
in the movement, which “involves the completion of the 
Guatemala Northern Railroad to the Pacific Coast, and 
the establishment of terminals which will undertake to 
handle cargoes from Europe and America to Asia and to 
the west coast of North and South America.” Advices 
from the same city say that on November 23 President 
Cabrera opened 30 additional miles of the Pan-American 
Railway, making in all 121 miles now in operation in the 
Republic of Guatemala and leaving about 200 miles to 
be constructed to secure direct railway communication 
between the three republics—Guatemala, Mexico and the 
United States. The Mexican link is being pushed ahead 
with all possible speed. 

A merger of interests has been effected between the 
Mexican Light & Power Company and the Compania 
Mexicana de Electricidad, with F. 
dent manager in the capital. 

According to report, an English company have se- 
cured a lease on the deposit of iron ore situated upon the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec and owned by F. H. Woodhouse. 
It is said that the company will develop the property, and 
export the ore by way of Coatzcoalcos after the shipping 
facilities now under way at that port are completed. 

The $100 paid up shares of the Monterey Iron & Steel 
Company are in demand at par. J. J. D. 

-———~+e——_—_ 


New England Foundrymen’s Association. 


Neugebauer as resi- 





A regular meeting of the New England Foundrymen’s 
Association was held on Wednesday, December 9, at the 
Exchange Club, Boston, with President Henry A. Carpen- 
ter of Providence, R. I., presiding. The meeting Was 
called to order at four o’clock, and the regular business 
was immediately taken up. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions reported the following list of officers to be voted 
upon at the annual meeting in January: President, B. M. 
Shaw of the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston; 
vice-president, John Magee of the Magee Furnace Com- 
pany, Boston; secretary, Fred. F. Stockwell of the Bar- 
hour-Stockwell Company, Boston; treasurer, George H. 
Lincoln, George H. Lincoln & Co., Boston ; Executive Com- 
mittee: J. O. Henshaw of the N. S. Bartlett Company, Bos- 
ton: Richard D. Reed, H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, 
Mass.: W. C. Doherty, Doherty Bros., Lowell, Mass.; A. 
J. Miller, Jr.. Whitehead Bros. & Co., Boston; W. B. 
Snow. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; J. 
. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Robert P. Cunningham, Deane Steam Pump Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; W. H. Beuse, Kinsley Iron & Machine 
Company, Canton, Mass.; Harry E. Gibby. Condor Iron 
‘oundry Company, Boston. 

Following the business meeting, Edgar 8. Cook, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Warwick Iron & Steel 
Company, Pottstown, Pa., made an address on “ Transi- 
tion from Rule of Thumb to the Application of Scien- 
tifie Methods in the Management of Blast Furnaces.” Mr. 
Cook’s address was given close attention, and the subse- 

uent discussion was brought to a close only when the 

dinner hour arrived. After dinner President Carpenter 
nnounced that the next meeting would be the annual 
election, and that the committee were making special ef- 
ort to provide something out of the ordinary. Among 
the speakers already promised is W. H. Pfahler of Phila- 
lelphia. 
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The evening address was made by Archer Brown. of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., New York. Mr. Brown spoke in an 
informal way for half an hour, his topic being “ Booms 
and Reactions in lron.” He briefly reviewed the course 
of the pig iron market since 1881, specially mentioning 
the boom of 1879-1880, reaction of 1884-1885, boom of 
1890-1892, panic of 1893, boom of 1899, reaction of 1900, 
boom of 1902 and reaction of 1903. Mr. Brown dealt with 
the reasons for the wide fluctuations in pig iron prices, 
subdividing as reasons the psychological workings of 
the human mind, the tendency to rush in at the top and 
stay out at the bottom; the law of decades, based on the 
overtaxing of capacity and its expansion until the break 
comes; and the part that construction itself and the 
lack of stocks play in the variations. Then he considered 
the speculative element. In speaking of the present re- 
action, Mr. Brown pointed out that it was not such as 
that of 1873 nor that of 1893. The real trouble is over- 
exploitation ; the cripples and the scandals; the fact that 
labor is beyond control, and the changing of liquid to fixed 
capital. Against this are: Real wealth increased; credit 
not unduly extended; confidence not broken; energy of 
people undiminished and finances sound. There are two 
things needed, said Mr. Brown, rest and readjustment. 

Those present were as follows: 

Archer Brown, W. G. Moody, M. L. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Charles T. Colvin and Clarence H. 

Company, Providence, R. I. 
George B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable Iron Company. Worces- 

ter, Mass. 

George H. Gibby, N. E. Gibby and W. H. 

Foundry Company, East Boston. 


Day and Harwood Corson, 


Colvin, Colvin Foundry 


Stafford, Condor Iron 


W. H. Coffin, Springfield Facing Company, Springfield, Mass. 
J. M. Kilgore. Waltham Foundry Company, Waltham, Mass. 
H. R. Luther, Fred. F. Stockwell, R. H. Penney and Fred. A. 


Hoyt, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
William J. Breen, Hugh W. Adams, Boston. 
EK. V. Hazard, Old Colony Foundry, East 
J. k. Plimpton, Norwood, Mass. 

A. L. Lovejoy and L. C. Harper, Becker-Brainard Milling Ma- 
chine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 

A. Fred. Hammett, Frank D. Moffat & Co., Boston. 

‘’. Hitech, Jr., American Tool & Machine Company, Boston. 

A. J. Miller, Jr., Whitehead Bros. & Co., Boston. 

William Sangster, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Jamaica Plains, 

Mass. 
Henry A. 

RB. I. 
IF. A. Strong and B. F. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
J. Brooks Fenno, C. L. Peirson & Co., Boston. 

Kdgar LD. Cook, Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa. 
John Magee, Magee Furnace Company, Boston. 


sridgewater, Mass. 


Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Company, Providence, 


Lyon, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, 


George H. Lincoln, George H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

Fk. B. Foster, Boston. 

James F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

M. J. Perault, Perault Foundry, Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. A. Reed, N. 8S. Bartlett & Co., Boston. 

= Thorpe, Coburn Trolley Track Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


R. C. Bird, Cambridge, Mass. 

O. G. Thomas and R. W. Whitmarsh, Taunton, Mass. 

George H. Stevens, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Watertown, 
Mass. 

W. C. Skulley, Smith & Anthony Company, Boston. 

H. E. Wetherbee, Hunter Machine Company, North 
Mass. 

W. H. Beuse, Kinsley Iron & Machine Company, Canton, Mass. 

A. L. Goodnow, L. H. Goodnow Foundry Company, Fitchburg. 
Mass. 

Walter M. Saunders, Saunders & Franklin, Providence, R. I. 

Charles L. Newcomb and Robert P. Cunningham, Deane Steam 

Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Edward C. Douglas, W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 

William Harvie and G. H. Fitch, Vaughn Machine Company, 
Peabody, Mass. 

George O. Sawyer, Hartford Laboratory, Hartford, Conn. 


Adams, 


—————~+e___ 


According to a press dispatch from Quebec the grow- 
ing wave of antiimperialism now sweeping over Canada 
is expected to promote a still stronger sentiment in favor 
of reciprocity with this country. The organization known 
as the Canadian Nationalist League protests against the 
development of imperialism in any and every shape in 
the Dominion, against the participation of Canada in the 
wars of empire, against the political absorption of Can- 
ada by the empire, and against the sacrifice of Canada’s 
commercial and fiscal liberties for the benefit of Great 
3ritain or any other part of the empire. 
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Lake Mining Matters. 


DuLutH, MINN., December 12, 1903.—Lake ore inter- 
ests are wholly at sea as to the future; possibly there 
has been no year in which it was so mixed as now. Rail- 
roads have no approach to any schedule to guide them for 
the coming shipping season, and such mines as are busy 
have no knowledge as to what tonnages will be required 
from them. Mines whose stocks are large, either on 
Lake Superior or at Lake Erie docks, are pretty gen- 
erally idle, and those that continue to operate steadily 
do so for reasons aside from any decision as to output 
for the year. This being the case, there is little to be 
said yet on prices for 1904. The feeling was general some 
time ago among members of the Bessemer Association 
that Bessemer ore was higher than it could stay, and 
that the differential against Mesabas and non-Bessemers 
was too great. It was then thought that Bessemers alone 
might come down; now all classes of ore are seen to be 
high. It may be some time before prices for 1904 are 
arranged. 

Vessel rates have a bearing on the question. They will 
be taken up in time; there is not much doubt that they 
will suffer. There are too many ships on the lakes. 
Costs of operation will be under last year, and there will 
be less stuff to carry. Northwestern wheat promises to 
be pretty scarce in the spring and coal will not increase, 
while ore mdy decline a little even from now. In the 
meantime vessels will increase. There was a lot of new 
steel tonnage launched so late as to be a minor factor on 
this year’s business, and several new ships are contracted 
for next year, including the 560-footer for A. B. Wolvin 
and a 500-footer for G. A. Tomlinson, both of Duluth. 
1: is more than probable that H. Coulby, now of Pickands, 
Mather & Co. and fleet manager for that firm for years, 
will be Mr. Wolvin’s successor in the management of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s vessels. Mr. Coulby 
had general oversight of the construction of the great 
fleet of the Bessemer Steamship Company for Mr. Rocke- 
feller. This fleet is now a part of the Steel Corporation 
line. 

Mesaba Range. 


Fayal and Spruce mines at Eveleth are among the few 
Mesaba range mines working steadily this winter. At 
Fayal more than 300 miners are employed, and the mine 
is hoisting day and night from three shafts. Nearly 
3000 tons a day are coming from underground, and the 
output from the mine in 1904, if work is continued as 
now planned, even without the open pits, will be nearly 
1,000,000 tons. Underground workings at this mine ex- 
tend in a north and south line about 3000 feet, and there 
are more than 10 miles of main openings. A fourth shaft, 
to be in rock, is going down nearly %4 mile south of No. 2, 
and permanent engine and boiler houses of large capacity 
are erected thereat. This shaft will replace some of the 
others which are in ore and which tie up an enormous 
tonnage. The ore body of this mine extends from the 
north line of the township clear across Section 5, a mile, 
and on into Section 7, where Troy, a new mine of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., was opened this year, and if advisable 
drifts might be run in ore that entire distance. Two 
shovels are now at work on the 2,000,000-yard contract 
for stripping down toward Troy, recently made with the 
Drake & Stratton Company. These will cease for the 
winter about January J. A third shovel is working on 
an old contract in the original stripping pit at No. 3 
shaft. This old pit is about % mile long, running in a 
southwesterly direction. Fayal, though it has produced 
more than 7,850,000 tons, commencing with 1895, is still 
in the early stages of its development, and is good for a 
great many times as much ore as it has forwarded to date. 
It is operated by the Minnesota Iron Company, and 
through them by the United States Steel Corporation, part 
in absolute fee and part in a low price lease, and is 
an asset of almost incalculable magnitude and value. 

Spruce, which lies close by, also at Eveleth, is another 
tremendous asset of the Steel Corporation. It is a lease. 
It has five shafts and a large open pit, and is hoisting 
about the same amount of ore and employing about as 
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many men as Fayal. Its great ore bodies are develope: 
for 4% mile north and south. These mines are mor 
active this winter than any others on the Mesaba 
Their ore is of even grade, is high in iron, low in phos 
phorus and exceptionally excellent physically. Mining i 
at low cost for underground, the per man product a 
Fayal being about 6 tons a day. 


Menominee Range. 


Verona Mining Company (Pickands, Mather & Co. 
are developing Caspian mine at Crystal Falls on a larg: 
scale. For two years the company have been sinking t. 
the first level, 300 feet down, and developing the or 
thereon. This has proved a large body, and the shaft is 
now to be sunk 100 feet more. Rogers, Brown & Co.'s 
Monroe mine, at Iron Mountain, will be developed rapidly 
next season and will probably be a considerable shipper. 
It is now idle. Hemlock is working again, with 100 men 
employed. It is predicted that pumps at Dober mine will 
be pulled shortly. Water in West Vulcan is still un- 
mastered, and the pumps are running only to keep it be- 
low the twelfth level. More power is going in, and a 
determined effort to conquer the water is to be made at 
once. Bristol will have a pumping plant, compound, of 
the Prescott make, to lift 500 gallons a minute 800 feet, 
and a lot of surface improvements that will increase the 
mine’s capacity greatly. It has produced 250,000 tons 
this year, which is double that of 1902, and is ready for 
a bigger record another year. Very little reduction wil! 
be made in the present force of men. 


Marquette Range. 


At Ishpeming the Lake Angeline mine will soon let 
out its night shift, following the example of its neigh- 
bors, all of whom are running days only. The last to 
cut was the Cleveland Cliffs Lake mine. Princeton mine, 
at Swanzey, is letting out a part of its men on account 
of its large stockpile. It belongs to Tod, Stambaugh & 
Co., who have developed a rather unpromising and de- 
cidedly unsuccessful exploration into a valuable mine. 
Lucy and Moro shafts, Cleveland Cliffs Company, have 
stopped all work and are to fill with water. Both mines 
are small and rather hard to operate economically at 
present. 

At Brotherton and Sunday Lake, where the men 
struck against a reduction to $1.90 a day, part have gone 
back to work, but Sunday Lake, where the men were un- 
willing to return, has been closed, and its 150 miners are 
idfe. 

Lake Copper. 


No sooner had lake shipments of copper from Lake 
Superior ceased than all rail movement began, and meta! 
is going forward quite rapidly. Every pound of refined 
copper on the lake was cleaned up by late boats. Novem- 
ber’s production was the largest of the year since March. 
aggregating about 17,000,000 pounds. This was in part 
due to the rush incident to the close of water trans 
portation and in part to the addition of two new pro- 
ducers. Michigan and Phoenix entered the ranks of regu 
lar producers, and Calumet & Hecla Champion and 
Quincy increased their output. Michigan is now using 
one head of the Mass mill, and will continue stamping 
there until its own mill is ready. Assessments of $1 
per share have been called on Michigan and on Victoria. 
bringing $100,000 into each treasury. It is expected that 
these will be final calls on both. Michigan is now, as 
stated above, producing, and probably at a slight profit. 
Victoria needs a one-stamp mill, and with the proceeds 
of this call will have $200,000 on hand with which to 
build it and to make whatever other expenditures are 
necessary to make a complete mine. These expenditures 
include the mill, a shaft rock house for No. 2, which is 
the working shaft of the mine, a railroad from mine to 
mill site, the completion of all hydraulic installations 
for water power, dwellings and other buildings required 
&e. Victoria has now sufficient stamp rock of good grad: 
exposed in the 20 levels opened to give a mill 300 tons ® 
day for five years to come. This mine is the most west 
erly of all operating copper mines in the Lake Superior 
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region, being 7 miles southwesterly from Mass and Ad- 
venture and 2 miles beyond Michigan. This is the newest 
group of producers, and while none of these mines are 
yet very successful, Mass is said to be making a small 
profit steadily with one stamp running ten hours a 
day. Adventure is working slowly and has stopped all 
development work for the present. It is making about 
190,000 pounds of copper a month. D. E. W. 


——_s>- oe _____ 


An Economy Arch for Boiler Furnaces. 


Traveling grate stokers commonly require the use of 
a fire brick arch, sprung over the forward portion of the 
grate. At the rearward end of this arch the heat from 
the fire below is most intense, and this portion is conse- 
quently most rapidly destroyed by the action of the heat 
and flame. In the ordinary types of construction of these 
arches, repair of this deteriorated: portion involves com- 
plete tearing out and rebuilding of the whole. In the il- 
lustration is shown a form of construction designed to ob- 
viate this expensive difficulty by arranging the arch in 
sections, such that the innermost portion may be re- 
moved and rebuilt independently of the main part, thus 
making material reduction in costs of renewal and main- 
tenance. The longitudinal section of the furnace, at the 
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these reports in the following statement: “The state- 
ments made in the article in question are untrue. There 
is no foundation whatever for the suggestion that the con- 
trol of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has 
passed into unfriendly hands. On the contrary, my 
friends who are in accord with me and I own a good deal 
more than a majority of the shares of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, and I may add that there is no 
record of any indication of dissension on the part of any 
shareholder, nor is there any truth whatever in the sug- 
gestion that I am about to retire from the active manage- 
ment of any of my companies.” 
——_~-- 


Jefferson’s Prophetic Warning. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York 
some time since appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject of American shipping in the foreign carrying trade. 
Under date of December 9 the committee have made a 
report in which they set forth tne extent of the decline in 
American shipping engaging in ocean trade, and call at- 
tention to the stagnation in shipbuilding. They further 
set forth the fact that in 1791 Congress invited Thomas 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State in President Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, to prepare a “ Report on the Privileges and 
Restrictions of the Commerce of the United States,” 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION ON CENTER LINE 


THE ECONOMY ARCH FOR BOILER FURNACES. 


right of the engraving, shows this arrangement, the por- 
tion B being quite independent of the main arch A and of 
the upper arch D, which latter affords support to the su- 
perposed brick work of the boiler setting and allows com- 
plete removal of B without weakening the structure. This 
section B is also separated from D by a space sufficient 
to allow freedom of expansion to the hotter lower arch B 
without interference with the arch D above. 

This style of construction, while evidently a simple 
matter and apparently a minor detail in boiler furnace 
practice, is yet of considerable importance, as enabling 
such reductions of maintenance charges as to warrant ap- 
plication of the name of “‘ Economy ” arch, assigned it by 
its inventors, the Warwick Construction Company of 
Chicago. The company state that more than 100 of these 
arches have been fitted to boiler furnaces in Chicago and 
vicinity, more than half of these being at the several 
plants of one large corporation. 

—— > —__ 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company.—Re- 
orts were widely printed last week that a move was un- 
ler way to consolidate the interests of the Westinghouse 
Slectrie & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh and the General 
‘lectrie Company of Schenectady, N. Y. It was stated 
‘hat as a result of the consolidation George Westinghouse 
vould retire as president of the Westinghouse Electric & 
‘{fg. Company. Mr. Westinghouse has officially denied 


which report was not made public until December 16, 
1793—just 110 years ago. “As a branch of industry,” 
said Jefferson in that report, speaking of our shipping, 
“it is valuable, but as a resource of defense, essential.” 
He also uttered the following remarkable warning, at a 
time when American ships carried 82 per cent. of our im- 
ports and 77 per cent. of our exports, nrophetic of condi- 
tions as they exist to-day: 

If particular nations grasp at undue shares of our commerce, 
and more especially if they seize on the means of the United 
States to convert them into aliment for their own strength and 
withdraw them entirely from the support of those to whom they 
belong, defensive and protective measures become necessary oD 
the part of the nation whose maritime resources are thus in- 
vaded, or it will be disarmed of its defense; its productions will 
be at the merey of the nation which has possessed itself ex- 
clusively of the means of carrying them, and its policies will be 
influenced by those who command its commerce. If we lose the 
seamen and artists whom it now employs, we lose the present 
means of marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up 
others when disgrace and losses shal! bring home to our feelings 
the disgrace of having abandoned them. 


Following this the committee say: “ With 91 per cent. 
of our imports and exports now being carried in foreign 
vessels the marine resources of the United States have 
reached the dangerous condition of weakness so accu- 
rately described by Thomas Jefferson, wherefore the need 
for prompt and effectual remedial legisation was never 
greater than pow.” 
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The Mineville Magnetite Mines. 


Recent Improvements of the [Mining and Sepa- 
rating Plant of Witherbee, Sherman & Co,, 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


During the past two decades the enormous operations 
of the Lake Superior iron ore mines and of the iron in- 
dustries based upon them have somewhat overshadowed 
in the estimation of the trade the famous deposits of mag- 
netite of the Adirondacks in New York, and there has 
been a disposition to underestimate their great importance 
as a factor in the iron industry of the United States. 
It is only in the last year or two that a juster apprecia- 
tion is beginning to gain ground with those familiar with 
the underlying conditions. To some extent it may be 
added these have been somewhat modified, too, and de- 
velopments are taking place which will bring them for- 
ward further still. 

The fact is quite generally realized in the iron indus- 
try of the United States that the foundation of any manu- 
facturing enterprise of magnitude must be the possession 
of cheaply mined abundant iron ore, although opinions 
differ somewhat as to the monetary value of such pos- 
session. In the scramble for Lake Superior properties 
the resources of other districts have been overlooked or 
underrated, the specific objection raised against the avail- 
ability of the ores of the Adirondack region being that 
the cost of fuel to melt the ore is too high. With the 
steadily decreasing quantity of coal required per unit of 
finished product, due to the better utilization of the fuel 
by modern methods, this objection is lessening in im- 
portance, and in the three-cornered adjustment of assem- 
bing iron ore and fuel and of supplying the market the 
fuel problem is becoming the factor of minor significance. 

It must be noted, too, that the ship barge canal, which 
the people of the State of New York have now decided 
to build, will have an important bearing in extending the 
range of shipments of those Adirondack iron ore deposits 
which can cheaply reach Lake Champlain, and thus enter 
the new waterway system. 

Considering how long the Adirondack region has been 
the source of an important ore supply, it has not been 
very well explored, but enough is known to make it certain 
that there are very great resources, not counting at all the 
titaniferous ores, of which some very large bodies are 
known. 

There are a number of circumstances which tell in 
favor of the mines of the region. The ores are rich, the 
bodies are large, and cheaply mined, there being little 
timbering or pumping necessary. The objection is occa- 
sionally raised that magnetic ores are not as readily re- 
duced in the furnace as hematites, and are therefore not 
worth as much money to the smelter. In a general way 
this is true, although one fact deserves consideration, and 
that is that magnetites are practically free from moisture, 
so that freight is not paid on it. Generally speaking, it is 
estimated by one of the leading furnacemen in the country 
that magnetite involves an extra expenditure in smelting 
of about 25 cents per ton of pig, and even that is only a 
general statement, since there is considerable difference 
in the case with which different magnetites are reduced in 
the furnace. The Port Henry magnetites, for instance, 


have been found to reduce more readily than others. An 
interesting practice bearing on this point has been de- 
veloped at the Wharton furnaces, where New Jersey mag- 
netites are roasted in kilns fired with waste furnace gas 
or with producer gas before being charged into the fur- 
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practice for which important economies are 


During the entire history of iron mining and manu- 
facture in New York the mines at Mineville have played 
a very conspicuous part. 

History of the Mineville Mines, 

The first ore mined in the township of Moriah, in 
which Mineville and Port Henry are located, came from 
the Cheever Mine, located about two miles north of Port 
Henry, and is recorded as having been dug in 1804. Not 
much wes done with this mine, and any one was allowed 
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to mine from it free of charge until 1838, when it was 
purchased by Horace Grey, a prominent citizen of Boston, 
for the sum of $5000, and transferred by him to the Port 
Henry Iron Company, who owned the furnaces in Port 
Henry, in 1840. The mine was transferred to B. T. Reed 
of Boston in 1852, and in 1853 the Cheever Ore Bed Com- 
pany were organized to operate it, and a contract was 
made with the furnace company for a supply of ore dur- 
ing the life of the mine at 50 cents per ton above its min- 
ing cost. This mine produced about 60,000 tons of ore per 
year, but was abandoned and practically exhausted about 
20 years ago. The ore contained about 63 per cent. in 
iron and about 0.3 per cent. in phosphorus. 

The first mine opened in the Mineville group was the 
Sanford mine, now known as Old Bed. Its original owner, 
D. E. Sanford, in 1824 sold, for the purpose of developing 
it, two one-quarter interests for the sum of $100 each, to 
Harry Sherman and Elijah Bishop. These parties worked 
the deposit in a small way, and transferred their interests 
in it in 1846 to John A. Lee, George Sherman and Eliph- 
alet Hall. Mr. Hall sold his interest in the same year 
to A. J. Rosseau of Troy, who in turn sold his interest, 
together with the property since known as the New Bed 
mine, to S. H. & J. G. Witherbee in 1849. From this 
period the Mineville groups have been actively and con- 
tinuously worked. In 1862 S. H. & J. G. Witherbee ac- 
quired Mr. Lee’s interest, and the firm of Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co. were formed, consisting of S. H. Witherbee, 
owning a one-third interest; J. G. Witherbee, a one-third 
interest: George Sherman, a one-quarter interest, and 
George R. Sherman, a one-twelfth interest. It is said 
that the Witherbees paid Mr. Rosseau $4000 for his one- 
third interest, and Mr. Lee $50,000 for his one-third. The 
Witherbee interests have descended to their heirs intact, 
the Sherman interest having been sold to the Lackawanna 
Steel Company in 1901, the only transfer of the property 
made since 1862. The firm were incorporated under the 
same title in 1900. 

Ore was discovered on Lot 21 cf the Port Henry Iron 
Ore Company in 1825, and a half interest was sold by the 
owners of the property at that time for $125. Practically 
no development of the property was made until 1846, when 
it was purchased by Storrs & Rosseau for “500 tons of 
Old Bed ore in the ground,” worth about $250 at that 
time. It is interesting to note that dividends have since 
been made on the output of this mine at the rate of sev- 
eral times this amount per day. Storrs & Rosseau sold 
their interest in the “21” mine in 1853 to the American 
Mineral Company, who erected a magnetic separating 
plant on the property, supposed to be the first ever con- 
structed, for the purpose of extracting the phosphate 
rock or apatite from the ore. This product was exported 
to England for fertilizing purposes, and the ore was sold 
as a by-product to S. H. & J. G. Witherbee. The company 
made a failure of their separating processes, and within 
a few years this mine was sold to the Port Henry Iron 
Ore Company, organized to develop it. The capital stock 
of this company is now practically held by the same 
parties who originally developed the property, viz.: the 
Burden Iron Company of Troy, the heirs of Albert Tower, 
the heirs of James B. Brinsmade, and the heirs of Edward 
Bech (the last three estates being identified with the 
Poughkeepsie furnaces), and by Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co., who have for many years handled its output. This 
company acquired not long after its organization the 
Fisher Hill Mine, which forms a part of the New Bed 
Bessemer group of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 

The Minerville group of mines have been in practically 
continuous operation since 1846, and have shipped to date 
about 14,000,000 tons of ore, or sufficient to make a train 
of 30-ton cars about 3000 miles long. The first ore shipped 
into Pittsburgh from outside districts was from these 
mines, and Port Henry ore was the first to be used in 
pudding furnaces to replace soapstone. The shipments of 
ore during the past five years have amounted to 1,368,390 
tens. 

Markets. 

Nearly all the Eastern blast furnaces running on 
foundry, mill or basic iron depend upon the various 
grades of the Mineville ores as the base of their mixture, 
bringing in Lake Superior and other local ores to complete 
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it. A small quantity of the ore is now shipped as far 
West as Columbus, Ohio, and last year a large tonnage 
was sold to go as far East as Sydney, Nova Scotia. Sev- 
eral years ago about 10,000 tons of high phosphorus ore 
was exported to Germany for the basic Bessemer process, 
and negotiations are now under way for a large shipment 
for 1904, the high phosphorus and low silica contents of 
the Old Bed 21 crude ore making it particularly valuable 
for that process. The basic Bessemer plant of the Troy 
Steel Company at Troy, now owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation, was built to utilize this ore in the 
above process. 

A number of Western furnaces, running on non- 
Bessemer pig iron, use the Old Bed 21 high phosphorus 
ore and the second grade phosphate tailings from the mag- 
netic concentrating plants, to be mentioned dater on, in 
place of mill cinder. 

The concentrates now being produced by Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co. are probably the richest ore sold in this 
country, and being in fine particles are more easily re- 
duced in the blast furnace than the ordinary lump mag- 
netite, while not nearly so fine as the Mesaba ores. 

For many years the Mineville ores have been used for 
the fettling of puddling furnaces by nearly every rolling 
mill east of the Alleghany Mountains, and with one excep- 
tion all the basic open hearth plants in the same territory 
employ it for their ore additions. 

More than local interest attaches therefore to the 
highly interesting work of development of the most fa- 
mous of the Adirondack deposits, the Mineville mines of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co. That name has been associ- 
ated with a number of important steps in the progress of 
American mining, and when the plans now in course of 
realization are completed will represent again the most 
advanced practice in this country. Renewed impetus has 
been given to the district since the Lackawanna Stee! 
Company have acquired a third interest in the property, 
thus assuring to the mines a large additional outlet for 
tonnage. To some extent in preparation for this a vast 
amount of work has been dune in getting ready to open 
up new mines, providing new machinery, improving the 
means of transportation, &c. 

This work is of great interest to the whole of the 
Eastern iron industry, since it means that the supply of 
the rich ores of the Mineville deposits, so varied in their 
characteristics to suit nearly all special requirements, 
will be greatly enlarged, and that the cost of mining and 
preparation for the market will be so much lowered that 
it will permit the Eastern furnaces to compete with other 
sections of the country at all times. 


The Mines. 


The geology of the district has been closely studied 
so far as the exposure will permit, the most comprehen- 
sive and most accurate having been placed on record by 
Prof. J. F. Kemp of Columbia University in a paper on 
“The Geology of the Magnetites Near Port Henry, N. 
Y., and Especially those of Mineville,” in Volume 1897, 
page 146, of the transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

The ore deposits themselves are very complete in 
shape, as is shown by the numerous sections presented in 
the paper quoted. They are like a series of huge pods 
with their long axes in a parallel northeast direction. with 
a general pitch to the southwest. A number of faults 
complicate the structure. All the ore bodies show a tend- 
ency toward forking. 

As is indicated on the ‘accompanying map, there are a 
considerable number of deposits which form the Mineville 
groups, though the most active operations at present and 
in recent years have centered at the 

Old Bed 21 Mines.—This group is composed of the 
famous Old Bed, Joker and Bonanza mines of Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., and the No. 21 mine of the Port Henry 
Iron Ore Company. The above deposits are practically 
the same ore body, the workings being contiguous, thus 
forming an enormous deposit of ore, having a thickness 
in places as high as 400 feet, the extent of which can be 
realized from the engraving, Fig. 2, showing a part of the 
Port Henry Iron Ore Company No. 21 Mine, with its 
enormous standing pillars of pure ore. It is estimated 
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that there is left in the pillars of this group of mine 
alone at least 800,000 tons of ore. 

The ore bodies are divided into two parts by a grea 
horse of rock, and at a greater depth there have bee: 
proved to exist by diamond drill borings two underlying 
veins which have not yet been attacked. This body of ore 
is high in iron and phosphorus, but very low in silica. 

Smith Mine.—This is a deposit situated about 2 miles 
from the Old Bed 21 group, and of the same general char 
acter of ore. This mine has not been worked since its 
purchase by Witherbee, Sherman & Co. some 20 years ago 
The vein is from 12 to 50 feet thick, and as ore was left 
in both of its side walls when worked, and as there is a 
wide area of magnetic attraction surrounding it, it is 
known a very large body of ore exists there. The rail. 
road has been extended up to it, and an electric hoisting 
and compressing plant is being erected on the property 
to be run from the main power plant at Mineville. About 
1 mile beyond the Smith mine another outcrop of Old Bed 
21 ore has been located, and one is known to exist also 
in the adjoining Burt lot property of Witherbee, Sher 
man & Co., so there would seem to be a very large unde- 
veloped area of this ore. 

Harmony Mines.—An exceedingly important develop 
ment is being made of this deposit by Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co. It lies about % mile to the south of the Old 
Bed 21 group. Within a comparatively limited area dia 
mond drill explorations have shown up a body of ore es- 
timated to contain 8,000,000 tons, and the magnetic sur 
veys already made show the ore body to contain a much 
larger tonnage than has been demonstrated above. The 
thickness of the vein varies from 15 to 65 feet. It is be 
ing opened by two shafts, A and B, which are equipped 
with an electrically operated plant, the details of which 
are presented below. The pure ore mined, which consists 
of about 75 per cent. of the output, runs from 62 to 64 
per cent. in iron and about 0.15 phosphorus. The low 
grade ore is sent to the separators, and if sufficiently re 
duced in size produces a rich Bessemer concentrate. 

New Bed Mines.—This deposit consists of two under 
lying veins varying from 5 to 30 feet in thickness, and the 
outcrop extends over a distance of 2 miles. This deposit 
covers also the Barton Hill and Burt mines of Wither- 
bee, Sherman & Co. and the Fisher Hill mines of the Port 
Henry Iron Ore Company. The ore is all within the Bes- 
semer limits, and about one-quarter of the crude otuput 
will yield over 60 per cent. of iron. When the Troy and 
Scranton steel plants were being operated a large quan- 
tity of this ore was concentrated up to 67 per cent. in 
iron and down to 0.02 per cent. in phosphorus. In this 
deposit was located the famous Lovers’ Hole Mine on 
Barton Hill, from a lense of which was once shipped 60. 
000 tons of Bessemer ore, only three analyses showing be- 
low 70 per cent. of iron. This was undoubtedly the ricb- 
est iron ore ever shipped from any mine in the United 
States if not in the world. : 


Lake Champlain & Moriah Railroad. 


The distance from Port Henry, on Lake Champlain. 
to Mineville is 7 miles, there being docks at Port Henry 
capable of storing 250,000 tons of ore. While canal nav 
igation is suspended, the ore mined during the winter 
which is not forwarded by rail is stored awaiting ship 
ment. In the early days as many as 100 teams hauled the 
ore from the mines to Port Henry over a plank road, bu! 
in 1868 the Lake Champlain & Moriah Railroad was 
built jointly by Witherbee, Sherman & Co. and the Por! 
Henry Iron Ore Company. The total difference in leve! 
between the terminals is 1307 feet, the average grade be 
ing 3.1 per cent., while the maximum grade is 4 per cent 
The road has been splendidly built, being of standard 
gauge, and is laid with 70 and 90 pound rails, its bridges 
being among the heaviest structures in the country and 
designed for a load of 7500 pounds per foot. These im- 
provements were necessitated by the recent introduction 
of steel rolling stock. The Pressed Steel Car Company 
have built for the road specially designed ore cars which 
have a carrying capacity of 130,000 pounds, the actua! 
weight of the cars being 29,600 pounds, an unusually high 
ratio of live to dead load, which was particularly impor- 
tant in this instance where the empties must be hauled 
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back against so heavy a grade. The general design of the 
cars is shown in Fig. 3. The equipment of the Lake 
Champlain & Moriah Railroad consists of 12 of these cars. 
247 ordinary 7-top cars and 7 locomotives. 

A very interesting plan is being worked out by the 
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Fig. 2.—View of No. 21 Mine, 


General Electric Company, whereby the loaded cars de 
scending from the mines to the lake will generate suffi- 


cient electrical power to send back at the same time the 


empty cars to the mines, and it is believed that a sur- 
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rail to iron making centers. The Lackawanna Steel 
Company, who are interested in the mines, will probably 
utilize the empty grain boats returning to Buffalo via the 
Erie Canal, and thus obtain a very low rate from [Tort 
Henry to Buffalo. 





Port Henry Tron Ore Company 


The proposed enlargment of the New York State ca- 
nals should reduce the rate on ore from Port Henry to 
New York harbor to 50 cents per ton, and to not exceed- 


ing 60 to 70 cents per ton from Port Henry to Buffalo. 





Fig. 3.—Pressed Steel Ore Cars of Lake Champlain ¢ Moriah Railroad Company. 


plus power will also be developed for’ the other mine re- 
quirements. . 

From Port Henry the ore goes forward over the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad or is shipped by lake and the 
Champlain Canal to tidewater, where it is distributed by 





In the development of the general plan of preparing 
for a much larger output a very fine 
Central Power Piant 
has been built by Witherbee, Sherman & Co. during the 
current year. It consists of a battery of three Geary 
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water tube boilers rated at 250 horse-power each, and 
each containing 164 3%%-inch tubes, 14 feet long, and de- 
livering steam to a 44-inch drum 18 feet 11 inches long 
at 160 pounds. The self supporting steel stack is 84 
inches by 110 feet. There has been installed a Nordberg 
cross compound condensing Corliss engine, having 2 
and 46 inch cylinders and 48-inch stroke, which with 150 
pounds initial pressure and running condensing at 100 
revolutions per minute develops 1000 horse-power. It is 
directly connected to a 750-kw. General Electric alternat- 





Fig. 4.—Hoisting Drums Operated by Electric Motor. 


ing current generator mounted on the engine shaft. The 
generator is of the three-phase revolving field type, and 
delivers power into the line at 3300 volts pressure. The 
exciter is driven by a Renolds silent chain, and operates 
at 125 volts. A Terrel voltage regulator automatically 
controls the voltage of the generator and exciter, so that 
the pressure remains constant at the center of distribu- 
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This undertaking illustrates well the great advantages 
of a central electric power plant in the development of » 
mining property covering a wide area. It is possible with- 
out much extension and costly individual power plants t 
open up new ground at a distance bt simply installing 
electric hoisting and pumping plants, with prospect that 
at no distant date the power for drilling will also be sup 
plied by wire. It is probable that the diamond drills for 
prospecting can also be operated conveniently from the 
distant central power house. 

It is proposed to operate the yoad connecting Mine 
ville and Smith shaft by an electric locomotive using an 
induction motor. 


The Old Bed Power House, 


which was built in 1897, contains three 210 horse-power 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, supplying steam at 125 pounds 
pressure to a horizontal tandem compound condensing 
Reynolds-Corliss engine with 12 and 24 inch cylinders and 
36-inch stroke, rated at 200 horse-power and belted to a 
150-kw. Crocker-Wheeler direct current generator at 230 
volts pressure. These machines supply power to mill No. 
‘1 and to the magnetic separators of both mills. There is 
also a 50 horse-power simple slide valve engine belted to 
a 30-kw. direct current General Electric generator at 110 
volts pressure, supplying current for surface and under- 
ground are and incandescent lighting. A Rand two-stage 
compressor supplies air at 60 pounds pressure for 20 
drills. Two Webster, Camp & Lane double drum hoist- 
ing plants direct connected to double Corliss reversing en- 
gines work the Joker and Bonanza shafts with skips 
carrying 1.50 tons. The drums have a capacity of 1500 
feet for 1.25 inch rope. 

A very fine installation of electrically driven mining 
machinery has just been completed at the 

Harmony Hoisting Plant. 


This equipment is driven from the central power house 
at 440 volts pressure after having been transformed from 
the generator voltage by two 300-kw. air cooled trans- 
formers. For the operation of the two A and B shafts 
there are four Webster, Camp & Lane 10-foot hoisting 





Fig. 5.—Magnetic Separating Plants, Witherbee, Sherman € Co., Mineville, N. Y. 


tion regardless of the engine load or speed. The circuits 
are three in number, and supply power to Separator No. 
2, Harmony A and B power house and Smith mine, 2 
miles away. The Nordberg engine is equipped with an in- 
dependent jet condenser, the cooling water being sup- 
plied at a uniform temperature of 40 degrees from an 
abandoned shaft 200 feet deep. The condenser dis- 
charges into a pond which connects with the shaft. 


drums with 6-foot face, and each having a capacity of 
1500 feet of rope. The hoisting machinery is driven by 2 
300 horse-power motor, through gearing, as shown in Fig. 
4. The arrangement is such that the drums may be op- 
erated independently or in any combination required. 
The machinery is to handle two loads of 10,000 pounds 
each in the vertical of 400 feet lift and one skip of the 
same capacity on the incline of 20 degrees from the hori- 
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zontal, the motor developing under these maximum con- 
ditions nearly 100 per cent. overload, the rope speed be- 
ing 600 feet per minute. 

A second 300 horse-power motor is belted to a Nord- 
berg two-stage 30-drill air compressor, with 20 and 30 
inch cylinders and 44-inch stroke, which at 71 revolu- 
tions per minute will deliver 2552 cubic feet of free air 
against a pressure of 60 pounds. This motor can run at 
half speed with full efficiency, but in order to compen- 
sate for the want of speed control the compressor is fitted 
with positively operated suction valves, which permit the 
cylinder to fill with air, more or less of which is freely 
ejected on the return stroke before the valve closes, the 
pressure in the receiver automatically controlling the 
point of cut off, and therefore the amount of free air com- 
pressed at each stroke. 

Both of these motors are of the induction type, the air 
compressor motor having two speeds, 500 and 250 revolu- 
tions, while the hoisting motor is 
controlled by resistances introduced 


into the secondary circuit by means - = 


of a street railway type controller 
mounted upon the operating plat- 
form. 

Since B shaft is making about 
200 gallons of water per minute a 
pumping station is being placed 360 
feet below ground. The pumps are 
of the Knowles make, with the main 
pump, a 6.50 x 8 inch horizontal tri- 
plex single acting outside packed 
plunger, driven by a direct connected 
induction motor of 30 horse-power 
rating, and with the auxiliary pump, 
a 9 and 18.50 x 6 x 18 inch hori- 
zontal duplex outside packed plung- 


er mining pump with 6 x 10 x 12 eae 


inch single acting horizontal air > 
pump and jet condenser, driven by 

steam. The pumps will draw water 

from a sump, the electric pump being automatically con- 
trolled through an oil switch compensator operated by a 
float and suitable mechanism. The sump has a storage 
capacity for three hours’ flow at the maximum present 
rate of flow. 


Magnetic Concentration and Purification. 


For years the concentration of low grade and high 
phosphorus iron ores by some form of electro-magnetic 
separator has been an attractive proposition alike to the 
mine owner and the inventor. Among the first to test 
and develop processes of magnetic separation were With- 
erbee, Sherman & Co., who were called upon to meet two 
sets of conditions. The New Bed and Harmony ores, low 
in phosphorus and varying in purity from 40 to 69 per 
cent. iron, form one group; while Old Bed ores, prac- 
tically of uniform grade at 60 per cent. iron, but high in 
phosphorus—1.35 to 2.25 per cent.—form the second 
xroup. The magnetic separation, or rather purification, 
of the latter is particularly interesting and unique, the 
problem being to eliminate the apatite or phosphorus 
bearing gangue, which is practically nonmagnetic. The 
apatite varies in color and in the size of crystals. These 
two characteristics have a bearing upon the degree of 
concentration possible. In the case of the apatite with 
deep red color magnetic properties develop at times suffi- 
ciently marked to carry an appreciable percentage of the 
free crystals into the iron concentrates. Then, too, these 
deep red crystals adhere more tenaciously to the crystals 
of magnetite than the green or yellow varieties. The yel- 
low apatite crystals break away most freely from the 
magnetite. When the magnetite is a shot ore, or of large 
crystalline structure, it is not difficult to bring the ore 
into a condition admitting of practical concentration. 
When the ore is massive, or the crystals of magnetite 
and apatite are both small and finely disseminated 
throughout the mass, finer crushing is necessary for the 
same degree of concentration. 

In order to meet these conditions of the ore it has 
been found necessary to carefully prepare the ore by 
‘rushing, drying and sizing before treating it on the mag 
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netic separators. Aside from this treatment for physical 
properties of the ores a rough cobbing is made at the pit 
head, the first-grade product being sent direct to the fur- 
naces and the second-grade ores being sent to the sepa- 
rators, except at such times when the whole run of mine 
is concentrated. 

To make the Old Bed high phosphorus ores of more 
value to the blast furnaces, Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
built a separating plant about two years ago, and later 
erected another mill, to care for the total output of this 
grade of ore. During the two years of operation of the 
plants the methods of treatment have been improved 
from time to time to assure uniformity of product. 
While from the start the process has been a commercial 
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tically the same for each mill a description is given of 
Separator No. 2 only. 

The course of the material through the mill is clear- 
ly shown in the accompanying diagram, with the ma 
chines which are a part of each division. 

Crushing Division.—As will be observed by reference 
to the diagram, Fig. 7, the crude ore is first crushed in 
a 30 x 18 inch Blake crusher, operating at a speed of 250 
revolutions, to 1.50 to 2 inch cubes. The resulting prod- 
uct is then passed over a screen of 0.75 inch opening, the 
oversize being crushed to 0.75-inch cubes in a Blake 36 x 
6 inch double jaw crusher running at 225 revolutions. The 
material passing through the screen and the crushed 
product unite and are again screened over a six-mesh 


1-30” x 18” Blake Crusher. 
1-36" x 6’ Double Jaw Blake Crusher. 


1-36" x 14” Reliance Rolls. 


Tower Screen dividing product into four \ 
sizes:- 30 mesh, 16 mesh, 10 mesh, 6 mesh. | 

4- Type F - Wether##i Separators. 

2- Ball and Norton Separators. ~ 

1-36” x 14” Reliance Rolls for crushing 

over size of screens. 


Tower Screen dividing product into two 
sizes:- 20 mesh, 16 mesh. 


2-Type E - Wetherill Separators. 


‘ Retreating Plant | 1- Wenstrom Separator. 





Concentrates Recovered 
from Tailings 


Apatite Concentrates 


Re oes 


Shipping Bin 


1-36’x 14” Reliance Rolls for crushing 
over size of screens. 


age incl 


Mill Tailings 
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Fig. 7.—Diagram Showing Method of Magnetic Separation and Purification. 


success, the improvements introduced have tended to 
lower the percentage of phosphorus. It is very doubtful 
if a true Bessemer product can ever be made from Old 
Bed ores, yet the limits of variation in the phosphorus 
of the concentrates are being narrowed. 

Separating plant No. 2, shown in the general view, 
Fig. 6, is divided into three main divisions, the crushing 
plant, the separating plant and the re-treating plant. 
Each of these product divisions is also made a power di- 
vision, a motor being so placed as to control the machin- 
ery and conveyors in each division without reference to 
the others. In the original plant direct current motors 
are in use; in the second plant alternating current is the 
motive power. Between each division there are inter- 
posed bins, which through their storage capacity make it 
possible to operate each section individually for about 
two hours without obtaining fresh supplies from the pre- 


ceding section. The method of treatment being prac- 


screen, the ruling size of the mill. The oversize is 
crushed in a set of 36 x 14 inch Reliance rolls of Allis- 
Chalmers make, running 100 revolutions. The troughs 
of the screens and the product of the rolls unite, and the 
combined materials are passed through a dryer. 

The dryer is a square vertical stack with baffle bars 
placed at right angles to one another in alternate sec- 
tions, there being eight sections with six rows of bars to 
a section and six bars to a row. In falling over these 
bars the body of ore is broken up and permits a free cir- 
culation of hot air throughout the mass. The ore being 
fed in at the top of che dryer passes constantly into a 
hotter zone, the heated gases from the grate passing 
from bottom to top of the stack. On discharging at the 
bottom of the dryer the ore is elevated to a tower screen 
having 288 square feet of screening surface. This screen 
is divided into equal sections of 30, 16, 10 and 6 mesh 
screens. The product of each size screen is delivered to 
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a separate pocket in a bin. The oversize of the screens is 
returned to a set of 36 x 14 inch Reliance rolls, so placed 
that the product of the rolls meets the original stream 
from the dryer. By this arrangement material is con- 
fined to a closed circuit, the only outlet being through 
the screens. The finest screens of the series are placed 
at the top, in order that the coarser particles may scrub 
the fine material through and cause a more effective 
sizing. 

The object gained by frequent screening is the elim- 
ination at each stage of the coarse ore, thus preventing 
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pass through the screens or over the Wenstrom sepa- 
rator. That portion which has passed through the 
screens is then treated upon two Wetherill Type E sep- 
arators. The iron is first removed and is passed into the 
iron concentrates along with the concentrates from the 
Wenstrom separator mentioned above. The hornblende 
forms a middlings product from these separators and is 
passed off as mill tails. The apatite and silica being 
nonmagnetic form the tails of the separator and are 
classed as apatite concentrates, carrying from 60 to 65 
per cent. bone phosphate. The mill tails carry sufficient 
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Fig. 8.—The Wenstrom Separator. 


pulverization. That the process amply pays is shown in 
the fact that of the total shipping product about 65 per 
cent. consists of particles larger than ten mesh, an ideal 
ore for blast furnace use, as has been fully demonstrated 
during the past two years. 

Separating Division—Under each pocket of the bin 
is placed a Rowand Type F magnetic separator treating 
one size ore. Ball & Norton separators have lately been 
introduced on the 30 and 16 mesh sizes. These sep- 
arators operate in conjunction with the Rowand ma- 
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Fig. 9.—The Rowand 


chines. Both makes of separators are so arranged as to 
make heads and tails. The heads, or concentrates, are 
sent direct to the shipping bin, and the tails, containing 
iron, apatite, hornblende and a small quantity of silica 
rock, are re-treated. 

Re-treating Division—The tails from the Rowand 
Type F and Ball & Norton separators are passed over a 
screening surface of 72 square feet equally divided into 
20 and 16 mesh sizes. The oversize is passed to a 
Wenstrom magnetic separator, where the free iron re- 
maining in the tails of the previous separation is recov- 
ered, the Wenstrom tails being returned to the 20 and 16 
mesh screens after having been recrushed in a set of 36 
x 14 inch Reliance rolls. The product of the rolls meets 
the original stream from the Rowand Type F and Ball 
& Norton separators. As in the previous instance, the 
tails for re-treatment are in a closed circuit and must 


apatite to raise the percentage of bone phosphate to from 
40 to 45 per cent., and form a second or low grade apa- 
tite concentrate. Both of these grades of apatite concen- 
trates find a ready market with the fertilizing plants. 

The concentrating operation thus produces three 
products of market value, iron concentrates, apatite con- 
centrates and second-grade apatite concentrates. 

The mills are each capable of treating 800 tons of 
crude Old Bed ore in 20 hours. Of the crude material 
85 per cent. is recovered as iron concentrates, the 15 per 
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cent. of tailings being equally divided between the first 
and second grade apatite concentrates. On a basis of 
SOO tons of crude ore the products would be as follows: 


Tons 
ee a Ce ee oS es ee 2 800 
co Ne Pe ee re ee er eee ee 680 
First-grade apatite concentrates...................ee+:- 60 
Second-grade apatite concentrates...... i 


follows: 
Per cent.———_—_, 
Bone 
Phos- phos- 
Iron. phorus. phate. 
High phosphorus Old Bed crude ore.. 59.59 ae” ewan 


Ol@ TeG COMOOMEFAEOS. wc ccc ckeccss 67.34 GANS sacwe 
First-grade apatite concentrates...... 3.55 12.71 63.55 
Second-grade apatite concentrates.... 12.14 8.06 40.30 


The other elements of Old Bed concentrates are: 
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Per cent. 
Nt ih ans do aiatne > aie eerie ariee RAE a eee eee 2.20 
Manganese ........ i ia tit Fs beh i LIEN aa Ac a Ra te 0.08 
PE So eee kate Sacubus bon Shes oe DOR CUhS eee a CaS eee 0.90 
sd ai PS lcs a als as Mae eve sh ta at na 3.14 
ee Te 0.31 
CC SEC ee eee Tre eee Tee ere ee trace 


These mills are also capable of treating 600 tons of 
Harmony and New Bed crude ore in 20 hours. Of the 
product 77 per cent., or 462 tons, are recovered as con- 
centrates, the remaining 23 per cent., or 138 tons, being 
discharged as tailings. These tailings are used for grano- 
lithic and concrete purposes, railroad ballasting and 
marble facing and cutting, the sharp edges of each par- 
ticle being a far superior medium than water washed 
sands, where the edges have been destroyed by the action 
of the water. 

Analyses of Harmony concentrates from October 2 to 
November 13, 1903, gave the following results: 


-———Per cent.—_—__, 
Iron. Phosphorus. 


Lean Harmony crude OFe......ccsccscoes 50.26 0.295 
Eiarabomy: COMOOMEPAEES. ...cccccccescccess 64.10 0.133 
a ere ae 13.97 0.877 


Magnetic Separating Machines. 


The four types of magnetic separators used in these 
plants may be divided mechanically into the revolving 


drum type, which includes the Wenstrom, the Rowand 


Type F, and the Ball & Norton; and into the belt type, 
represented by the Wetherill Type E. Magnetically these 
machines may be classed as the permanent field type, 
numbering the Wenstrom, the Rowand Type F and the 
Wetherill Type E; and as the alternating field type, or 
Ball & Norton machine. 

The Wenstrom Separator.—This machine has a lens 
shaped soft cast steel magnet core, with deep slotted re- 
cesses to receive the windings. Each coil is so wound in 
tre slots as to make alternate disks of north and south 
polarity. About this magnet revolves a drum composed 
ot alternate bars of soft steel and wood lagging, the bars 
carrying lugs which come opposite like poles of the mag- 
net within. The lugs on the next bar come opposite like 
poles of opposite polarity from the first bar. This ar- 
rangement produces a number of induced magnets in the 
drum of alternately north and south poles, but each bar 
of constant polarity. 

The material to be separated is fed upon a circular 
apron of such length as to permit the particles to free 
themselves at its lower edge by sliding, and so placed 
that it is on the side of the drum next to the electro 
magnet within. The upper edge of the apron is furthest 
from the drums and gradually approaches it. When the 
product is delivered onto the apron the most highly 
magnetic materials are first attracted to the drum, the 
remainder being lifted from the sliding mass as it comes 
into the required strength of field on the approach of the 
apron to the drum. The nonmagnetic material slides off the 
apron as tails, and is suitably caught in a hopper for deliv- 
ery to conveyors. The concentrates are carried by the drum 
to such a point that the centrifugal action of the drum 
throws them off its surface, the magnetic core within 
being set eccentrically so as to make a strong field through- 
out only a portion of the circumference of the drum. 

Rowand Type F Separator.—This machine consists 
simply of two powerful electro magnets, with extended 
pole pieces so placed with relation to a similar magnet 
that poles of opposite polarity face each other, thus pro- 
ducing a strong magnetic field. An armature, composed 
of alternate disks of iron,and brass mounted upon a 
shaft, revolves in this magnetic field. The ore is fed 
into a hopper at the top of the machine and delivered by 
a feed roll in a uniform sheet to a narrow channel situ- 
ated so as to allow the material to drop in front of the 
revolving armature. The magnetic particles are attracted 
to the armature and drawn out of the course of the falling 
nonmagnetic materials, which pass through the field with- 
out deflection. The tailings are collected in a hopper and 
delivered to a conveyor; the concentrates are carried out 
of the magnetic field by the armature and thrown off at 
the neutral point, collecting in a hopper and thence to a 
conveyor. The falling material is prevented from attach- 
ing itself to tne pole face of the magnet by suitable non- 
magnetic lagging, in this case wood covered with sheet 
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zinc, Which forms the necessary channels for directing the 
course of the falling ore. 

The Ball & Norton Separators.—These are of two 
forms, single and double drum machines, the latter hay- 
ing been most used and here shown in Fig. 10. The electro 
magnets are attached to a spider mounted upon a shaft. 
These magnets are so arranged that the succeeding poles 
are alternately north and south. The drums are of light 
nonmagnetic material, usually paper or brass covered 
with rubber, and revolve about the stationary magnets. 
As seen in the illustration, the magnets are not arranged 
in a complete circle, thus forming points of release for 
the magnet material carried by the revolving drums. 

The ore is fed onto the first drum through a hopper, 
and all the magnetic material is held upon the drum by 
the lifting force of the magnets within. As the drum 
revolves the particles of ore are kept in constant vibra- 
tion by passing from the field of a north pole into the 
field of a south pole, it being supposed that each particle 
turns end for end in its travel around the drum. Be 
this as it may, the agitation of the mass permits the non- 
magnetic particles to fall or be thrown from the drum, 
forming a tailings product. In the two-drum machine the 
first drum is more strongly magnetic than the second, and 
revolves at a slower speed. When the material attached 
to the first drum is thrown to the second, particles only 
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Fig. 10.—The Ball & Norton Separator. 


slightly magnetic or carrying attachments of gangue are 
thrown out and form a middlings product, the concen- 
trates being of any degree of purity desired. Each of 
the products—tailings, middlings and concentrates—is 
delivered to a conveyor. In the majority of instances 
the middlings are reground and further concentrated, the 
tailings being rejected at once from the mill. In the 
practice at Mineville the tailings and middlings pass to- 
gether to the retreating plant. 

The Wetherill Type E Separator.—This machine is par 
ercellence the most powerful magnetic separator built. 
which makes its use almost prohibitive on highly magnetic 
material and necessary on slightly magnetic substances. 
The material to be separated is fed uniformly upon a 
longitudinal belt from a feed roller. This main belt 
passes between the pole faces of the upper and lower 
magnets, the face of the lower magnets being square and 
of the upper magnets a sharp edge, thus intensifying the 
field at this point and causing the magnetic material to 
be lifted to the upper pole faces. Cross belts are suitably 
guided along these upper pole faces, and carry the prod- 
uct of each magnet out of the magnetic field at right 
angles to the main belt. Through the winding of the 
electro magnets, the adjustment of distances between 
pole faces and the control of the current, the strength of 
the magnets is increased from the beginning to the end 
of the machine, the most highly magnetic material being 
carried off at the first magnet, and so on to the last, where 
the least attractable material is lifted from the non- 
magnetic material on the main belt. The machines are 
built with either four or six poles in the regular sizes and 
will therefore make either five or seven products, as the 
case may be, the odd product being the tailings of the 
machine or the nonmagnetic material. 

It would hardly be justice to pick out any one of these 
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machines and say that it was absolutely better than the 
others, for each has its own peculiar characteristics and 
under proper conditions can become the machine best 
suited to the work in hand. 


Blast Furnace, 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. own the Adart Point blast 
furnace at Port Henry, built in 1872. It is 70 feet high 
by 16-foot bosh. The first Whitwell hot blast stoves used 
in this country were imported from England for this 
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The directors of the Port Henry Iron Ore Company 
are A. E. Tower, president and treasurer; W. C. Wither- 
bee, vice-president; Joseph T. Tower, secretary; James 
A. Burden, Jr., and H. M. Brinsmade. 

The directors of the railroad company are W. T. 
Foote, Jr., president; Moses Taylor, vice-president; A. 
E. Tower, treasurer and general manager; H. N. Brins- 
made, secretary; I. Townsend Burden and F. S. Wither- 
bee. 

Pilling & Crane are the sales agents for these com- 
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Fig. 11.—The 


furnace. The furnace is now under lease to the North- 
ern Iron Company, who are intending to modernize the 
lant. 
Witherbee Memorial. 

This building was erected by their heirs to the memory 
f S. H. and J. G. Witherbee, who were practically the 
ounders of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. It is a very 
andsome structure, built of stone quarried in the vicinity. 
t contains a large auditorium, two schoolrooms, a hos- 
ital, bathrooms, reading rooms, billiard and other game 
A kindergarten, cooking school and sewing school 
re carried on in connection with the building. 

The directors of. Witherbee, Sherman & Co. are F. 
‘. Witherbee, president; Warren Delano, Jr., vice-presi- 
lent: W. C. Witherbee, treasurer; L. W. Francis, secre- 
ary; Moses Taylor and W. T. Foote, Jr. Their main 
‘ffice is at Port Henry, N. Y. Their New York office is 
cated in the Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
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panies, with offices located at New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Boston. 
—_——-~>- o> -— —— 


Saxton Furnace Company in Receivers’ Hands.—On 
application of A. A. Stevens for sundry creditors and 
J. M. Reynolds for the Saxton Furnace Company in the 
bill and answer in equity, filed before Judge Wood, at 
Lewiston, Pa., December 12, William Lauder and Charles 
H. Scott were appointed receivers of the Saxton Furnace 
Company, at Saxton, Pa. The property consists of two 
blast furnaces, with a capacity of 200 tons of pig iron daily, 
at Saxton, ore and coal mines in Bedford and Huntingdon 
counties, and the Valley Iron Mills at Coatesville. The 
receivers take charge at once, and will operate the plant 
for a time at least. The depression in the iron market, 
the high cost of materials and some unprofitable invest- 
ments caused the embarrassment, but it is expected that 
all creditors will be paid in cash. 
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Domestic Freight Rate on Rails Reduced. 


At its meeting in Buffalo last week the Steel Rate 
Committee of the Trunk Line Association disposed of 
the question of a domestic rate on steel rails. The basing 
rate from Pittsburgh and Buffalo to New York, New Eng- 
land and Philadelphia, beginning January 1, will be $2.7u 
per ton, a reduction of 30 cents. Nothing was done 
about Baltimore and, for the present, the rate to that city 
will remain at $2.60. A commmittee was appointed, how- 
ever, to consult with the Southern lines with a view of 
reaching an understanding that will result in naming a 
mutually satisfactory through rate to Southern points. 
The practice so far has been for the Southern lines to 
make a rate and pay their connections their specific rate 
up to Baltimore. No change was made in the basis from 
Johnstown, thus giving that point less of an advantage 
tnan it has had at the higher rate of $3 from Pittsburgh. 
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local parties contemplating the establishment of new in- 
dustries. 
—_—___@-@e 


Dayton Power Hammer. 


To meet the demand believed to exist to a considerable 
extent for a comparatively light and moderately priced 
power hammer adapted to the general requirements of 
jobbing blacksmiths, as well as of manufacturers of goods 
involving forging work of a medium weight, the Dayton 
hammer has been designed. While built to sell at a price 
lower than is usual for machines of the more familiar 
type, none of the essentials for reliability and satisfac- 
tory service have been slighted. As may be seen from the 
illustration, the construction is simple, yet it is stated 
that all parts are made from the best materials and that 
no needed adjustment is lacking. 

Control of the action of the hammer is by means of a 





THE DAYTON POWER HELVE HAMMER. 


The effect of the reduction to be made next year is to 
place Buffalo upon what is known as the Bessemer basis. 
in other words, it assures to the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany in Buffalo an equality in rates with competitors in 
Pittsburgh. 

——————_—-- 

The special convention of the sheet steel workers of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
\Vorkers, in session at Pittsburgh last week, to consider 
the proposiuons of the manufacturers to remove the 
restrictive clause as to output of the mills, and that the 
men accept a reduction of wages, adjourned on Friday 
night after having practically acceded to the removal of 
the limit of output, and deciding to put tue question of 
wage reduction to a referendum vote of the lodges. The 
manufacturers say the wage reduction is as necessary as 
the removal of the limit of output if the union mills are 
to compete with the nonunion. 


The Erie Railroad Company, through their industrial 
commissioner, Luis Jackson, 21 Cortlandt street, New 
York, have issued a map calling attention to the com- 
manding territory covered by that system through West- 
ern New York, Western Pennsylvania and Northeastern 
Ohio. This locality is a magnificent economic location, 
and the industrial commissioner will be pleased to fur- 
nish full information concerning it to manufacturers and 


friction clutch pulley of simple design. Starting, stop- 
ping and stroke regulation for variation of intensity and 
rapidity of blow are said to be readily governed by pres- 
sure of the operator’s foot upon the treadle. The treadle 
is so arranged as to allow the operator to stand in front 
of the hammer or at either side. The helve is a ham- 
mered steel bar, 1% inches in diameter at the large end, 
and with a taper fit bearing 6% inches long in the head 
piece. Proper flexibility of action of the helve is secured 
in the Dayton hammer by use of helical springs made 
from %-inch high grade steel. The radial length of the 
helve is 2644 inches, and the maximum stroke of the ham- 
mer head is 8 inches. The driving shaft is of hammered 
steel, 1 3-16 inches in diameter, running in bearings lined 
with antifriction metal, as also are all other bearings in 
the machine. The eccentric and strap are of substantia! 
construction, and the connecting rod or pitman is pro- 
vided with means for, adjustment of its length. The 
driving pulley is 11% inches in diameter, with a face 
width suited to the use of a 24-inch belt. The speed for 
which the machine should be belted is 275 revolutions 
per minute, and the power stated as being required under 
these conditions is from % to % horse-power. 

The top of the anvil is 24 inches above the bottom of 
the base; the floor space required by the machine is 
20 x 48 inches; the total weight is given as 900 pounds. 
The makers are the Miami Valley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Present Status of the Hudson River Tunnel. 


Even as New York is now noted for its bridges—both 
as to size and variety of design—so it will soon be cele- 
brated for the extent of its underground and submarine 
work. Independent of the subway there are now wnhder 
way or contemplated several important lines of tunnels. 
The Board of Aldermen have now before them an appli- 
cation for a tunned under the Hudson, from Cortlandt 
street to Jersey City. Another is projected from South 
Ferry to South Brooklyn, but the largest and most im- 
portant of all is that which will give the Pennsylvania 
Railroad an entrance into and transit through the city 
from Jersey City to Long Island. Taken all in all, this 
is the most costly project of this kind ever planned, and 
will consume more iron than any other underground work 
ever attempted. The metal called for would be more than 
sufficient to duplicate any half dozen cantilever or suspen- 
sion bridges now in existence. The main features of 
this tunnel we have described in previous issues, as well 
as the principal points in the specifications. Bids were 
received for its construction last Tuesday. 

The old Hudson River tunnel, begun 30 years ago, is 
now nearing completion. During the period of its exist- 
ence it has seen many changes in ownership and manage- 
ment, many alterations in its plans, and many stages of 
active operations, followed by more or less prolonged 
times of idleness. It was started by the late D. C. Has- 
kin, who had a theory that the silt composing the river 
bed was of such consistency that it would form a perfect 
partition, separating the water of the river from the 
interior, provided an accurate balance was maintained 
between the air pressure and the hydrostatic head. Follow- 
ing out this theory the heading was left unprotected and 
was cut into steps, or terraced, and upon these steps 
men stood while digging. This was the most interesting 
period of the whole work, as it introduced an entirely 
new method of boring through material of this character. 
The several hundred feet of tunnel constructed in accord- 
ance with this method proved the plan to be feasible in 
tenacious material of the same physical quality all the 
way; but it failed to show its adaptability in changing 
material, particularly that carrying quicksand pockets. 
As the heading was advanced rings of flanged plates 
were put in position, and a lining of 30 inches of brick 
laid in hydraulic cement completed the work. 

One serious difficulty arising from the above method 
was the impossibility of following the grade laid down. 
The newly excavated heading would sink more or less 
before and just after the plates had been put in. The 
exact extent of this sinking could not be calculated be- 
forehand owing to the slight difference in density of the 
silt, and in consequence of this the grade of the north 
tunnel is extremely irregular for 300 or 400 feet from 
the shaft, is at present much too heavy for anything 
except an electric motor. If necessary this can be cor- 
rected by shaving off a portion of the invert at the high 
part of the grade and filling in at the low part, so as to 
make the grade less abrupt. ‘The tunnel is large enough 
to admit of this without reducing its capacity. 

To remedy the fault of construction, John F. Anderson 
designed the so-called “ pilot.” This was a 6-foot tube 
built of interchangeable flanged steel plates. The for- 
ward end was projected into the silt 10 or 12 feet in ad- 
vance of the heading, the rear end extending into the com- 
pleted tunnel, from which it was braced by radially dis- 
posed timbers. The whole resembled a wheel, the hub 
being the pilot, the spokes the braces and the tire the 
shell of the tunnel. This plan provided a rigid center 
from which the plates could be supported until the ma- 
sonry had been laid up. After this there was no trou- 
ble in maintaining grade. As the pilot advanced, the rear 
plates were removed and carried to the forward end. 

Of the two parallel tunnels originally planned. most 
of the work had been done on the north one. After a 
cave-in in 1880 in which 21 men lost their lives, a large 
brick shaft was sunk at the New Jersey end. At the bot- 
tom an opening was made to a large chamber from which 
the two tunnels started. After the north tunnel had been 
bored about 3000 feet and the south one 600 feet work 
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was stopped for lack of funds. In the meantime a caisson 
had been sunk at the New York end and the north tunnel 
finished for 200 feet. This work was through dock mud 
and sand, and was prosecuted in a unique way. A false 
heading of iron plates was put in, and then the plates at 
the top were removed one at a time until an excavation 
had been made of a size to receive a crown plate and two 
or three side plates. Another crown plate and more side 
plates were added, and this was continued 10 or 12 feet, 
when a new false heading was started. The second head- 
ing was extended at such a rate that its lower edge was 
always a little lower than the upper edge of the first 
heading. A chamber was thus formed, which was similar 
in principle to those of the ordinary shield. Progress was 
extremely slow, 12 inches advance constituting a good 
day’s work. 

During the summer of 1889 S. Pearson & Son of Eng- 
land assumed charge, and at once introduced the shield 
method of working. They also substituted cast iron 
flanged plates in place of the steel plates and masonry be- 
fore used. The firm carried on the work for about a year. 
confining their exertions solely to the north tunnel from 
the New Jersey end, when money again gave out and 
work ceased. About 4000 feet had been completed of the 
total of 5600 feet between the shafts. 

Early last year the New York & New Jersey Railroad 
Company, with Charles M. Jacobs as chief engineer, ob- 
tained control of the property and franchises of the orig- 
inal company. It may be here mentioned that these 
franchises are extremely broad and correspondingly valu- 
able. Under the New York franchise the company have 
the right to select practically any terminal point they 
may desire in the city, and to condemn and acquire the 
necessary land. The new company have obtained land at 
Greenwich and Christopher streets for the New York 
terminal station. The other terminal will be at Hender- 
son and Fourteenth streets, Jersey City. The old shield 
brought from Glasgow 13 years ago is still used in the 
north tunnel, and with it 800 feet have been built. Part 
of this work was partially in rock, which in no case ex- 
tended above the center line of the tunnel. A shield of 
improved design is now being made for the south tunnel, 
upon which operations will be resumed in a short time. 
The first plans called for tunnels 18 feet in diameter, 
and this size will be continued through the entire north 
tunnel; but in the case of the south tunnel the diameter 
will be reduced to 15 feet 3 inches, which is considered 
large enough for trolley cars, for which both tunnels will 
be used. 

The cast iron lining plates now employed are 20% 
inches wide, and there are 11 of them and a key plate in 
one ring. The plates are flanged and welded, the thick- 
ness being 1 7-16 inches, and the flanges 8 inches deep by 
1% inches thick. Each linear foot of lining weighs 7565 
pounds. As the tunnels leave the bed of the river they 
will be converted into a double track single tunnel, which 
will be changed to a three-track tunnel as the station is 
approached. 

—__~>-o____ 


The Indiana-Chicago Air Line has completed surveys 
for an electric railway from South Bend to Chicago, by 
way of Michigan City. A spur from Kast Chicago to 
Indiana Harbor is already in operation. This line will 
connect with sections already built east of South Bend, 
and within a year it is expected that through trains will 
be run from Cleveland to Chicago by electric power. Both 
passenger and freight service are being provided for. The 
line is controlled by the Stone-Allen-Hanna syndicate of 
Cleveland, of which Luther Allen is president; Judge 
Stone is general solicitor: George W. Bryan of South 
Bend is secretary and treasurer; W. Osgood Orton of 
South Bend is assistant treasurer, and J. B. Hanna of 
Cleveland is first vice-president. The power house for the 
system between South Bend and Chicago will be located 
at Michigan City. 


In Chicago, on December 13, at the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, held in Chicago in 1898, a final dividend of 4.65 per 
cent. on the capital stock was declared. This makes 
dividends of $2.46 on each $10 share of the stock. 
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Pattern Making.* 


BY J. C. WARNE. 

In this paper I shall confine myself to remarks on 
wood pattern making as distinct from metal pattern mak- 
ing, being more familiar with that branch of work. I 
have divided my subject under the following heads: 
Materials, Machinery, Men and Patterns. 


Materials. 
White pine is almost universally used in the 
making of wood patterns, it being well adapted in 


its nature for such service, light, easy to cut, permits of 
a nice finish, retains its shape, not warping or twisting 
like other varieties of the fir woods, and if properly 
taken care of in the foundry will stand a good deal of 
wear, especially if rapping plates are provided. Its 
availability in large quantities to meet an ever increas- 
ing demand is also in its favor. Taken altogether, it is 
hard to find a wood equal to it, its first cost being con- 
sidered. 

Of all woods for pattern work mahogany is the best, 
partaking of the nature of both hard and soft woods, be- 
ing practically impervious to damp, therefore retaining 
its original shape. As it stands a great deal of hard 
usage, it is oftentimes used in preference to iron pat- 
terns, particularly so in Europe. Its high cost, however, 
almost precludes its use. 

Among the hard woods cherry is by far the best, re- 
taining its shape fairly well, is not so hard to cut as 
other hard woods, makes an excellent finish and stands 
ordinary wear and tear admirably. Patterns of white 
pine faced up with cherry in the wearing parts will last 
for years of the hardest kind of service if kept well var- 
nished. A good example is furnished by car wheel pat- 
terns. The writer has had car wheel patterns in almost 
daily service for ten years, 16 to 20 molds being put up 
each day from a single pattern. They were only with- 
drawn from service to have repairs made to flanges and 
rim. 

The grades of lumber to be used should vary accord- 
ing to the job. Patterns from which only one casting is 
to be made, with little probability of another being made 
in the future, can be made economically of cheaper ma- 
terial so long as the lumber is sound and free from 
checks; a few sound knots do not signify, as these can 
oftentimes be cut out with advantage by a little dis- 
cretion of the pattern maker when marking out his ma- 
terial. Lumber full of fine checks, although it may be 
perfectly clear, is an abomination to the pattern maker 
and.a source of loss to the buyer, both in time and ma- 
terial. 

Where large quantities are used it pays to buy large- 
ly and store. Kiln dried lumber is never so good as the 
naturally seasoned lumber, and where large quantities 
are used it will pay to take the trouble to paint the ends 
of the planks or boards, as this will prevent checking of 
the ends and will effect a considerable saving of ma- 
terial. 

For standard patterns the lumber cannot be too good. 
All lumber used in pattern work, whether No. 1, 2, or 3 
quality, should be well seasoned. It is no economy either 
for the pattern maker or his fellow worker, the molder, 
to make patterns from lumber such as is sometimes used, 
from which the water oozes out in front of a chisel cut or 
flies about when turned in the lathe. Patterns made 
from such never give satisfaction, and if wanted again 
in a month or so, owing to shrinkage in wood, must be 
dressed over again. If this is not true, and the molder 
gets it, then the molder has his own troubles in drawing 
from sand and patching breakdowns, &c., and the job is 
one of anything but comfort to him and poor satisfaction 
all around. I am aware it cannot always be avoided, 
but should be eliminated as far as possible. 

Racks for keeping lumber on edge and easy of access 
should be provided in all pattern shops. At the high 
price at which the best pattern pine is now bought super- 
vision should be kept on the pattern makers, who at 


* Read at the December meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association. 
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times are apt to use the very best where a cheaper grade 
would answer the purpose fully as well. 
Gum shellac varnish is the standard article for var- 


nishing wood patterns. The best results are obtained 
from the best gum shellac and grain alcohol, and many 
pattern makers prefer to make it themselves rather than 
trust to the uncertainty of results obtained from that 
bought from varnish makers. Still there are some good 
brands on the market, and when you get the one that 
satisfies yourself and the molder, who will soon complain 
in unmistakable terms if his pattern clogs the sand, stick 
to that brand and do very little experimenting with any 
other, if you wish to keep yourself out of trouble. 

Leather fillets are now used almost universally and 
have come to stay, especially for a quick job, but for per- 
manent pattern work nothing surpasses the wood fillet. 
Fillets of putty are also quickly put in and unexpensive 
if time can be allowed for it to get hard. When var- 
nished over it forms a permanent hard fillet. 

Glue necessarily enters largely into the construction 
of patterns. Avoid cheap grades. The desirable glue to 
get is one that will set quickly and hold fast. These can 
be obtained, but, if not to be had, as a rule the slow set- 
ters are the strongest. If time is the object more than 
strength, then use the quick setters. 


Machinery. 


Machinery plays a most important part in the pat- 
tern shop. Thirty years ago a circular rip saw, band 
saw and lathe were about all to be seen in an ordinary 
pattern shop, and sometimes the lumber was not even 
planed. Hand work was then a very large factor in the 
production of patterns. To-day most pattern shops are, 
or ought to be, equipped with the best machinery possible 
to get. 

The jointer is a most useful machine and a great 
labor saver. No jointer should be permitted to have 
shop room that will not plane absolutely true so that 
work can be glued up straight from the machine. If it 
takes the place of a hand jointer plane, from which it 
takes its name, instead of a jack plane, then it fulfills its 
mission and is appreciated by its users, for pattern mak- 
ers, like most other craftsmen, desire to get along with 
the least expenditure of muscle where possible. 

A good band saw with wheels not less than 36 inches 
diameter, with tilting table, such as can be bought from 
a reliable house, is also desirable. A small and large 
wood turning lathe should be provided, also wood trim- 
mers, universal circular saw table, and for large shops 
a swing cut off circular saw. Work benches should have 
quick acting vises and steam heating glue pots, and a 
liberal allowance of these should be supplied. 

For a well equipped pattern shop I would recommend 
the purchase of machinery from makers who have made 
a special study of pattern shop requirements, and even 
if first cost is more, it will be cheaper in the end. 

I have outlined the machinery required in most pat- 
tern shops, but machinery should be bought suitable for 
the particular line of work the company are engaged in, 
which the foreman in charge will soon discriminate in 
favor of. 

The end and aim of the best machinery in the world 
will be defeated if proper care of it is not taken. In 
most shops it will be usually found there is one man who 
has the special knack of getting the machines to run just 
so. That is the man to keep at that work. I do not be 
lieve in every Tom, Dick and Harry fixing the machines. 
What is anybody’s job is nobody’s job, and you get no- 
body’s results. Employers should get all that is coming 
from the investment, and the pattern makers will appre- 
ciate nice, true cutting machinery. 


Men and Patterns. 


Accuracy should be the first law with every pattern 
maker. Speed is also a very important factor, but if ac 
curacy is sacrificed to speed there is too often sorrow all 
along the line from the pattern maker to the machinist, 
and much valuable time and considerable loss of money 
are involved. A good all round competent pattern maker 
should have “an eye like a hawk and a head like a 
Philadelphia lawyer.” This is a definition I once heard, 
but, while somewhat exaggerated and overdrawn, stil! 
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it shows that there must be ability of a high order shown. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of drawings, be 
able to read them truly and quickly, be no mean drafts- 
man, and the more his mathematical and mechanical 
knowledge the greater chance he will stand for a better 
position and the more valuable will he be to his em- 
ployer. He must possess a true eye, which will be found 
a great advantage to him. On him will devolve largely 
the amount of labor put into patterns. 

If the work to be done is permanent standard pat- 
terns, such, for instance, as steam pumps of graduated 
sizes, too much care in reason cannot be expended on the 
job. Parts should be well fitted together and the proper 
amount of draft given. If the patterns are in halves, he 
will provide the proper amount of metallic dowel pins. 
Avoid wooden dowels as much as possible, with sufficient 
number of rapping and lifting plates for drawing pat- 
terns. This latter item is too often forgotten, and only 
brought to the pattern maker’s notice when he sees the 
results of the molder’s draw spike. Always put it in 
the weakest part of the pattern, and where the grain 
of the wood is shortest. Do not skimp rapping plates, 
lifting plates and drawing straps in permanent patterns. 
It pays for the extra cost and time of putting in. 

Core prints of sufficient length to sustain weight of 
cores without crushing molds should be used. The pat- 
tern maker who gets his intricate cores correct and to 
fit the mold exactly has solved one of the most difficult 
problems in pattern making, and will save himself and 
the molder who handles his job much sorrow and heart- 
burnings. Indeed, no pattern maker can be considered 
successful unless he has acquired the faculty of having 
his cores well fitting and correct. More skill is frequently 
required in making core boxes than patterns. This is 
well known among foundrymen. 

It frequently happens that a pattern is required for 
only one casting. I have known men who could not seem 
to appreciate this fact, but would spend just as much 
time on the job as if there were a hundred required. 
This is where the judgment of the good pattern maker 
is shown. 

In work of this kind a strong, substantial pattern is 
not necessary ; sufficiently strong to retain its shape and 
stand the molder’s handling will do. Extra finish is not 
required. So long as the pattern is accurate in its essen- 
tials that is all that is necessary. These are the cases 
where the pattern maker shows his value to his employer 
in his ability to discriminate and be governed accordingly. 
These traits of the pattern maker’s make-up are more 
readily observed in men who have been raised pattern 
makers from their youth up than in men who have ac- 
quired the trade in after life, having worked at other 
wood working trades. Of course there are exceptions to 
every rule. 

A good pattern maker wil! always be on the alert to 
catch the draftsman’s errors, and draftsmen are liable to 
err, as every pattern maker of experience knows. 


Sume Special Points. 


Another feature of pattern making is that oftentimes 
the expense of a costly pattern can be avoided by sweep- 
ing up the work, and a good spindle and socket should be 
an adjunct to every foundry where machinery castings 
are made. A little getting together of the foundry fore- 
man and boss pattern maker will often produce a consid- 
erable saving in pattern work by the use of the spindle 
and sweeps. How easy, for instance, a bed of sand can 
be leveled up for open sand castings; a good, level sweep 
board swung aroun on a spindle and you have it, doing 
away with straight edges and leveling strips, producing 
better and quicker work, as every molder knows. The 
foundry foreman and pattern maker should work hand 
in hand. The best results are obtained this way, two 
heads being better than one. 

The pattern maker does not always see a job through 
the molder’s eyes, and his methods can oftentimes be im- 
proved by the advice of the molder, and the molder will 
work in a happier frame of mind if the pattern is to his 
liking. 

In the making of patterns it is necessary to have glue 
in most cases to secure the component parts permanent- 
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ly together, but there are lots of patterns that could, and 
ought to, be made with a minimum amount of glue in- 
stead of a maximum, as is too often.the case. Where glue 
is exposed to the damp sand trouble is invariably caused, 
and the less glue the better. There is such a thing as 
having patterns too securely made, as every pattern mak- 
er knows when he has to make some simple changes and 
finds hubs and prints glued fast and has to break them 
all to pieces, tearing the under wood with it when he has 
to remove them, when the unscrewing of a wood serew or 
the hub or print being loose ought to suffice without the 
dab of glue under it. 

The proper construction of patterns, not only for 
strength in themselves but also to allow of the easiest 
and least expensive method of molding, is the desirable 
thing in pattern making, consistent of course with the end 
in view of all patterns—i. e., the making of the best cast- 
ings with the least expense to the employer of both pat- 
tern maker and molder—for in these days of sharp com- 
petition you cannot afford to be generous either in time 
or material. Patterns are often made by the pattern mak- 
er, especially if the patterns are made in a job shop, with 
a view to getting the job out of hand as quickly as possi- 
ble, and the best methods are not used. The molder has 
to finish the job at an additional cost of time, which would 
have been better put on the pattern before it left the pat- 
tern shop. However, you cannot blame the job shops. 
They have a living to get, and, like every one else, are not 
working for glory. 

Shrinkage of castings is a very important item in pat- 
tern making. In some castings of very heavy type scarce- 
ly any allowance for shrinkage will be necessary, but in 
the heavier type of machinery castings 1-12 inch per 
foot; in the lighter grades of machinery castings, 1-10 
inch per foot, and in castings such as builders use, 4% 
inch per foot. I have found it not wise to have one allow- 
ance for all castings, as the best results will not be ob- 
tained if this is followed. For brass and steel 3-16 inch 
per foot will be found about right. 

A few words in conclusion as to the pattern shop. 
Have it amply lighted with daylight and fully lighted 
artificially when necessary; the walls, if brick, covered 
with whitewash, and if wood, white paint. If they are 
not so first, try the experiment of a little whitewash and 
note effects. A comfortable heat should be maintained. 
If not, the effects of glued work will be largely mini- 
mized and poor results will obtain. Pattern makers should 
be crowded no more than necessary. All these things tend 
to produce successful pattern making. 

sbiancaegee attend 


A Brilliant Engineer. 


Factory Inspector D. H. McAbee of Indiana received 
the following report from an engineer, who was asked to 
comply with the boiler inspection laws of the State: 

“This is to certify that I have this day inspected— 
Unknown—steam boiler, manufactured by—Unknown— 
and the same has been tested by—Unknown—and that 
the following is a full and true statement of conditions 
found by me: 

“Kind of labor—Unknown. 

“Tensile strength, when known-—Unknown. 

““ Seams, lap or butt—Unknown. 

“How many rows of rivets—Never counted them; 
why? 

“Heads of boilers, cast or wrought—Unknown. 1 
wasn’t there when it was made. 

“ Bursting pressure—Unknown. It never bursted. 

“Internal or external furnace—Unknown. 

“ Are boilers properly braced or stayed ?—Unknown. 

“ Any loose braces—Suppose braces were loose, what 
of it? 

“ Are there any step valves between safety valves and 
boiler?—Why should such be necessary? 

“ Any scale or deposit in boiler?—Yes, some, of course. 
Impossible to keep a boiler perfectly clean. 

“ Explanations or remarks.—Please give us some idea 
as to what you mean by these questions and what they 
are for, and maybe we can tell you something about what 
you want.” 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 


Lonbon, December 5, 1903.—The chief event this week 
has been the ascertainment of the Midland Iron & Steel 
Wages Board. The average selling price for the two 
months works out at £3 15s. 3.81d. In round figures the 
total quantity sold was 31,356 tons, which is an increase 
upon the 27,177 tons recorded as the result of the last bi- 
monthly ascertainment. The average selling price on the 
last occasion was £6 15s. 87d. The alteration is not suffi- 
cient to bring about any variation in wages, so the rate 
for puddling remains 8 shillings 9 pence per ton basis 
price, and millmen’s wages in proportion. This rate will 
remain in operation until February 6, 1904. A year ago 
the average selling price of the same 12 selected firms 
was 3 shillings 3.91 pence better than the prices given 
above. This shows how the market has been slackening 
during the past 12 months, and this is only average, for 
the decline in the price of hoop, strip and miscellaneous 
iron is no less than 9 shillings 3 pence. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the market is nervous and panicky. There 
are still fair contracts on hand, the completion of which 
will afford steady employment up to the Christmas holi- 
days, and after that we shall see what we shall see. 

The influence of other markets is upon us, and we are 
watching closely developments both in America and Ger- 
many. American pig iron and steel are both being now 
more freely offered. The Germans are still keen for busi- 
ness, and though quotations for German sheet bars are 
nominally 84 shillings, that price can be reduced for a 
reasonable contract. The German iron trade, from latest 
advices, shows no change. The plate trade—especially 
boiler plates—is weakening. In finished iron and steel 
the heavy lines are complaining of a slackening of orders, 
and as here so in Germany contracts are not being given 
out until next year. 

Among other branches adversely affected by present 
conditions is hematite pig iron. There has for some time 
past been something almost like a famine of Spanish ore, 
due to the strike of the iron miners in the north of Spain. 
This left stocks very low, and although the men are back 
at work on the old terms, output has not been so large as 
formerly. In the south of Spain considerable develop- 
ments of new ore deposits are in progress, but these can- 
not mature for some time. Spanish mine owners are 
coming to a closer understanding among themselves, and 
the result is that prices tend to advance. Where formerly 
the price was 5 to 6 shillings, they are now obtaining 9 
to 10 shillings at the mines. 

A West Bromwich correspondent reports that some 
uneasiness is being caused in the Black Country by the 
rumors which are in circulation concerning the depres- 
sion prevailing in many of the chief industries. The tube 
trade, which finds employment for thousands of oper- 
atives, is just now very depressed, and in some cases the 
works are only in operation two, three and four days per 
week. 

Death of Sir Frederick Bramwell. 


Sir Frederick Bramwell, whose death is announced, 
was born in 1818. It is of interest to note that the year 
of his birth saw tne foundation of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In 1834 Bramwell was apprenticed to John 
Hague, an engineer of the old school. In due course he 
became a consulting engineer, and was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1856. In 
1862, by constant attendance to the affairs of the Insti- 
tution, by clever debating powers, and by general all 
round ability, he attained full membership. He became, 
as the years went on, a regular figure as an expert wit- 
ness in all the great law cases in which mechanics were 
involved. It is no exaggeration to say that during the 
last 30 or 40 years of the nineteenth century Bramwell 
was nearly always present, either as arbitrator or wit- 
ness. In 1874 he was chosen president of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, his presidential address being 
one of the most interesting and stimulating within mem- 
ory. Eleven years later he was president of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, became president of the Mechan- 
ical Science Section of the British Association in 1872, 
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and again at Montreal in 1884. His past services and 
scientific eminence led to his appointment as president 
of the association in 1888. Toward the end of his years 
honors fell thick and fast—D. C. L. from Oxford, and 
Durham, LL.D. from Cambridge and McGill, and a 
baronetcy in 1889. 

Profits and Dividends. 


Richard Hornsby & Sons, Limited, of Grantham, re- 
port an improved trade, declaring a dividend of 5 per 
cent., and putting by £5,000 to the reserve fund. The 
company are nearly a century old, and have made their 
name famous not only for agricultural implements, but 
for a very useful oil engine. The profits for 1903 amount 
to £23,455. In 1900 the profits were £26,830; in 1899, 
£47,932; in 1898, £37,827. Thus the fluctuations are 
marked, but, all things considered, the dividend is a good 
one. 

A Big Admiralty Purchase. 


The British Admiralty have purchased the two battle 
ships complete which were under construction at Elswick 
and Barrow, for the Chilean Government, for £1,875,000, 
inclusive of all expenses. In February it was stated in 
the House of Commons that the Admiralty was not pre- 
pared to purchase these ships for £2,200,000, but the re- 
duction in price seems to have induced the Admiralty 
to change its mind. These two battle ships have been on 
sale for some months as the result of the convention con- 
cluded between Chile and the Argentine Republic. The 
two boats, known as the “ Constitution ” and the “ Liber- 
tad,” are very much the same in build and detail. On 
the occasion of the launch at Barrow, Lieutenant Dawson 
spoke of the “ Libertad” as follows: 

She is, for her displacement, the most powerfully armed 
ship afloat. Her main armament includes four high power 10 
inch guns, capable of perforating at a range of 3 miles the 11- 
inch Krupp cemented plates on the latest American battle ships 
of the “ Louisiana” class. ‘The 14 74-inch guns will be capable 
at a range of + miles of perforating the 5-inch Krupp cemented 
side armor of the latest American cruisers of the ‘“ Tennessee” 
class, which have 2000 odd tons greater displacement than the 
“Libertad.” ‘hese guns, too, have a rate of fire of seven 
rounds per minute. It may be said that it is not fair to com- 
pare a battle ship with a cruiser, but while the ship we have 
just launched will have all the advantage of the battle ship 
proper with regard to armor, having a 7-inch belt, a 10-inch 
barbette and 11-inch conning tower, she has also high gun power 
and great speed. 


The Proposed German Steel Trust, 


Information as to the inner politics of the proposed 
German steel trust is hard to come by, but the following 
is from a correspondent who has hitherto proved him- 
self to be well acquainted with the facts. The abortive 
results of the two days’ conference held at Dusseldort 
this week leave little hope that success will attend the 
efforts made to found a general steel syndicate, to in- 
clude all the works in Rhenish-Westphalia, Lorraine and 
Upper Silesia. To the surprise of the principals of the 
Rhenish-Westphalia firms, the representatives of the 
Lorraine works, whose co-operation had practically been 
assured previously, held entirely aloof from the proceed- 
ings, while the important Silesian works adhered to their 
demands for a larger allotted production than the re- 
mainder were.prepared to concede. In these circum- 
stances the negotiations were adjourned until the sec- 
ond week in December. 

In the meantime it is remarked that the position of 
the other combinations is far from being of a satisfactory 
nature. The pig iron syndicate has, with difficulty, been 
renewed for three years, while the light sheet syndicate 
is tumbling to pieces in its fight with nonmembers. The 
plate syndicate, the rolled wire syndicate and the wire 
nail combination are unable to keep the works in full 
operation, and at the same time they have to meet the 
competition of the outstanding works. To make matters 
worse, there has been a breach of faith on the part of 
the semi-finished steel syndicate, the syndicate for gir- 
ders, and U and other sections, and the rail syndicate, 
all of which arranged some months ago to work in har- 
mony in the matter of the export trade. Some of the 
principal works now suggest that instead of endeavoring 
to prolong the minor syndicates, most of which expire 
at the end of this year, it would be preferable to allow 
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them to lapse and freedom of competition to have its 
play in the future. 
A New Combine. 

It is now public property that negotiations are pro 
ceeding between the Weardale Steel, Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, whose offices are at Newcastle-on-lyne, and the 
South Durham Steel & Iron Company, with a view to 
amalgamation. The combine is the outcome of extensions 
at the Cargo Fleet Iron Works, which were bought about 
two years ago by Sir Christopher Furness. These have 
been overhauled and fitted with up to date blast furnaces 
and appliances, which will be ready for operation at the 
turn of the year. The intention of the amalgamation is 
to insure a regular and economical supply of raw ma- 
terial to the South Durham Company’s plate mills from 
the Cargo Fleet Blast furnaces. The two concerns are 
the most important in the steel trade in the North of 
England. The Weardale Steel, Coal & Coke Company were 
registered in September, 1899, and the following January 
they acquired the whole share capital of the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Company. Their authorized capital is £900,000, in 
500,000 preferred ordinary and 400,000 deferred ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors is Sir Christopher Furness, and he is well backed 
by a strong directorate. The South Durham Steel & Iron 
Company were formed to acquire the Moor Steel & Lron 
Works and the Stockton Malleable Iron Works, both at 
Stockton-on-Tees, and the West Hartlepool Steel & Iron 
Works, at West Hartlepool. The purchase money was 
£825,000, paid £250,000 in ordinary shares and the balance 
in cash. The capital is divided into ordinary and prefer- 
ence shares, and in 1901 a dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid, but in 1902 the dividend was passed. There have 
been considerable fluctuations in the price of the shares. 
Sir Christopher Furness is chairman of this company as 
well, so that negotiations have been easy. 


Armor Plate Manufacture in Sweden. 


The limited capacity of the native works to produce 
steel plates for war vessels has induced the Swedish 
naval authorities down to the present time to place their 
orders in Germany when special qualities of armor have 
been required. In the case, however, of the battle ship 
“Oskar II,” which is now in course of construction, the 
naval authorities recently invited foreign firms to tender 
for the supply of armor plate. Among the offers received 
is one from the firm of William Beardmore & Co. of Glas- 
gow, which, although much higher than those of the other 
works, is recommended to the Government for considera- 
tion. The Glasgow firm are said to give an undertaking 
in their tender to establish works in Sweden for the man- 
ufacture of armor plate, and to entertain the expectation 
that the new works would be required to produce all the 
plates needed for the Swedish fleet in the future. A de- 
cision on the question of this proposal, as suggested to 
the Government for deliberation, has not been arrived at 
up to the present time. 


American Cutting on the Clyde. 


Just as I am closing these notes I see a telegram from 
Glasgow to the effect that yesterday morning American 
representatives were offering steel billets and slabs in 
the Lanarkshire steel centers at 76 shillings, a cut of 4 
shillings compared with the price asked for last week. 
It is necessary to observe, however, that this statement 
is unconfirmed. 8. G. H. 

——-- oe -——-—- 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company's Finances. 


A committee, consisting of James A. Blair, William 
l.. Bull, Otto T. Bannard, Philip Lehman and John E. 
Borne, has been organized to assist in placing the affairs 
if the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company on a permanent 
tinancial basis, acting in harmony with the officers, di- 
rectors and representatives of the majority of the stock. 
The committee, in an address to holders of Colorado Fuel 
> per cent. debentures, says that $13,600,000 will be re- 
quired to recover property recently sold by the company, 
ind at the same time provide sufficient money to com- 
plete improvements now under way. 

Under the plan which bas been made public by the 


committee two ways are provided for the purpose of rais- 
in« the sum above named, of which the company are 
urgently in need: These may be reduced to the following 
two propositions : 

That Kuward VY. Cary, acting for the Rockefeller- 
Gould interests, convey the properties of the Fuel & Iron 
Company purchased by them to the bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee, or a company to be organized under 
the direction of the committee, and that an issue be 
authorized of 30-year 5 per cent. convertible consolidated 
tirst-mortgage bonds limited to $45,000,000, which shall 
be secured by a mortgage as a direct charge upon the 
properties conveyed. 

That Mr. Cary convey all the properties bought by him 
to a corporation organized or to be organized, who shall 
make an issue of $45,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds as a 
direct charge upon the properties conveyed, and upon all 
debentures that may be acquired. 

The new securities provided for under the plan are to 
be appropriated as follows: Holders of outstanding deben- 
tures receive $14,000,000 in new bonds and $2,800,000 in 
new common stock, which is in the proportion of 100 and 
20 per cent., respectively. For raising the new capital 
are to be used $17,000,000 in bonds and $3,400,000 in 
stock. For retiring the outstanding $6,000,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds there are to be used $6,000,000 in bonds, and 
the remaining $8,000,000 are to remain in the treasury. 

It appears from the plan that the total amount ad- 
vanced by the Rockefeller-Gould interests was recently 
increased by $7,591,200, making a total of $12,991,200. 

cccesaapsieeesciilliditimemcesiinsaies 


The Dickinson Cast Iron Stack. 


Paul Dickinson, 1404 Security Building, Chicago, is 
placing on the market a neat cast iron stack, which is 
herewith illustrated. This stack has a novel adjustment 
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for making it conform to the top of the roof upon which 
it is set. The adjustment consists of the use of wedge 
shaped blocks held in position by bolts at the ends. These 
stacks are much more durable than sheet iron stacks, and 
are furnished at practically the same cost. They are in- 
tended for railroad signal towers, watch boxes, &c., for 
which they are made in 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 inch diameters. 
Larger sizes are made for power plants, any diameter of 
pipe being furnished and any length of stack. The manu- 
facturer states that these stacks are made heavy enough 
to be practically everlasting; that they are easily and 
quickly erected, do their own flashing and make a per- 
fectly tight roof. The illustration given is for a ridge, 
another form of base being furnished when the stack is 


to be placed on the slope of a roof. 
——--~++e- 


BE. Koerting of Gebrueder Koerting, the well-known 
builders of gas engines of Koertingsdorf, near Hanover, 
is now in this country. 
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Foreign Trade Developments Encouraging. 


Conditions in our international trade relations ar: 
most significanc. They are vastly different from those 
existing in 1902. At that time the financial interests of the 
United States were staggering under the heavy load of in- 
debtedness to foreign bankers which had been incurred 
for the purpose of conducting flotations of great consoli- 


dations. The necessity of discharging these obligations’ 


imposed a burden on our financiers which came near prov- 
ing disastrous. It had been expected that the balance 
of trade in favor of this country would be large enough 
during the fall months to enable this indebtedness to be 
met easily. It will be recalled, however, that our im- 
ports were unexpectedly large, and while our exports 
maintained their volume fairly well, the credit balance in 
favor of this country fell very much under expectations. 
The reserve capital of this country was therefore drawn 
upon much beyond what had been anticipated. This con- 
dition of international trade had a very important influ- 
ence in bringing about the great decline in securities 
which began in the fall of that year and continued with 
little intermission until quite recently. 

In view of these facts, it is most refreshing to ob- 
serve the conditions now obtaining. Our foreign indebt- 
edness, which was huge in 1902, has not only been dis- 
charged, but the balance of trade has this fall run so 
heavily in favor of this country that our foreign custom- 
ers have been compelled to make large remittances in 
gold to meet their liabilities in the account with us. The 
boot is now on the other leg. Up to the beginning of this 
week the gold engaged for import into this country dur- 
ing this movement amounted to over $20,000,000. It has 
far exceeded any estimate made by banking interests. 
The figures which have just been issued for our Novem- 
ber imports and exports, in connection with those issued 
for October, explain this great change in favor of this 
country. The November exports of merchandise were 
larger than those of any other month except October, 
1900, being valued at $160,455,590, which is about $35,- 
000,000 more than the November record of last year. The 
exports of October were practically about the same as 
those of November. The imports of merchandise in No- 
vember totaled only $77,061,806, showing a balance of 
trade in favor of this country of $83,393,784. The favor- 
able balance therefore exceeds the total volume of im- 
ports for the month by more than $6,000,000. Further, it 
may be stated that the impérts in November were $8,000,- 
000 less than those in the corresponding month of last 
year. The October figures were likewise strongly favor- 
able to this country. 

This great change in our international trade is due to 
several causes. In the first place, the high value of our ex- 
ports of merchandise has been largely obtained through 
the high price of cotton. When the rampant speculation 
in cotton was in progress during the summer it was re- 
garded with disapproval by the great body of business 
inen, including financiers. It was considered unwhole- 
some and detrimental to trade interests, but as the crop 
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in this country proved considerably below the averag: 

the great advance in cotton has been apparently justified 
It is claimed that this high price has injured trade i 

products manufactured from cotton, but this is likely t 
be temporary, as the dry goods trade will in time adjus 
itself to the higher prices. Meanwhile, the effect inter 
nationally has been of incalculable importance to thi: 
country. In the second place, the lull in business partl) 
brought about by the great decline in securities has heay 

ily diminished our purchases abroad, and our import: 
are receding to what might be considered their norma! 
volume. In the third place, the change may be partly 
ascribed to the discharge of the indebtedness due abroad 
by our banking interests. 

The conditions set forth above may naturally be ex 
pected to have a wholesome effect in checking the pessi 
mism which has lately been so rampant in trade circles. 
While the quantity of gold imported is not itself larg: 
enough to stimulate domestic trade interests to any great 
extent, it is undoubtedly important enough to give much 
encouragement to those who believe that the depression in 
business is not likely to prove of long duration. When 
our foreign trade is shown to be on such a sound basis, a 
serious cause of apprehension is removed. We have ap 
parently nothing to fear now from our internationa! 
trade relations, and it remains with ourselves to put our 
domestic affairs in good condition. This may require 
some little time, but the process of readjustment of new 
domestic conditions is in progress, and thus far has not 
been accompanied by any serious failures. We are cer 
tainly in much better shape than we were one year ago. 


————-- o__—__ 


Wage Records for Employers’ Labor Bureaus. 





There is a wide difference of opinion among the men 
interested in the management of labor bureaus as to 
whether the rate of wages paid employees should become 
a part of the bureau records. Some bureaus have these 
records, some have not. The argument in favor of the 
record is that it helps to prevent a workman from hiring 
himself out to do work for which he is not trained or 
which he is otherwise incapable of performing well. 
There are frequent instances of a man applying for and 
getting a position which pays much higher wages than 
he had previously earned, with a result that his new em- 
ployer has to stand poor work and ruined materials and 
damaged machinery, until he finds out that he has been 
imposed upon and discharges the man. Every once in a 
while such a case is reported, for instance, where a ma- 
chinist’s helper hires himself out as an expert lathe or 
planer hand or as some other specialist, at twice the 
money he has been earning. This is especially true when 
times are brisk and good machinists hard to get. It is 
further argued in favor of the wage record that the 
skilled workmen, earning first-class wages, is protected 
by the system. Positions that he is capable of filling 
cannot be taken from him by men his inferior as work- 
men. Of course where a workman records himself at a 
labor bureau he can tell the truth or not as to what he 
has been earning. But sooner or later in a city where 
there is a labor bureau most of the men are recorded by 
their employers, and a true value of their worth as work- 
men is ascertained. 

The argument against the wage record is that it is 
unfair to the workman because it puts him at a great dis 
advantage in bargaining with a prospective employer. 
And no doubt this would be true were the employer tv 
know the exact wages that the man had previously re- 
ceived. Perhaps a first-rate machinist has been com- 
pelled by circumstances to take a job beneath his skill 
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and accept, say, $2 a day, when he could honestly earn 
$3. As a matter of fact the whole key to the argument 
s in the man in charge of the labor bureau. He may or 
may not feel it his duty to tell a subscriber the wage 
record of a workman. In Boston the plan of the bureau 
is to keep the wage record, but with the understanding 
that it shall not be given to the employer unless, in the 
opinion of the secretary in charge, it shall be necessary 
in order to protect the subscriber from a workman who 
is misrepresenting his value. 
Sica 

The Christmas exodus of labor is being carefully 
watched by many observers to ascertain if it means some- 
thing more than a desire on the part of these people to 
set back to their native lands in time for the holidays. 
It may be that the turn of the tide has come and that 
the country is to be rid of a superfluous population. ‘The 
immigrant who settles in a farming country to till the 
soil is always welcomed, for he comes to develop resources 
that add to the wealth of the country. But the immi- 
grant who settles in cities and in centers of manufactur- 
ing may or may not become a useful member of the com- 
munity. Immigration has been abnormal during the past 
five years, the country in its phenomenal prosperity pro- 
viding employment for the hordes who have poured in 
from every country of the old world, especially the South- 
ern countries. But now that business is slacking up the 
unskilled labor represented by the vast majority of the 
new immigration is generally the first to be discharged 
from manufacturing employment. It is suspected that 
one reason for the present rush of returning immigrants 
is that many men have decided to be satisfied with the 
little they have been able to accumulate and are return- 
ing to live out the remainder of their days in their old 
country home towns and cities. It has been estimated 
that to-day, even with many thousands of workmen out 
of employment, there would be few able bodied men idle 
in this country, excepting from choice, if the average of 
immigration for the past five years had been no greater 
than for the five years preceding. 

wii=aniieenalhalecialineibiiin 


Paraphrasing a familiar quotation, the legal fraternity 
inay well count that day lost in which some suit is not 
begun in connection with the United States Shipbuild- 
ing Company’s affairs. No recent single occurrence af- 
fords a parallel for fecundity of litigation. Apparently, 
everybody involved in any stage of the promotion is like- 
ly to have a suit entered against him on some ground, and 
iow cross suits are beginning 10 have their day also. The 
effect of these numerous suits is to cloy the public taste 
for sensations. The developments at first were highly in- 
teresting and whetted the appetite for more. But there is 
such a thing as presenting even the most spicy morsel 
too often. The limit in this case seems to be reached 
vhen a suit is undertaken at the instance of a sensa- 
tional newspaper, with hints that worse disclosures are 
i store than any thus far made. Languid interest is 
hown in the promised developments. 


—_—_—_+--e—__—_. 


Ozark Blast Furnace Company.—-A number of capi- 
alists of Kansas City, Mo., including F. E. Wear, Frank 
Brasier, N. V. Petgen, Frank W. Irwin and Francis C. 
Downey, have secured extensive ore fields, and have or- 
sanized three separate companies for mining the ore and 
educing it to pig iron. The manufacturing end of the 
jusiness is to be operated by the Ozark Blast Furnace 
Company, who have just organized, with a capital stock 
'f $500,000, and who will erect a blast furnace in the 
early spring near Springfield, Mo. No particulars as to 
he size and capacity of the proposed new stack are 
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available, as the plans are not yet sufficiently matured. 
‘he company inform us that no contracts have been let 
and that they will require a complete equipment. The 
mining operations are to be carried on by the Missouri 
Steel & Iron Company and the White River Iron Com- 
pany, both of whom were lately incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. For the present address all com- 
munications to Frank Brasier, 334 New York Life Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


———__ 2+ 


Opposition to Municipal Ownership of Chicago 
Street Railways. 


The question of municipal ownership of the street 
railways has been agitated in Chicago for several years. 
The present municipal administration is strongly in favor 
of the scheme, and three years since an overwhelming 
vote was cast in favor of it when the sense of the citizens 
wes tested at the polls. The franchises of some of the 
companies have expired, and their renewal is opposed by 
the city administration in the hope that a measure can 
be secured from the Legislature permitting municipal 
ownership. Meanwhile the service of the companies is 
antiquated and wholly inadequate, as the companies will 
make no improvement under the uncertain conditions gov- 
erning their tenure. An interesting contribution to the 
discussion has just been made by the local Civie Federa- 
tion, whose conclusions are unfavorable to municipal 
ownership. They point out that at least five years more 
must elapse until certain questions involving rights 
claimed by the companies can be settled in courts of last 
resort, and “ five or more years of even poorer service do 
not present an attractive feature.” Next, they place the 
cost of necessary improvements in equipment and service 
at $15,000,000 or more, which must be invested by the 
city if it takes hold, besides such further sum as may be 
necessary to acquire the existing properties and on which 
it is hard to set limits. They fail to see how the city will 
be able to raise this money. Third, they do not see such 
a degree of success in the enterprises now within the city 
control as to compel the belief that higher success would 
crown its efforts in the reconstruction and operation of 
the street railway systems, stating among other things 
that “in Chicago it costs fully 25 to 40 per cent. more to 
pave the streets under city administration than it does 
for like service under similar conditions of legitimate cost 
elsewhere.” They recommend an ordinance continuing 
the franchises for a limited term of years, “ with a just 
and adequate provision for compensation.” 


—__—.§---———_—___—_. 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company.—-In 
order to decrease the cost of operations it has been mu- 
tually arranged between the American Tin Plate Company 
and the American Sheet Steel Company to place all the 
properties under one management, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. All the business will be transacted by the 
American Tin Plate Company, and its name will probably 
be changed to American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
George G. McMurtry, now president of the American 
Sheet Steel Company, will be chairman of the Board of 
Directors; and W. T. Graham, now president of the 
American Tin Plate Company, will continue in office and 
have general charge of the business of the company. 

icinsnclasliattiialsiltides tails 

Representatives of the leading iron foundries in Kan 
sas, Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma, met in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., early in December and organized the 
Southwestern Foundrymen’s Association, with the fol- 
lowing officers: John Redpath, South McAlester, presi- 
dent; H. L. Miles, Wichita, vice-president; N. S. Sher- 
man, Oklahoma City, secretary; G. B. Rogers, Chicka- 
sha, treasurer. An Executive Committee of five was also 
selected. The object is to enable its members to secure 
more favorable freight rates on raw materials. 

aul Richter, president of the Richter Iron Works 
Company of Denver, Col., was accidentally shot and 
killed by a companion on December 12, while on a hunt- 
ing trip near that city. 
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To Aid the Merchant Marine. 


Legislative Programme of the Session Agreed 
Upon, 


WasuHINcTron, D. C., December 15, 1903.—The pro- 
gramme of the important interests that in previous Con- 
gresses have urged the various shipping bills has been 
arranged for the present session and can be authorita- 
tively stated. The conclusions reached are comprehensive 
and are worthy of the attention not only of shipbuilders 
and ship owners, but also of manufacturers and others 
identified in any way with allied lines of industry or com- 
merce. 

It has been agreed that no serious effort shall be made 
during this session of Congress to secure the passage of 
a bill providing compensation for any part of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. This decision has been reached 
after a careful survey of the field and in view of the hos- 
tility of a certain element in the House of Representa- 
tives, including the Speaker and probably a majority of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which has jurisdiction of this subject. The Senate 
would pass a reasonable measure on very short notice, 
bur the House would probably refuse to give it favorable 
consideration. 

A Compromise Measure. 

Under these circumstances all interests favoring leg- 
islation in aid of the merchant marine have decided to 
accept a compromise measure, which has been presented 
in the House by Representative Gardner of Massachu- 
setts, providing for the creation of a Merchant Marine 
Commission to devise and recommend legislation which 
can be taken up at the next session of the present Con- 
gress.. The bill provides that the commission shall be 
composed of the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster- 
General, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, three 
members of the Senate and three members of the House 
of Representatives, and appropriates not to exceed $50,000 
for expenses. 

Indorsed by Administration. 


The commission plan outlined in this bill has already 
been approved by the Administration. The President, in 
the course of his annual message, specifically recom- 
mended the appointment of such a commission. After 
pointing out the advances made by the German and Brit- 
ish ship owners in the construction of high speed ves- 
sels for transatlantic mail lines, the President added : 

Moreover, lines of cargo ships are of even more importance 
than fast mail lines, save so far as the latter can be depended 
upon to furnish swift auxiliary cruisers in time of war. The 
establishment of new lines of cargo ships to South America, to 
Asia and elsewhere would be much in the interest of our com- 
mercial expansion. 

Secretary Cortelyou, in his first annual report, sub- 
mitted to Congress last week, also strongly recommended 
the commission plan. 

The Frye Bills. 


As a part of the legislative programme in aid of the 
American merchant marine, Senator Frye has , intro- 
duced two bills which it is expected will be passed at 
the present session. One of these measures provides that 
“vessels of the United States, and no others, shall be 
employed in the transportation by sea of coal, provisions, 
fodder or supplies of any description, purchased pur- 
suant to law, for the use of the army or navy; but this 
section shall not be construed to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of such articles by any vessel owned by any Depart- 
ment of the Government.” It is further provided that 
the President of the United States may from time to 
time suspend, in whole or in part, the operation of this 
act whenever in the interest of the national defense such 
suspension may seem to him desirable. The second bill 
extends the coastwise laws of the United States to the 
trade “ between ports of the United States and ports or 
places in the Philippine archipelago.” It is provided that 
this extension of the coastwise laws shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit the sailing of any foreign vessel be- 
tween the United States and Philippine ports, “ provided 
that no merchandise, other than that imported in such 
vessel from some foreign port which has been specified 
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on the manifest as for another port and which shall nm 
have been unladened, shall be carried.” A further pr: 
vision of this bill stipulates that, until Congress sha) 
have authorized the registry as vessels of the Unite: 
States of vessels owned in the Philippine archipelago, th: 
Government of the Philippine Islands is authorized t 
adopt from time to time and enforce regulations govern 
ing the inter-island transportation of merchandise and 
passengers. It is the general understanding that th: 
coastwise laws of the United States shall not be extended 
to this inter-island traffic before July 1, 1906. 


Proposed Measure to be Submitted to the Commission, 


The representatives of the interests seeking legisla 
tion in aid of the merchant marine have already begu:: 
canvassing a tentative measure which it is proposed to 
recommend to the commission for enactment by Con 
gress. This measure, as indicated by its chief provi- 
sions, will probably be regarded as the most conservative 
shipping bill that has been presented to Congress in re- 
cent years. The question of compensation for high speed 
and the modification of the existing postal subsidies have 
been eliminated from the measure, which covers steam 
and sailing vessels, without regard to size or character, 
the compensation in all cases being based on cargo. In 
the case of exports, a vessel must carry 50 per cent. of a 
full cargo in order to be entitled to compensation, while 
in the case of imports the minimum limit is put at 25 
per cent. of a cargo. In line with the President’s recom- 
mendation concerning the establishment of new lines of 
cargo ships to South America, Asia and elsewhere, it is 
provided that the general rate shall be increased 25 per 
cent. for new lines to the Orient, Australia, Africa and 
South America. The rate per ton to be paid under this 
measure has not yet been fixed, but 1% cents is being 
seriously considered as affording a moderate basis of 
compensation. 

It will be noted that there is no provision in this 
measure for bringing foreign vessels under American 
register in consideration of the construction in the United 
States of an equivalent amount of tonnage. This fea- 
ture of the bill pending in the last Congress provoked 
much criticism, and it has been decided to abandon it. 
The subject of granting foreign registers has recently 
been investigated with some care, and decidedly interest- 
ing statistics have been compiled. It appears that no 
less than 350 such vessels have been entered within the 
past 20 years, representing many hundred thousand tons 
capacity. In a majority of cases, it is claimed, these 
vessels were unseaworthy, and the significant statement 
is made that, of the 45 lives lost in the coastwise trade of 
the United States during the past year, all were due to 
disasters which befell these “ whitewashed tramps,” as 
they are known in marine parlance. 


Restrictions on Launches, &c. 


The builders of small vessels, such as launches, steam 
cutters, &c., usually propelled by gas, naphtha or electric 
motors, and the manufacturers of the engines, motors 
and other equipment employed therein, are vitally inter- 
ested in a bill which has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Grosvenor of Ohio, which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


That the act of Congress approved January 18, 1897 (chapter 
61, page 489, volume 29, United States Statutes at Large). 
amending section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or 
electric motors, be, and is hereby, amended by striking out the 
words “of above 15 tons burden,” following the word “ vessel,”’ 
in the second line of said act. so that said section, as hereby 
amended, shall read: “ All vessels carrying freight or passengers 
for hire, propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric motors. 
shall be, and are hereby, made subject to all the provisions of 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, re 
lating to the inspection of hulls and boilers, and requiring 
engineers and pilots; and all vessels so propelled, without re- 
gard to tonnage or use, shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 4412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, re- 
lating to the regulation of steam vessels in passing each other. 
and to so much of sections 4233 and 4234 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to lights, fog signals, steering, and sailing 
rules as the Board of Supervising Inspectors shall by their 
regulations deem applicable and practicable for their safe navi 
gation. 


The effect of the passage of this bill would be to 
abolish the minimum limit of 15 tons below which ves- 
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sels are not now required to carry engineers and pilots. 
The movement which has resulted in the introduction of 
this bill is supported partly by certain vessel owners but 
chiefly by organizations of engineers and pilots, who have 
assumed they will profit by a requirement placing all 
small boats under the navigation laws. Manufacturers 
of such boats and of engines, motors, &c., used therein 
have protested strongly against the bill on the ground 
that it would greatly restrict their output should the 
cost of operation be increased in the manner proposed by 
the Grosvenor bill. A similar measure was pending in 
the last Congress and was favorably reported by Mr. 
Grosvenor, with an amendment permitting the same per- 
son to be licensed as both engineer and pilot, but the op- 
position was so strong that the bill did not pass either 
house. WwW. kL. C. 
———_>-- ee —_—_ 


Sheet Mill Wages Reduced Ten Per Cent. 


After a conference held in Pittsburgh, Pa., last week 
and lasting four or five days, between the Independent 
Sheet Manufacturers’ Association and the Sheet Commit- 
tee of the Amalgamated Association, the former secured 
a concession of 10 per cent. in wages and an increase in 
limit of output from 135 pairs to 150 pairs per turn. It 
was the original contention of the independent sheet mills 
that they should be granted by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion the same reduction in wages made by the American 
Sheet Steel Company in their nonunion mills, which 
amounted to 20 per cent. This demand was refused by 
the Amalgamated Association, but after the conferences 
last week, at which both sides of the question were 
strongly presented, the Amalgamated Association finally 
decided to grant a reduction of 10 per cent., subject to ap- 
proval by the sheet mill hands. There is no doubt that 
the sheet workers will agree to allow this 10 per cent. re- 
duction, and it is expected to go into effect on January 1. 
It was also decided to reduce the card rate from 3 cents 
minimum for Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge sheets to 2% cents 
for the same gauges. We print below the new wage scale 
which will very likely go into effect on January 1 in in- 
dependent sheet mills, and which is as follows: 


It is agreed that when the actual average selling price of 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge plain sheet steel, f.o.b. mill, is 2% 
cents per pound, the wages for rolling on a sheet and jobbing 
mill shali be as follows, with 2 per cent. additional for each one- 
tenth advance above said 2% cents selling price, and 2 per cent. 
decline for each- deduction of one-tenth to said 2% cents selling 
price : 


Price for Price for 
rolling iron, rolling steel, 
per ton. per ton. 
Gauges. 2,240 pounds. 2,240 pounds. 
No. 8 and heavier. ..........0.6+- $3.24 
ee 3 ree 3.60 
Ee RU iy rk oss eh Reb eK SEK es 4.32 
Serre en 5.00 
PND 93a s ode ther iw Kee 6.08 ene 
A re ee ree 7.20 $7.92 
eR EO SR Sai ee ce oti awe or a wk wr ae 8.28 9.11 
TS ae wa 6 ba'n deo a hae RN ake 9.00 9.90 
DOGS Siw KG We Roe 06s Hee ve Damo 9.59 10.55 
eS iad eek edad dxs wees sews 10.03 11.03 
Se GS Wid id Rat ceawneealee Weekes 10.80 11.88 
DSS ca cin «see pened aeweee 14.00 15.40 
SE ad nn. Neha awe oe Kaew see 17.00 18.70 


Price for rolling 
on a 2% cent 
card per ton. 


Gauges. 2.240 pounds. 
PE EN cr b60 K6dlieeenenetaewane ae 2.70 
Sg 2 Seer eT ree eee Tee Lee ei 3.15 
NEN bc KGRE CE SM ENS 64 ORERE KETO E CROMER CEOS 3.60 


Balance of scale to reain as at present. 
This to apply only to jobbing mills rolling No. 18 and heavier 
heavier over 48 inches in width. 

The contention of the independent sheet mills that the 
limit of output be removed was compromised by the 
Amalgamated Association agreeing to allow an increase 
from 135 pairs to 150 pairs per turn. Should the mill turn 
out only 140 pairs in any one turn, it will be allowed to 
make 160 pairs on the next, so as to average up 150 pairs 
on each turn. "These concessions which have been ob- 
tained by the independent sheet mills will put them in 
better condition to compete with other sheet mills where 
lower rates of wages have prevailed for some time. 


In regard to the reduction of 20 per cent. in wages of 
sheet mill workers in nonunion mills made some time ago 
by the American Sheet Steel Company, a word of ex- 
planation in regard to this may be of interest. Im union 
sheet mills controlled by the Amalgamated Association 
it is the custom of each company to pay the entire earn- 
ings of the mill to the roller, and he in turn pays the bal- 
ance of the crew, consisting of heater, shearman, rougher 
and catcher. Under the 10 per cent. reduction granted 
by the Amalgamated Association, the understanding is 
that the rougher, catcher and other day hands are not to 
be reduced, but their proportion of the reduction is borne 
by the roller, so that he, instead of being reduced only 
10 per cent., stands a reduction of about 17 per cent. in 
his wages. In the nonunion sheet mills of the American 
Sheet Steel Company and others, the company pay each 
man direct instead of paying the roller the entire earn- 
ings of the mill and allowing him to pay his help. No re- 
duction was made by the American Sheet Steel Company 
in the wages of roughers, catchers and other sheet mill 
day hands, but the rollers, heaters and shearmen were 
each reduced 20 per cent. and no more. For these reasons 
it will be seen that under the 10 per cent. reduction 
granted to union sheet mills by the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation the roller is reduced almost as much as the rollers 
in nonunion sheet mills. 


——__»-e—_ 
Sale of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company. 


The efforts to raise the amount necessary to save the 
property of the Consolidated Lake Superior Company 
have not succeeded. Although a large amount of the new 
underwriting proposed by the reorganization plan had 
been subscribed and a number of the syndicate members 
had agreed either to refund their claims or extend them 
for a period of years, there was still lacking more than 
$2,000,000 of the sum needed to make the plan operative. 

The last step of the Reorganization Committee was to 
send to Speyer & Co., New York, a letter, offering to join 
in any plan of reorganization the Speyers might formu- 
late, provided notice was served in writing that the 
rights of stockholders would be conserved. The request, 
like those for extension, however, was not acceded to, 
and it became finally accepted that the sale would take 
place on Tuesday, as scheduled, unless interfered with 
by legal process. Such actual interference was not forth- 
coming, although notice of a suit, brought for the purpose 
of invalidating the agreement under which the loan was 
negotiated, was read just before the auctioneer called for 
bids on the long list of securities and notes. 

Before the sale took place various counsel read pro- 
tests from persons having claims against the corpora- 
tion. There was but one bid on the notes and securities 
offered. It was made by a representative of Speyer & 
Co., who named $4,500,000, at which the properties were 
knocked down to him. Subsequently, Speyer & Co. issued 
the following statement, which paves the way for a re- 
organization on the committee’s lines: 


Speyer & Co. announce that having purchased for the par- 
ticipants in the advances under the agreement of December 23, 
1902, the security for the loan to the Consolidated Lake Supe- 
rior Company, which matured June 30, 1903, they are request- 
iog authority from the participants in the loan to admit the 
Consolidated Lake Superior’s stockholders to an interest in the 
liquidation of the security or the reorganization of the property. 
It is anticipated that the stockholders’ contribution will be 


about $3 a share. 

Further complications have arisen, however, through 
the action of a Canadian court at Toronto on Decem- 
ber 14. That court assumes the power to wind up the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company, and all proceed- 
ings in any way related to that company must now be 
with the consent of the Canadian courts. A voluntary 
liquidation order has been granted by Justice MacMahon 
to three Philadelphia shareholders. Spencer Love, repre- 
senting the Consolidated Company, consented to the or- 
der being granted, and the Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration have been appointed to act with John G. Car- 
ruth of Philadelphia as provisional liquidators. 
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Pattern Making.* 


BY EDWARD C. FITZGERALD. 


Early in the nineteenth century and up to 1840 lit- 
tle was known of pattern making as a distinct craft, es- 
pecially in this country. The man who made patterns 
might also build your furniture, or, as in the majority of 
cases, the millwright of a firm worked in that capacity. 
This was before the steam engine had been perfected or 
the application of electricity, hydrostatics or pneumatics 
as a factor of power. , 

Since that time a complete evolution has taken place 
in this particular branch of industry. Unlike many of the 
crafts which have been portioned off until little remains 
to identify them, pattern making has advanced in tech- 
nique and skill, until to-day it stands for more than 
the mere knowledge of woods and tool manipulation. The 
man who would make the patterns of the present and the 
future should have a fair knowledge of all the other 
branches of industry, have sufficient training in mathe- 
matics and also have some idea of design, for it matters 
not how complete the drawing of the machine or part may 
be, there are opportunities for the workman to improve 
so that the finished product may be all that is desired. 


Without a knowledge of drafting and molding this 
would be impossible. There are many other factors which 
enter into the construction of patterns at the present 
time. The modern methods of molding, with iron fold- 
ing flasks and molding machines, would change the whole 
arrangement of a pattern which had formerly been made 
in an ordinary parted flask. This method of molding, 
where feasible, to my mind, is the best as far as the pat- 
tern is concerned, as there is less strain, and it can be 
built much lighter and last longer. 


I was somewhat surprised recently while visiting Mr. 
Fuller of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, in 
Allegheny, to learn to what extent they are using the 
molding machine. Castings weighing from 16 ounces to 
1200 pounds are made successfully. Patterns worked in 
this manner would certainly last a long time. Either of 
the above methods could only be used where they 
are doing standard work, as the first cost would be too 
great where only a few castings are wanted. In the lat- 
ter case, I feel the mistake is made quite often on the 
point of economy, by rushing a pattern through half fin- 
ished, in order to reduce this item of expense. Not that I 
believe that it is necessary to give every piece of work 
the so-called “ piano finish,” but how often have we seen 
a pattern come into the foundry all bestriped, showing 
the molder where fillets are desired, when the time con- 
sumed in striping could have been used in putting in 
fillets of leather or some other material, the cost of which 
would be much less than the time consumed by the mold- 
er in cutting in and patching up, with a much more cred- 
itable casting in the end. 


Rather than economizing along this line, I would say 
see to it that the pattern be such as wuuld make the opera- 
tions which follow as simple as possible, that time and 
labor might be saved in the foundry and machine shop. 
I know of several instances where after giving the pat- 
tern maker proper time to think, not only of the method 
of making the pattern, but of the work which is to fol- 
low, he has not only increased the output, but has cheap- 
ened the cost of production from 10 to, as in one in- 
stance, 60 per cent. Skeleton patterns and sweeps have 
their place, and little improvement can be suggested at 
this particular time ; however, as in the former case, a few 
minutes devoted to deep study would produce the results 
at a nominal cost for the pattern work. 

I will not go into details in regard to the different 
branches of industry and the pattern work pertaining to 
each, but rather touch upon some of the most important 
points that enter into the constructive side of pattern 
making, classifying them under the following heads: 
Working Drawings, Selection of Material, Machining and 
Shaping, Assembling, Finishing. 


* Read at the December meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association. 
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Working Drawings. 


A full size working drawing, in the majority of cases, 
should be made, allowing sarinkage and showing finish on 
parts required. Where the piece is too large to permit 
this, such parts as are most important, or where there is 
any intricate core work, should be worked out in detail. 

This will not only aid the worker, but be of assist- 
ance to the foundryman, who could see where he would 
like templets or test pieces for finding thickness of metal, 
&e. The time consumed in this is not wasted, for during 
this period he is resolving in his mind not only the best 
method of construction, but the simplest way of molding, 
which, after all, is the best. 


Selection of Materials. 


Material should be selected with thought as to qua! 
ity and fitness for the work required. For large patterns 
white pine has generally been found to be the most suit- 
able; for small patterns, that are worked to a great ex- 
tent, hard wood or metal is best adapted. Also loose 
pieces, bosses, Jugs, &c., on standard work might be made 
of either of these materials, as such parts are subjected 
to more or less wear. 

One of the difficulties the worker will encounter is 
the tendency of woods to warp and shrink, especially in 
light shell patterns. A good plan would be to keep on 
hand a supply of perfectly dry lumber of different thick- 
nesses for such emergencies. However, wood is very 
susceptible to atmospheric conditions, and should be kept 
in a dry place. A rack constructed to store the lumber 
on edge, with space between each board, permitting free 
circulation of air, would be both convenient and profit- 
able. 

Lumber containing a great amount of sap would only 
be used in such parts as do not come in direct contact with 
the sand, as it decays rapidly and is more apt to warp 
than the heart wood. 

For small light work, where the patterns are run in 
cards, white metal, brass and aluminum are the metals 
generally used. Iron castings off an original pattern, if 
coated with wax to preserve a smooth surface, make very 
good patterns; in fact, some fair sized castings are 
treated in a like manner. This is especially so in stove 
work. 

Machining and Shaping. 


Band saws, circular saws, planers and lathes were 
built to perform certain functions, and should be used 
to their fullest capacity in shaping the pattern. These 
machines are almost indispensable. The band saw, with 
its tilting table, can be so adjusted that irregular shapes 
may be sawed to the line, thus dispensing with much 
hand labor that would be necessary without such a tool. 
The modern universal circular saw, with its many adjust- 
ments, saves time and material. Staves for barre] shaped 
patterns can be sawed just to the angle without a particle 
of waste. It can also be used for making butt joints 
in segment work, by fastening a form to the sliding table 
and using the cross cut saw. For roughing out round 
core boxes it is a great help. However, in pipe fitting 
shops the majority of the core boxes are cylindrical, and 
they have special machines designed to do this work. 

In preparing work for the lathe all calculations as to 
diameters, lengths, &c., should be made as close as pos- 
sible, so that unnecessary labor in turning off and waste 
of material may be avoided. The pony planer and sur- 
facer are valuable machines for dressing lumber to re- 
quired thickness and shapes. 

Where a shop is equipped with a complement of ma- 
chinery and a fair sized force of men are employed there 
should be one man whose duty it is to keep the shop tools 
in good condition, otherwise they lose a large percentage 
of their efficiency. 

Assembling. 


After the material has been cut and shaped to con- 
venient size for assembling the pattern it should be put 
together in a manner to offer the least resistance in draw- 
ing it from the mold. Where there is great depth and 
comparatively little draft it would be better if the grain 
of the wood run at right angles with the parting or on a 
line with the lift. In extra heavy work, such as bed 
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plates and bases for blowing engines, the form adopted 
by the Mesta Machine Company seems to me to be the 
most feasible. 

The patterns are made in sections, with guide strips 
so arranged that, when assembled in the pit, all parts 
adjust themselves to their proper position. This also 
relieves the strain on the pattern in drawing from the 
sand, each piece being drawn separately. Patterns for 
pipe fittings are now made with flanges, branches and 
core prints interchangeable. This is an excellent plan, as 
it makes a comparatively few patterns cover a wide range 
of sizes and shapes, and overcomes, to a certain degree, 
the old method of patching here and there with pieces 
to get the size casting wanted. This system is more gen- 
erally adopted in shops that make a specialty of fittings. 
Work should be screwed together rather than nailed 
where convenient to do so. Where glued joints are re- 
quired hot glue is the best for general use. The cold pre- 
pared glues are probably better for thin wood, as hot 
glue would tend to swell the wood, which after drying out 
would change its shape. 

There are many makes of metal dowel pins on the 
market for parted patterns, and they are certainly a vast 
improvement over the old wood pin, which is apt to swell 
and cause great anuoyance to the molder, who, in his 
anxiety to make it work free, either gets the pin too 
small or the hole too large. 

In certain classes of machinery castings are made in 
pairs, and one pattern is made to perform a double duty 
by using detachable sections. In such cases all parts that 
are interchangeable should be properly adjusted and 
marked, so that the change may be made without incon- 
venience. 

To go into detail in regard to the character of pat- 
tern required for dry sand, loam and chilled work would 
make an almost endless paper, as each is worthy of spe- 
cialization. 

Finishing. 


The amount of time and labor required for this last 
operation is governed largely by the number of castings 
that are to be made. All patterns should be coated with 
shellac, varnish or some such preparation to protect 
them from moisture and to give a hard, smooth surface. 
Patterns that are in use regularly should be varnished 
and gone over from time to time. The old adage of 
“a stitch in time saves nine” holds good even in pat- 
tern work. Draw plates and rapping plates are essential 
on good work. They are convenient and might save the 
pin holes. 

Where cores are to be placed in the mold should be 
shown plainly on the pattern. This is done by using a 
different color on the core prints from the main body of 
the pattern. Every firm should have a well regulated 
system of recording patterns. Raised lead letters are the 
prevailing form and seem to be the best; and last, a store- 
house of ample dimensions should be provided where pat- 
terns can be handled to an advantage. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the pattern maker, 
as time progressed, has evolved from the position he once 
held in the eyes of an English manufacturer—that of a 
“necessary evil”’—to a factor in the net earnings of the 
firm by whom he is employed. 

-————q aS3—-oe__—___ — 


The Southern Car & Foundry Company.—The re 
ceivers of the Southern Car & Foundry Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have made their report to the creditors 
of their transactions to the beginning of the present 
month. The selling value of all shipments during the re- 
ceivership has been $544,163. There are on hand unfilled 
orders for 500 cars, and the total value of unfilled orders 
is $330,480. The disbursements for the same time, not 
including court costs and attorneys’ fees, have been $135,- 
381. The bank balance is $432,581. The liabilities, so far 
as ascertained, amount to $1,812,854. The material on 
hand at the various plants is valued at $253,350. 


> ——__—_ 

The auditing and accounting departments of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve ¢ Fittings Company will be removed from 
the works at Barberton, Ohio, to the general offices in the 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 


Labor Notes. 


A preliminary injunction has been issued by a judge 
of the New York Supreme Court restraining the United 
States Printing Company from discharging 200 nonunion 
men in their employ, and the electrotypers and stereo- 
typers’ unions are restrained from o1dering a strike be- 
cause of the company’s failure to live up to the terms of 
an agreement between tue unions and the company, in 
which the latter agreed to discharge all employees who 
did not belong to the union by January 1. This is the 
first case of the kind that has ever come up in the Su- 
preme Court of New York, and Judge Marean made a 
careful investigation before issuing his preliminary in- 
junction. Hearing has been set for December 22. 

That a foreman should represent his employer and 
not the employees is the question involved in a case now 
before the New York Supreme Court. Suits have been 
brought by the superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ent of the stereotyping department of the New York 
Herald, who say they discharged an incompetent work- 
man, whose case the union took up, expelling the foremen 
from the union and calling on the Herald to discharge 
them. 


It is announced unofficially in Chicago, that the Deer- 
ing division of the International Harvester Company will 
shut down December 23, throwing 7000 operatives out of 
work for an indefinite period of time. The officials of 
the International Harvester Company, while not con- 
firming the report, do not deny it, but offer the explana- 
tion that it is not unusual for their plants to close down 
for periods of repairs and invoicing. No such shut down, 
however, has taken place in midwinter in the hostory of 
the Deering plant, the usual overhauling being done in 
August. About December 1 the Deering division laid off 
several hundred men because of dearth of shop orders, 
but it is the belief of the labor leaders that the proposed 
general shut down, if put into effect, will be made for 
the purpose of arranging a lower scale of wages from the 
organized laborers. 


A number of blast furnaces in the Shenango Valley 
have posted notices that,effective December 16, the wages 
for common labor, ten hours a day, will be $1.35, and for 
12-hour labor, $1.65 per day. The reduction amounts to 
about 17% per cent. It is reporte? that at the blast fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Company in the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys common labor will be put on a 
basis of $1.45 per day after January 1. 


One thousand dollars fine for illegal acts as a cor- 
porate body was imposed upon Franklin Union, No. 4, 
Press Feeders, by Judge Holdom of the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Chicago, on December 12. The court 
found the union, as a corporation, guilty of contempt of 
court for violating an injunction restraining it as an or- 
ganization from interfering with the business of em- 
ployees of ten printing firms, members of the Chicago 
Typothetse. Judge Holdom’s action creates a precedent, 
being the first time in the history of trades unionism in 
this country that a court has fined a union as a corpora- 
tion. An immediate appeal was taken. Judge Hol- 
dom in giving his decision, said: “There is no re- 
ported case that I have been able to find of a fine 
having been imposed upon a labor union. Probably this 
is the reason that few of them are incorporated. From 
affidavits in evidence in this case it appears that more 
than 50 people have been, since the inception of the dif- 
ficulties set forth in the bill, assaulted, intimidated, called 
opprobrious epithets and threatened with harm, simply 
because they worked in a place voluntarily vacated by 
members of Franklin Union, No. 4, all the alleged ag- 
gressors, with the exception of John Mucher, being mem- 
bers of the union. John Mucher, condemned twice for 
assault and unlawful picketing in company with members 
of the union, in violation of the injunction, has been de- 
fended by the lawyer for the union. Such warfare cannot 
and will not be tolerated by the courts in a land of peace 
where people are governed by the law, and the law would 
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be lacking in one of its most necessary attributes if it was 
impotent to punish for such violation.” 


Some of the reports concerning the laying off of em- 
ployees at the works of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I., have misrepresented the situa- 
tion. Within the past few months from 400 to 500 men 
have been let go because of slacking up of business, and 
at the present time the shops are running 50 hours a 
week. The men have gone from time to time, and in no 
large bodies. At present the company have some 2100 
men at work. 


It is announced that blast furnace labor in the Shenan- 
go Valley will be reduced on January 1 instead of Decem- 
ber 16 to the basis of about $2 a day for turn men and 
$1.45 a day for common labor. 





A reduction of 5 to 15 per cent. in wages of machinists 
has been made in the machine shops in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district. Each of the eight principal machine shops 
made the reduction independently of the others, and 
treated with their men direct instead of through the 
union. 





We are officially advised that as yet no notices have 
been posted at the Ohio Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, advising the men of a re- 
duction in wages. 





PERSONAL. 


Julian Kennedy, the well-known consulting engineer 
of Pittsburgh, delivered a lecture on Thursday evening, 
December 10, before the members of the Academy of Sci- 
ence and Art in Pittsburgh, on “ How Steel Rails are 
Made.” Mr. Kennedy spoke extemporaneously, and his 
remarks on the subject were listened to with great inter- 
est and attention. His lecture was illustrated by a num- 
ber of steropticon views. 


Walter H. Whiteside, manager of the detail and sup- 
ply department of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, has also been made the general manager of the 
Sawyer-Man Electric Company, adding the duties of this 
new office to his former ones. 


John F. Gardner, superintendent of the rolling mill 
department of the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, has resigned. 


On Friday last John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa., sprained 
his ankle, and is now confined to his home. He has suf- 
fered considerably. 


Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh has retired as a director 
of the International Banking Corporation of New York 
City. 

William G. Clyde has been appointed assistant mana- 
ger of sales of the Carnegie Steel Company and the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, effective at once. 


—————-e-- o___—__ 


The Crucible Steel Company Pass Dividend.— 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., December 16, 1903.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America held in Frick Building, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, 
December 15. the following resolution was adopted: “ Re- 
solved, that it is the sense of the Board of Directors of 
this company that the irfterests of the stockholders will 
be best subserved by deciding to not declare any dividend 
at this time.” This action of the Crucible Steel Company 
in passing their regular quarterly dividend has been gen- 
erally anticipated since last October. when a statement 
was issued stating that if the directors thought it neces- 
sary the regular quarterly dividend would be passed in 
December. The Crucible Steel Company of America were 
organized on July 21, 1900, the capital stock consisting 
of $25,000,000 preferred and the same amount of common, 
all of which has been issued. Regular quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock have been paid up 
until September last. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Independent Rolling Mill Company of Cuyahoga Falls 
Ohio, who recently took over the plant of the Ohio Steel & 
Iron Specialty Company, at Cuyahoga Falls, have elected the 
following officers: William Wilkoff, president; S. H. Pitkin, 
vice-president; Fred. E. Smith, treasurer, and H. B. Hamlen, 
secretary. It is expected that this plant will be started within 
a short time, and the output will be bar iron. 


Furnace I at the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at Bessemer, Pa., was taken out of blast last 
week. This is one of the last of the 11 blast furnaces built 
at this plant, and it will be relined and otherwise repaired 
At the present time there are three stacks at the Edgar Thom 
son plant that are idle for relining and repairs. 


About January 1 the engineering department of the Ameri 
can Bridge Company will be removed from the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, to the new office building at Ambridge, Pa. The 
large bridge works at Ambridge are expected to be fully com 
pleted in about three months. 


Last week the blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Com 
pany, at Struthers, Ohio, and the stack of the Youngstown 
Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, were blown out. At the 
present time there are about 20 blast furnaces idle in the two 
valleys. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Zanesville Iron Com- 
pany, Zanesville, Ohio, action was taken looking to the starting 
up of the plant under the management of I. M. Baumgartner 
The creditors have agreed to advance $25,000, and Mr. Baum 
gartner is to furnish a like amount, for working capital. 


Mayor Theodore D. Morgan, Muskegon, Mich., ang other 
capitalists have under contemplation the erection of a tin plate 
plant on the Pacific Coast. 


The Bellaire works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bel 
laire, Ohio, embracing a Bessemer steel plant, have closed down 
in all departments. 


The Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh own four steel 
plants in the two valleys, these being Sharon works, South Sharon 
works, New Castle works and Ohio works, at Youngstown. At the 
present time only one of these plants is in operation, this being 
the Ohio works at Youngstown, which is running on billets, 
sheet and tin bars. The three other plants are all idle, but 
are being extensively repaired and put in first-class condition. 


At No. 3 furnace of the Shenango Furnace Company, Sharps 
ville, Pa., a new Allis-Chalmers blowing engine has been in 
stalled in a new engine house, the second of the pair being a 
Weimer engine. A new slag pit has also been built, at which 
is being installed a McMyler conveyor. The furnace wili be 
ready for blast within a couple of weeks. 


The Fairmont Steel Company of Fairmont, W. Va., have 
just completed a mill for the exclusive manufacture of steel 
rails from 12 to 50 pounds. The mill is modern, and the com 
pany claim a system has been installed which marks an im 
provement over previous methods of rail rolling. The plant 
manufacture nothing but rails and make a specialty of them 
for mining and lumbering purposes, but they are also prepared 
to furnish splice bars, bolts and spikes. The officers of the 
company are: John A. Clark, president: Clyde S. Holt, vice 
president: Walton Miller, treasurer: W. J. La Follette, secre 
tary: T. J. Costello, general manager. 

A new record for making 2-inch 7% gauge pipe is claimed 
by the South Chester Tube Company, Chester, Pa.. where 4 
gang of four men last week turned out 1410 pipes in ten hours 

Only one mill of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, at 
Lebanon, Pa., is now idle, the middle mill having resumed opera 
tions. 


The puddle mill of the Douglasville Iron Company, Douglas 
ville, Pa., resumed operations this week after a shut down of! 
some time. 


The Highland Iron & Steel Company's mill, Terre Haute. 
Ind., which closed down temporarily for lack of orders, partly 
due to the strike at the American Car & Foundry Company's 
plant. has opened again with a full force of men and promise 
of steady work throughout the winter. 


The American Steel & Wire Company, Anderson, Ind., will 
have the work of rebuilding their rod mill completed by Jan 
uary 1. 


Rebecca Furnace of Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 
at Kittanning, Pa.. which has been idle for some time. resumed 
blast on Menday. December 14. ‘The muck bar mill of this con 
cern is still idle. 

The open hearth plant of the Portsmouth Steel Company, at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been idle for some time and there is no 
prospect of the plant resuming operations in the near future. 

The report that five open hearth furnaces were to be added 
to the Seuth Sharon Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Soutb Sharon, Pa., is untrue. 

The new plant of the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, at South 
Connellsville. Pa.. started up on Tuesday. December 15. The 
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yroduct will be Tyrone bar iron, plates and skelp. The concern 
naintain offices and warehouse on South Carson street, Pitts- 





The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, has again closed down. 

Thomas C. Weeks has been appointed receiver for the Balti- 
more Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Md. 


The improvements which the N. & G. Taylor Company are 
naking at their plant at Cumberland, Md., include the following 
equipment. In the open hearth department, a 40-ton four-motor 
traveling crane, spau 50 feet, auxiliary hoist 5 tons; the present 
open hearth building is being extended about 75 feet and con- 
tinuous ingot heating furnaces with electrical charging and dis- 
charging devices are being installed; automatic conveyors are 
being added to facilitate the handling of ingots direct from the 
open hearth furnaces to the various departments. Other addi- 
tions include two 150 horse-power return tubular boilers; new 
electrical equipment, with engine and 125-kw. Thomson-Ryan 
generator. Additional machinery in the machine shop includes 
lathes, planers, shapers, &c., furnished by the American Tool 
Works Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. These improvements give 
the works increased efficiency both in the producing and finish- 
ing departments, and they are prepared to give prompt service 
on shipments of tin plates of every description, also blue an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 6 to 16 gauge. 


General Machinery. 


Che Star Drilling Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of portable well drilling machinery and upright steam 
engines, have purchased property at Chanute, Kan., for the 
purpose of establishing a factory in that city. A contract for 
one building, 36 x 72 feet, has already been let, and other build- 
ings, of brick and stone construction, will be put up as fast as 
possible. 

rhe Webster Mfg. Company, for many years manufacturers 
f elevating, conveying and power transmission machinery and 
gas engines, Chicago, have filed articles of incorporation for 
$350,000. The officers of the company are: T. K. Webster, 
president; A. T. Perkins, vice-president; John P. Lenox, secre- 
tary, and G. H. Stephens, treasurer. 

The National Iron Works of St. Louis, Mo., are putting up 
a foundry and machine shop at East St. Louis that will cover 
three city squares. The main building is 200 x 400 feet, and 
this is supplemented by buildings 150 x 350 and 80 x 250 feet. 
They are making most of the machinery for their new plant in 
their old plant in St. Louis. C. H. Way, president of the East 
St. Louis Builders’ Exchange, is the contractor. 

The Milwaukee Rice Machinery Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have been declared bankrupt, the Milwaukee Trust Company 
being appointed receivers. The company’s assets are placed at 
$72,000 and indebtedness at $62,000. The principal creditors 
are the Chicago Screw Company and the H. Channon Company. 

Very little machinery, if any, will be required by the Wind- 
sor Locks Machine Company, Windsor Locks, Conn., whose 
plant was recently damaged by fire. They inform us that, as 
far as they know at present, none of the tools were damaged 
beyond repair. 





Phe recent fire at the Koken Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
nly partially destroyed one of the buildings, and did practically 
ho damage to the machinery. 

E. R. Caldweli & Co., Bradford, Pa., have installed a second 
electric crane in their new foundry and also erected a new 
fice. ‘The present has proved their banner year as to output 
and returns. They have at present a considerable amount of 
work in hand, and more inquiries regarding new work the last 
four weeks than for some time past. 


The Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., have been 
hartered, with a capital stock of $50,000. This corporation 
are financed by the Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., 
who already have large mills at the home town. The new 
ompany will be virtually a part of the old and will manu- 
facture for the most part a new style grinder invented by A. 
B. Landis, superintendent of the Landis Tool Company. The 
Landis Tool Company are preparing for an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. ‘The business of the company is ex- 
panding constantly. Last year’s record was far ahead of the 
ear previous. Last week the company shipped a large order 
f their Universal grinders to Berlin and London. The English 
rder is to be duplicated within a few days. 


The Hoffman Mfg. Company, Bradford, McKean County, 
1. have been incorporated for the manufacture of machinery, 
With a capital stock of $6400. 


Work has been started at Manheim, Pa., on the new ma- 
he shop to be erected by Greer, Clarkson & Co., of Lebanon, 
1. and the building is to be ready for operation within three 
nths. 


p 


J. A. Middower has been elected secretary and J. J. Oller 
asurer of the Geiser Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., for 
coming year, and the old Board of Directors has been re- 
turned to office. Thea company have had a very prosperous 


‘he Advance Machinery Company, recently incorporated 
nder the laws of Washington, D. C., with a capital stock of 
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$100,000, have taken over the business of the Wetmore Glue 
Tank Company, Toledo, Ohio, and the Jenison Iron & Engineer- 
ing Works, Jenison, Mich. The new company will build a plant 
in Toledo for the manufacture of the Wetmore patent glue 
cooker, a patent glue spreader, glue press, band saw, dovetailer, 
saw gauge, trimmer and other wood working tools. J. A. Tag- 
gart, who was proprietor of the Wetmore Glue Tank Com- 
pany, will be president and general manager of the new corpo- 
ration. The Wetmore Glue Tank Company’s business was 
started a little over a year ago by Mr. Taggart, who manu- 
factured a cooker of 10 gallons capacity and sold it under a 
guarantee that sufficient saving over the old method of prepar- 
ing glue would result from its use to return to the purchaser 
in one year the amount paid for it. The company are now 
manufacturing cookers in various styles, from 1 to 150 gallons 
capacity, and have them in use in all parts of the United States 
and Canada; also a large number of them in foreign countries. 
Over $50,000 worth of them were sold in the United States and 
Canada last year. They also manufacture a line of pot htaters 
to hold 1 to 24 pots of from 1 quart to 2 gallons capacity, and 
a complete line of copper pots. 

Joseph Byers, Urbana, Ohio, has interested Chicago and 
Pittsburgh capitalists in his new steel wagon wheel, and it is 
practically decided that the wheel will be manufactured in 
Urbana. The new interest will be in the market for the fol- 
lowing machinery: One bending and forming machine for use 
to form the carriage rims, one electrical welder, two turret 
lathes, one engine lathe, six upright spindle drills, automatic 
grinders, buffing machine, horizontal drills to order, automatic 
nipple machine, means for making carriage spokes, steam bend- 
ing machinery, and all other factory necessities. 

The Poag-Ferguson Machine Company, Lancaster, S. C., re- 
cently incorporated, have taken over a plant, which they are 
enlarging and remodeling. They intend to install some addi- 
tional machinery and are in the market for 26-inch lathe with 
14-foot bed, 33 x 33 inch planer with 6-foot bed, 24-inch drill 
press, pipe tools, power cut off hack saw, 36-inch band saw, 
forger and smith tools. They will also install a roller corn 
and flour mill. The company will be pleased to hear from 
dealers in both new and second-hand machinery, as they are 
willing to buy slightly used second-hand tools for the machine 
department. 


The extensive plant of the Standard Engineering Company 
of Ellwood City, Pa., is now nearly completed, and the larger 
part of it is in operation. It consists of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. The owners are principally Pittsburgh men. 

The large additions to the plant of the Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Company, at New Castle, Pa., are now ready for 
operation. The company were recently put to considerable 
loss and inconvenience by reason of defective sewerage in the 
vicinity of the works, causing water to stand over the floors 
to the depth of several inches. 

The Steel Car Forge Company's plant, at Ellwood City, Pa., 
is closed down on account of litigation between the Pressed 
Steel Car Company and the Standard Steel Car Company. 

The firm of Holub & Dusha, machinists, New York, have in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 as the Holub-Dusha 
Company. 

The recently incorporated Ericsson & Moon Mfg. Company 
have established headquarters at 58-60 First street, Detroit, 
Mich. They manufacture dies and tools, paying especial at- 
tention to tools for the stove trade. 

The Williamsport Clutch & Pulley Company, Williamsport, 
Pa., who recently erected new buildings, have finished installa- 
tion of machinery in their power transmission manufacturing 
department, and commenced to operate it in the middle of 
November. They expect to have that requisite in their manu 
facture of conveying machinery placed and running two months 
hence. 

Work on the new machine shops and roundhouse of the 
Buffalo. Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, at buffalo, has been 
completed. The improvements made include an electric light 
plant, a Fairbanks’ coal hoist for feeding locomotives, and 
extensive additions to the terminal yards, involving an ex- 
penditure of upwards of $200,000. 

The Specialty Mfg. Company of Indianapolis, Ind., ventilat- 
ing engineers and manufacturers of exhaust fans and water 
motors, have shipped to Vancouver, British Columbia, what is 
said to be the largest direct coupled fan and water motor outfit 
ever installed in North America. It was a 48-inch fan coupled 
with a 20-inch triple water motor, to be placed at the top of 
a public building. 


The American Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
have decided to retrench. Many of the employees are to be dis- 
charged and there is to be u general reduction in salaries. 


The Charles Holmes Machine Company, Boston, Mass., have 
purchased from the Factory Exchange the extensive water front 
property in East Boston originally constructed for the Long 
Machine Company, and afterward occupied by the Planters’ 
Compress Company. The plant comprises nearly 2% acres, ex 
tending from the street to the deep water at the Harbor Com- 
missioners’ new line, and has a main structure 75 x 100 feet, 
three stories, with several smaller buildings. The Holmes Ma 
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chine Company have taken some large contracts for a new line 
of machinery which they are to build, and will greatly increase 
their facilities at the new tocation. 


The Weimer Machine Works Company of Lebanon, Pa., are 
now erecting at the furnace of the Globe Iron Company, Jackson, 
Ohio, one of their 42 x 84 x 60 inch poppet valve blowing en- 
gines, this being the second engine to be installed by the Weimer 
company at this plant. 


Suit has been started for the dissolution of the Dayton 
Globe Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Power Plant Equipment. 


fhe Edison Electric Company, Los Angeles, Cal., purpose 
the installation of two Curtis turbines at their new plant, to be 
direct connected to two 2000-kw. General Electric three-phase 
generators. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
are about to let contracts for a power house, 100 x 150 feet, to 
be constructed at West Albany. 


The Alexander Plate Glass Company, Alexander, Ind., have 
installed three 500 horse-power Koerting type gas engines, man- 
ufactured by the De La Vergne Refrigerating Machine Com- 
pany, New York. As the supply of natural gas has become 
almost exhausted at Alexander, they have put in a gas pro- 
ducer plant, and careful tests show that each of their three 
500 horse-power gas engines requires only 7 tons of run of mine 
coal to supply its gas for each 24-hour run, or 1.16 pounds of 
coal per horse-power hour. 


Hucken & Sexton, contractors, Kansas City, Mo., are putting 
up two steel office buildings in that city. The first of these, 
the Dwight Building, is seven stories high, involving 400 tons 
of steel structural shapes, contract for which was placed with 
the American Bridge Company. The second building, the 
Mutual, eight stories, requires a little larger tonnage of steel, 
but the contract has not yet been placed. The same firm of con- 
tractors are putting up a plant for the Schoenhofen Brewing 
Company in Kansas City. 


The great power house of the Laclede Railway, Light & 
Power Company of St. Louis is completed up to the second 
story, and work is being pushed with the utmost vigor, night 
and day shifts of men being employed. The power house is 
practically surrounded by water of the Mississippi River on 
three sides. 


F. E. Schoonmaker, Adrian, Mich., inventor of a quadruple 
cycle gasoline engine, is looking for a place to manufacture his 
new patent. It is his purpose to manufacture motor trucks, 
traction engines, street car trucks and stationary engines. 


Plans and specifications will be ready about March 1 for the 
improvements to be made next season to the plant of the Still- 
water Gas & Electric Light Company, Stillwater, Minn. The im- 
provements contemplate water power development of 1000 horse- 
power, rebuilding of gas works, 10 miles of transmission mains, 
20-foot dam, &c. George Mayer is secretary. R. S. Fuertads, 
general superintendent, with offices in the Tribune Building, 
Chicago, will have charge of construction. 


The plant of J. K. Petty & Co., Lebanon, Pa., manufacturers 
of boilers, which was destroyed by fire on October 18 last, has 
been practically rebuilt within 60 days. The company have 
within that time erected a smith shop, engine house, boiler 
house, boiler shop, machine shop and an erecting shop, 50 x 120 
feet. The plant was totally destroyed, but, notwithstanding, 
will be ready for occupancy exactly two months after its de- 
struction. The company have orders enough on hand to keep 
the plant running for several months. 


The Heine Safety Boiler Company, Pheenixville, Pa., are 
installing boilers at the present time in Africa, Australia, 
Japan, the Sandwich Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and the United 
States. The Heine Company are going extensively into the for- 
eign trade and have a force of 25 engineers abroad setting up 
boilers. 


Nisbet Wingfield, Augusta, Ga., who is preparing plans for 
an electric plant at Sandersville, informs us that there will be 
required three 100 horse-power boilers, two engines of 150 and 
75 horse-power, respectively, two generators of 50 and 100 
kw. respectively, appurtenances, piping, &c. Contracts will be 
let in January. 


The Huntington Engine & Machine Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., recently incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
have equipped a plant fot the building of gas and steam engines. 
The incorporators are C. W. Campbell, George F. Ratcliff, W. K. 
Cowden, S. B. Gray. Jr., and CC. BE. Michael. 


W. H. Harvey, engineer, Memphis, Tenn., is preparing plans 
for a $20,000 light and water plant for Belzona, Miss., and a 
power plant for the Wesson Light & Power Company, Wesson, 
Miss. 

Foundries. 

The Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, have changed their name to the Buckeye Castings Com- 
pany. 

The Clinton Foundry Company, Clinton, Mass., have acquired 
more land adjoining their property, and plan to build a new 
foundry next season unless business conditions should be such as 
nof to warrant the enlargement. 
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The Solid Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., will at once 
commence the reconstruction of that portion of their works 
which was destroyed by fire last week. The loss will amount ¢ 
about $25,000, entirely covered by insurance. The building 
burned, the chipping shop, was 50 x 120 feet. 

The Terrell Foundry & Machine Company, Terrell, Texas, re 
cently incorporated, have taken over the Terrell Foundry, for 
merly operated by G. Abbot & Son, which they are enlarging 
They are also adding a machine shop and are prepared to do al! 
kinds of machine work in addition to making castings up to 5000 
pounds. The plant is equipped with modern tools. Each ma 
chine is operated by an independent motor, the power being sup- 
plied by the electric light company. M. A. Joy is president ; Cc 
M. Crumbaugh, secretary and treasurer, and H. F. Whiting 
general manager. 

A charter has been granted at Harrisburg, Pa., to the A. B 
Warman Foundry Company, Scranton, Pa.; capital, $150,001 
A. B. Warman, president. 

A shipment of very large castings was made December 8 
by the Addyston Pipe & Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, t 
be used by the Canadian Niagara Falls Power Company. These 
castings are cast in five sections and consist of mouth pieces 
through which water is supplied the turbine wheels. They 
are the largest ever turned out by this company and have a 
total weight of 18 tons. 

The Homestead Valve Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
started up an iron foundry in conjunction with their brass foun 
dry, and by the use of converting furnaces in which a heavy 
blast is used. are able to make a superior semi-steel valve. 


The firm of Wunderlich & Motzer, brass and iron founders 
of Lebanon, Pa., have been dissolved and the business will | 
carried on by Fred. Wunderlich. The firm manufacture 
Wunderlich chimney caps and a variety of brass and iron cast 
ngs. 
" Bridges and Buildings. 

The Kellogg Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
structural iron and steel, have completed an addition to their 
erecting shop and have installed an overhead traveling crane to 
convey materials from the yards to the new addition. 


Fires. 


The plants of the F. A. Sherwood Leather Company and the 
Armstrong Piano Company, Rochester, N. Y., were destroyed by 
fire December 14. The Sherwood company’s loss is estimated 


at $75,000, while that of the piano company is about $100,100 
Glover’s Machine Shops, at Marietta, Ga., were recently (am 
aged $10.000 by fire. 
The Variety Iron Works and the plant of the Upson Nut 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, were recently damaged by fire. 
Hardware. 


The Attna Nut Company of Southington, Conn., are running 
their works four days and nights, which is a cut down fron 
their usual six days and five nights. 


The Hurwood Mfg. Company, Plantsville, Conn., are moving 
to their new shops at Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Emmert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., began the op 
eration of their new foundry on Tuesday, Dec. 15. 


The White Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa, manu 
facturers of the White Lily washer, report a growing demani 
for their machine in all parts of the country, especially in the 
Eastern States, and the outlook for next year is very encourag 
ing. For the convenience of their Eastern trade they have estab 
lished a branch office in Toledo, Ohio, in charge of R. P. Searle. 
who will look after the company’s interests in that territory. 


The Martin Anderson Company, Omaha, Neb., manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, are just placing on the market a hay 
stacker that they claim will build a 28-foot stack under al! con 
ditions of wind or weather without loss of time. 

The Star Enameling & Stamping Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
whose factories are in Allegheny, on Washington avenue, Sedg 
wick and Lake streets, have increased their capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. They are making extensive improvements 
and additions in their line of specialties in tin and enamele! 
ware. The officers of the company are: C. E. Christman, pres! 
dent and general manager; Wm. J. Brennan, vice-president 
Henry Rosser, treasurer; Geo. W. Rowbottom, Jr., secretary. 


The International Silver Company have recently sent t’ 
every employee a copy of the following notice, which is presu™- 
ably a result of the recent trouble with the polishers in some | 
the company’s factories: “ Every employee of this company W 
conforms to its rules and regulations and performs his work to 
the company’s satisfaction will be fully protected in his situa 
tion by the company, and every attempt made by one or m . 
employees to coerce fellow-workmen by threats or tatianidatics 
into payment of contributions of any kind, or into members!) 
of any organization, or in like manner to attempt to prevent f 
low-workmen from relinquishing such membership, will subje t 
such employee to immediate dismissal. As, in the absence of = 
contract, any employee has the right to leave the company — 
out assigning reasons therefor, the company also has a simiiat 
right to discharge employees without assigning reasons there 
for.” 
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A meeting of the stockholders of the Glen Mfg. Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa., has been called for February 4, 1904, to vote 
on a $25,000 increase of capital stock. 


The Climax Tag Company, Dayton, Ohio, in addition to their 
regular line of Cotter pins, flat spring keys, &c., have installed 
an equipment of punches and presses for the production of -all 
kinds of sheet metal stamping. 

A large number of employees in the double barreled gun de- 
partment of the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, 
Conn., were put to work during the past week. The men were 
recently laid off for lack of work, but a substantial supply of 
orders has now been received. It is expected that the present 
force will shortly be increased. 

The Federal Mfg. Company, proprietors of the Diamond 
chain factory, Indianapolis, Ind., have purchased for $75,000 
the plant which they have been occupying for a number of years. 


The Bullard Corn Harvesting Machine Company have been 
organized at Jackson, Mich., the incorporators being Charles 
E. Bullard, C. L. Aird, Robert Campbell and James Geddis, Jr. 
The company expect to manufacture a corn. harvester invented 
by Mr. Bullard. 


M. H. Lalor, Chicago, Ill., has begun work on a factory at 
Chicago Heights, which will be three stories high, 50 x 100 feet. 
In addition to the main building there will be a boiler shop, 
18 x 50 feet. The buildings are expected to be completed by 
February 1. Mr. Lalor makes road carts, pony carts, buck- 
boards and light bob sleds. 


Miscellaneous. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Niles Car & Mfg. 
Company, Niles, Ohio, held recently, it was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. The additional 
capital has been subscribed for by the present stockholders. 


A charter has been taken out by the interests now owning 
the Pittsburgh & Buffalo Company, the Manufacturers’ & Con- 
sumers’ Coal Company and John H. Jones, all Pittsburgh inter- 
ests, and which calls for the incorporation of a new company, 
to be known as the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company. The name of 
the new corporation is made as near to the former concern as 
possible, and it is understood that the plan includes the amal- 
gamation of the various interests under one corporate head. 
The matter is not to be finally arranged until early next year. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have secured 
a contract for 20 pressed steel cars for the National Tehauntepec 
Railway, Mexico, 


The Beaton & Corbin Mfg. Company, Southington, Conn., 
manufacturers of steam fitters’ supplies, are planning to erect 
a new storehouse and shipping room next spring, which will 
give them more space for manufacturing in their present build- 
ings. The company doubled their output by the installation of 
new machinery a year ago, but are not able to keep up with 
their orders, and must provide additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


The Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, IIl., report that 
their blacksmithing department was partially destroyed by fire 
December 4, causing a loss of from $12,000 to $15,000, fully 
covered by insurance. Duplicate machines in the remaining 
portion of the shop permitted a resumption of operations with 
but little inconvenience on the 7th, and preparations are now 
making for the erection of a new building. The company are in 
no way handicapped in the matter of filling orders for imple- 
Ments as a result of the fire. 


The Standard Automobile Company of East Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, have been granted a charter, with a capital of $75,000. 
The new company will take over the business of the Seeley 
Mfg. Company, builders of automobiles. 


A. B. Cockerill, recently connected with the Prime Western 
Spelter Company, has arranged to build a large smelting plant 
at Altoona, Kan. The plant will consist of from three to five 
blocks of furnaces and will employ about 200 men. Work has 
already commenced on the construction of the smelter, and it is 
expected that it will be completed by May 1. 


The Frankfort Brass Works, Frankfort, Ind., suffered a 
slight loss by fire recently, fully covered by insurance. The 
plant has now been repaired and work resumed in all depart- 
ments. 

The Durable Wire Rope Company, manufacturers of wire 
cables for elevators, hoist ropes, shipper and hand ropes, dumb 
Waiter ropes, &c., have removed from 288 Congress street, to 
the remodeled stores, 26-30 Atlantic avenue, at the head of 
Lewis wharf, Boston. These premises have been fitted up espe- 
Clally for the use of the company and afford them much more 
cOmmodious and convenient quarters. 

The Standard Automobile Company of East Liberty, Pa., 
ry been chartered at Harrisburg with a capital stock of 
75,000. 

The Greensburg Vehicle & Implement Company of Greens- 
urg, an outgrowth of the Eisman Carriage Company, have 


o 


been incorporated at Harrisburg with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The prineipal stockholders are Solomon Eisman, James Shields, 
William Moorehead and James Otterman. 

The Barcalo Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of 


of metal bed springs and bedding, are erecting the first floor of 
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a five-story addition, 102 x 106 feet, to their plant. For the 
present this addition is to be used as a warehouse, and later 


for manufacturing. This makes the entire plant 102 x 896 
feet, 289 feet of which is two stories high. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., are now occupying their large new building, at 701-715 East 
Washington street. It is just about nine months since the four 
Smith brothers severed their connection with the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Compary and organized the new company, starting 
at the same time the construction of their new plant. The 
building is of mill construction, eight stories high, and is located 
on the New York Central Railroad. It is equipped throughout 
with automatic machinery and tools for the manufacture of 
typewriters. At the rear of the building is situated the power 
house, in which are installed a battery of Heine safety water 
tube boilers, De Laval turbine and generator. The company are 
making visible typewriters of an entirely new design, for which 
the demand has already grown to large proportions. 

The Akron Gear Company and the Selles Gear Company, 
manufacturers of wagon gears, &c., Akron, Ohio, have been 
consolidated under the name of the Akron-Selles Company. 

The recent award of the contract for chain to the Lebanon 
Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., by the United States Government 


amounted to $87.50, and not $87,000, as was recently stated 
in these columns. 


Chas. F. Schmoe, carriage manufacturer, Shelbyville, Ind., 
is planning a building of concrete, 180 x 190 feet, to be erected 
in the spring. 

The Indestructible Fiber Company, Massena, N. Y., are to 
erect and equip a factory building, 40 x 450 feet, with separate 
buildings for boiler house and transformer house. Electric 
power of 350 horse-power will be employed. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh are 
making large shipments of baths, &c., to England and Germany. 
tee 


Coke Workers’ Wages Reduced. 








PITTSBURGH, PA., December 16, 1903 (By Telegraph) .— 
As has been anticipated for some months, wages of coke 
workers in the Connellsville region and outside districts 
are to be heavily reduced, owing to the great decline in 
selling price of coke. The H. C. Frick Coke Company 
have taken the initiative and have posted notices at all 
their 52 plants in the Connellsville region, notifying the 
coke workers of a reduction in wages of about 16 per 
cent., taking effect December 16. The average increase 
in wages in the Connellsville region since February 1, 
1894, has been 66 per cent. The notice posted at the dif- 
ferent Frick plants is as follows: 


The radical change in business conditions and the great re- 
duction in the price of coke within the past six months make a 
readjustment of wages necessary. Therefore, on and after 
December 16, 1903, until further notice, the following wages and 
prices will be paid for labor by this company: 


Mining and loading room and rib coal, per 100 bushels... .$1.10 
Mining and loading heading coal, per 100 bushels......... 1.25 
Mining and loading wet heading coal, per 100 bushels..... 1.30 
Drawing coke, per 100 bushels charged.............++e+- .63 


(All the above by same measurement as at present.) 
Drivers and rope riders (shafts and slopes), per full run.. 2.20 


Drivers and rope riders (drifts), per full run............ 2.10 
Ce Ge WIN i via dvs otebakes ad ee dee ee wae eeens 2.20 
Tracklayers, blasters and timbermen (shafts and slopes), 

OE eines Ober cede eRe hdaee keane iediana 2.20 
Tracklayers, blasters and timbermen (drifts), per day.... 2.10 
Assistant tracklayers and inside laborers, per day........ 1.65 
Dumpers and tipplemen, per full rum............eeeeeees 1.68 
Os PO Bic occ ccewiecccceuasgiieaxdiveweaatunes 1.60 
CE RR ind iin tvs ep te heed apvevessaekweunes 1.50 
pe er 10% 
CHI QU inne ced ndedacvnadscdd dasescededegar .04 
CO Ge ha ci oi ic cekteterasactaceweauancaes 1.75 
Forking cars, 40,000 pounds capacity and less............ 1.40 
Forking cars, 50,000 and 60,000 pounds capacity......... 1.50 
Forking cars, over 60,000 pounds capacity.............+:. 1.60 


The prices for all other labor regularly employed in the op- 
eration of the plants will be proportionate with the above. Pay- 
ments semi-monthly, same dates as heretofore. 


The other coke makers have been waiting for the 
Frick Coke Company to take this action, and will at once 
notify their men of the same reduction in wages. The 
new scale is based on a minimum rate of $2 a ton for 
furnace coke, but the facts are that Connellsville furnace 
coke has sold as low as $1.60 a ton, while furnace Cok * 
made outside of the Connellsville region proper has sold 
as low as $1.35 a ton for prompt shipment. It is not be 
lieved that the coke workers will make any serious ob- 
jection to the reduction in wages, as they have been an- 
ticipating it some time. The men have no labor organiza- 
tion and have not had for some years. 
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The Iron ana Metal Trades. 


The markets for Foundry Pig Iron are firmer, and so 
far as the Southern product is concerned the minimum 
price is now $9.50 for No. 2 Birmingham, at which some 
business has been done in the principal distributing cen- 
ters. This narrows the unusual gap between the prices 
of Southern and Northern Iron and gives the latter an 
opportunity to do more than book urgent orders for 
prompt delivery, to which much of the business has been 
confined of late. Thus round sales of both Northern and 
Southern Iron have been made in Chicago, while Pitts- 
burgh reports transactions aggregating fully 50,000 tons 
to leading consuming interests for delivery during the 
first quarter and the first half of 1904. 

In the East there is a continued demand for Basic 
Pig, and sales aggregating 10,000 tons have been made, 
including a lot of 4000 tons for a New York State plant, 
for all of which the equivalent of $14, delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania Steel works, was realized, thus showing a 
slight advance. A corresponding advance in Basic Pig 
is reported from Pittsburgh. Bessemer Pig continues 
rather quiet. 

The official pool price in Steel Billets is being under- 
cut by outside works to the extent of about $2 per ton 
for what little business is going. A good deal of interest 
attaches to the coming meeting of the pool, but more from 
the point of view of the sentimental effect of what action 
is taken upon the prices of Steel Rails and other Finished 
Material. In itself the price of ordinary Standard Bil- 
lets is not of much significance because the market is a 
very narrow one. 

The markets for those forms of Finished Iron and 
Steel which are controlled by associations are awaiting 
the result of the meetings in this city this week. There 
is a strong feeling among manufacturers that any reduc- 
tions in prices will not much stimulate buying. This is 
particularly true of Structural Material. Some fair con- 
tracts have been placed lately for bridge work and for 
buildings, among them being a lot of 23 bridges for the 
Western Maryland Railroad, aggregating 7000 tons. In 
Plates a moderate reduction in prices is expected. 

While the Sheet trade is looking forward to the early 
placing of season contracts, the market at this writing is 
rather weaker. The same is true of Iron Bars, which 
have been offered as low as 1.25c., at Chicago. 

In the Cast Iron Pipe trade the event of the week has 
been the placing of 8000 tons by New York City. 

The whole industry is on the tip toe of expectation as 
to the award of the work for the Pennsylvania tunnels, 
which calls for a very large tonnage of Iron and Steel. 

In the Steel Rail trade a little more business has been 
done. An anomalous state of affairs has developed in 
Light Sections, which usually sell at higher prices than 
Standard Sections, but are now being marketed at $24 


to $28, according to weight. This is due to some extent 
to the competition of‘ the mills which reroll Old Steel 
Rails. 

As bearing on the export trade, it is worthy of note 
that the German Steel works are showing increased anx- 
iety for business, which is reflected in a decidedly weaker 
tone in neutral markets. 

It looks as though the efforts of the Coke producers 
to establish a central selling agency and check the de 
moralization will not come to anything. Connellsville 
Coke has now got down close to $1.50, while Main Line 
and Klondike Cokes have sold at less than that figure. 
This is an extraordinary contrast with the state of af- 
fairs a year ago, when as high as $6 and $7 per ton was 
paid to keep furnaces going. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous 


Dec.17, Dec.10, Nov.18, Dec.17 
PIG IRON: 1903. 19038. 1903. 1902 


Foundry Pig . 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $23.00 
Foundry Pig 

Cincinnati 12.25 12.00 11.75 22.60 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.506 14.25 14.50 25.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 14.385 14.60 15.10 22.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 13.00 12.50 18.00 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.50 17.00 25.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 23.00 23.00 23.00 29.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.50 24.25 24.25 27.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 29.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 81.00 31.00 31.00 34.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 10.75 10.75 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 11.50 .T5 
0. Iron Rails, Chicago wie 13.09 
©. Iron Rails, Philadelphia 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 13.06 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... . 12.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Pittsburgh. . 11.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Chicago.... 9.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.35 i 40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.35 ot .40 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.34% 1.34% 34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater 44% 1. 6 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 30 oe .30 
‘Yank Plates, Tidewater .78 .78 .78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh .60 : .60 
Beams, Tidewater 73% 1.738% 1.73% 
Beams, Pittsburgh .60 , .60 
Angles, Tidewater .73% 1.738% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh .60 6 60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. ; 1.40 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 2. 2.; 2.35 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . fl 2.5 2.55 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . y § 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... of j 1.90 


METALS: 
Copper, New York 12.8744 12.25 13.00 
Se ee eee 5.50 4.60 5.00 
Lead, New York 4.25 4.10 4.10 4.10) 
Lead, St. Louis 4.15 4.02% 4.02% 3.97), 
Tin, New York 237.76 27.00 25.10 25.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.12% 
Nickel, New York............. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York 3.7§ 3.79 


00 18.75 
.00 21.00 
00 24.00 
00 23.50 
00 24.00 
00 PO.00 
50 21.00 
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Chicago. 


FISHER BuILpine, December 16, 1903.—( By Telegraph. | 

A better feeling pervades the market, particularly in Pig 
Iron. Steel products both from store and mill show an 
increase both in number and tonnage of orders, amounting 
to a gain of 10 to 15 per cent. over the previous week. The 
extreme dullness of November makes the slight increase 10 
business for this month noticeable. The hopeful ones are 
even predicting that a boom will come with the new year. 
Unusual interest is being taken here in coming meetings 
of the Billet, Plate, Bar, Rail and Structural Steel associa- 
tions. Speculation is rife, buyers confidently expecting re- 
ductions and sellers earnestly explaining why reductions ar 
unlikely. Meanwhile the advance of 25c. to 50c. per ton 
on Pig Iron since last week’s quotations has given a better 
tone to the whole list of finished and semifinished Stee! 
products. Northern No. 2 is now steady at $14.50, and 
Southern No. 2 very firm at $13.35. The coldest weather 
for December in 33 years seems to be quickening the pulse 
of business. Strictly winter goods are, of course, the largest 
beneficiaries of this buying movement. On the other hand, 
the army of unemployed is growing, due largely to strikes 
and lockouts inseparable from the adoption of the lower 
wage scales made necessary by the steady decline in values 
Much is expected here from the newly formed National A> 
sociation of Building Contractors, because if they can secur 
sufficient immunity from persecution on the part of labo! 
agitators to permit them to guarantee to investors the com- 
pletion of buildings in the time and at the cost estimate 
millions of dollars and thousands of workmen will be ® 
once employed that would remain idle indefinitely under 
the present barbarous system. The Iron Bar is the weakes 
member of the ferrous family, being quoted at 1.30c. to 1.50 
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on ordinary carload specifications for quick shipment and 
still lower for large tonnages. Steel Bars remain at 1.46%4c., 
base, half extras; Plates at 1.75c., Structural at 1.7614c. 
per Ib. and',Standard Section Rails at $28 per gross 
ton. Sheets are nominally quoted at last week’s figures, but 
the resumption of the Inland Steel Company’s operations and 
the expectancy of a reduction in Billets and Sheet Bars 
have served to give Steel Sheets a weaker tone. Some Old 
Materials are stronger, some weaker, and all are uncertain. 

Pig Iron.—Strength is shown in both Northern and 
Southern Irons. The minimum price for Southern No. 2 
in this market is $13.35, Chicago, or $9.50, Birmingham, for 
December delivery, while many sales are being made for 
delivery in the first quarter of 1904 for 25c. to 50c. per ton 
higher. Southern Basic has advanced to $13.85, Chicago, or 
$10, Birmingham. Southern Silveries are 25c. to 50c. per 
ton higher than last week’s quotations. Northern No. 2 is 
quoted at $14.50, delivered at customer’s switch, and from 
that up to $15, depending upon local conditions. This 
means an. advance of 25c. since last week. The only market 
that shows a decline is on Ohio Strong Softeners, which 
have been reduced by one interest 50c. below last week’s 
figures, bringing this Iron into the market more nearly on a 
competitive basis compared with other Irons. Sales of Pig 
Iron during the last six days have been larger than during 
a corresponding period for the last two months, the bulk 
of the tonnage going South. One sale of 9000 tons is re- 
ported, said to be about equally divided between Northern 
and Southern, but prices are not given. It is stated that 
there are in blast in the United States now 24 less furnaces 
than there were in November, and that the weekly produc- 
tion is something like 78,000 tons less than in November. 
A number of interests state that their sales for the week 
exceed their production. Whether the present strength can 
be maintained throughout the season is a debated question, 
though there are more factors in the market who look for 
higher prices from now on than for any decline. We quote 
as follows, in carloads, Chicago, the lower prices being the 
minimum at which Iron for December shipment is sold and 
the higher price representing in most cases the basis on 
which sales are made for the first three or four months of 
next year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.25 to 14.75 
PE SS SE Die cewd ca vcw sees 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.30 to 16.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 15.80 to 16.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.10to 16.10 
ee eS eee re 13.85 to 14.35 
ROR SS DORs av evivctucdeees 13.35 to 13.85 
eee OS eee 12.85 to 13.35 
ee ER ee See eee 12.60 to 13.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.35 to 13.85 
WOUREEY VOTHG. oo cccccccvcccsccccocs 12.60 to 13.10 
Southern Gray Forge.............+-+- 12.35 to 12.85 
Southern Mottled... ...ccccccccccceves 12.35 to 12.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.85 to 21.85 
Malleable Bessemer.........--++++-+e85 14.50 to 15.00 
StamGard Wesseme?......vcccsccscscces 16.30 to 16.80 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon............ 18.30 to 19.30 
TS TUR 0 & 66 wed 0 eee ccctones 13.85 to 14.10 


Bars.—It is said that Iron Bars have been offered to 
a railroad here at 1.25c., and that the offer was not accepted. 
The market in general may be said, however, to be 1.35c. 
to 1.40c. for ordinary specifications and 1.30c. to 1.35c. for 
large lots. Bar Steel remains at 1.46%c., and the leading 
nterests here report that specifications are coming in with 
fair activity, showing an improvement over the trade for 
he last two months. Hoops are quoted at from 1.81%c. 
to 1.91%4e. rates, full extras, in carload lots, with 2.0144c. 
for less than car lots. Steel Bars are offered from store at 
1.60e. to favored buyers in large quantities, and 1.65c. to 
1.70c. for less desirable specifications, half extras for size 
applying. Iron Bars from store go at 1.60c. to 1.75c., base, 
full extras. Hoops are quoted from store at 2.10c. to 
225e. Store business is reported to be better than for some 
weeks, based both on the number of orders received and on 
the tonnage involved, 


Structural Material.—Buyers here are waiting for the 
mtcome of this week’s meetings in the hope that the reduc- 
tion widely forecasted in the daily papers may be a reality. 

it sellers express confidence that prices will not be reduced. 
The 4000 tons of Steel required for the Madison and Adams 
uildings have not yet been placed, the contractors stating 
that their drawings are not yet completed. Structural Shapes 

» still quoted at 1.7614c., Chicago, for I-Beams and Chan- 
nels up to and including 15 inches and for Angles 3 inches 

one leg and over, with $1 per ton extra for Tees 3 inches 
and larger. Structurals offered from store at from 1.90c. to 
-".. eut to lengths 5 feet and over. 

Plates.—Buying from mill is practically at a standstill, 
except in cases where the seller guarantees prices against 
decline, as many of the largest buyers believe that this week’s 
association meeting will adopt a cut on Plates of from $2 to 
$4 per ton—possibly more. Meanwhile the official prices re- 
main unchanged as follows: Tank Steel, 4 inch and heavier. 
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1.75¢c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
2.10c.; Universal Mill Plates, 1.75c. to 2c. Store business 
is fairly active, consumers preferring to buy by the basketful 
until they know what prices are going to be. One-quarter 
inch and heavier Tank Steel is sold at 2c., 3-16 inch at 
2.10c., Nos. 8 and 10 at 2.15c., with 25c. extra for Flange 
quality. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing new has developed in this 
commodity and prices remain nominally at last week’s fig- 
ures, 4-inch Water Pipe being quoted at $27.50 to $28 and 
6-inch and larger at $26.50 to $27 in carload lots, with $1 
per ton higher for Gas Pipe. Large buyers, however, claim 
to have been quoted prices $2 tu $3 per ton better than these. 

Merchant Pipe.—In reporting this commodity one has 
to repeat the same story week by week, with whatever modi- 
fications in mode of expression present themselves. The 
situation is unchanged and the same discounts are quoted 
officially as have ruled for many months. No large buyer, 
however, takes these discounts seriously when he is actually 
in the market for Pipe in any quantity. We quote: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe, 


Iron, 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Se 0 Oh MR, ced é iaticénc 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
ey Oa ie aia tig 8 elo da 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
% to 6 inches............. 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
WO ER RRO xc gk cceccas 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—In line with other Finished Steel prod- 
ucts, Boiler Tubes will be affected by the price on Billets that 
shall be adopted by the association at its meeting this week. 
Meanwhile the discounts in car lots named by the leading 
producer remain the same as quoted for the last few weeks, 
with independent producers making prices more or less openly 
at from 2 to 3% per cent. better discounts. We quote: 





Discounts, per cent. 





: Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 

BS 2) 2: eee -.. -40.85 37.35 53.35 

1% to 2% imches............53.85 36.35 40.35 

re eee .. 59.35 46.35 f up to 4 in. 


ue 148.35 
6 inches and larger..........53.85 36.35 agin 
Boiler Tubes from store are finding a little more active sale 
that they did a month ago, and the following agreed store 


prices are named by the leading warehousemen here: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
1 to 1% I 6 ala faid bonlw a hes 40 35 37% 
oe 8 eee 50 32% 35 
Se 00 0 PRs isc cece cence 57% 4214 45 


6 inches and larger........... 50 - 321% 


Sheets.—We make no change from the prices quoted 
last week and can report no improvement in this market. 
It is understood, however, that there is a large tonnage dis- 
tributed throughout the West waiting for a definite pro- 
nunciamento from the Billet pool. We quote the following 
approximate prices as representing figures quoted by repre- 
sentatives of Pittsburgh mills in this market, in carload lots: 
No. 10, 1.96%4c. to 2.01%4c.; No. 12, 2.01\4c. to 2.06%e.; No. 
14, 2.0614c. to 2.1144c.; No. 16, 2.16%4c. to 2.21%c.; Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.21\4c. to 2.31%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.31l4c. to 
2.4114c.; No. 26, 2.4114c. to 2.46%4c.; No. 27, 2.46l4c. to 
2.514oc.; No. 28, 2.56%4c. to 2.6144c. A local Western mill 
is offering No. 10 at about $2 per ton less than these figures 
and No. 28 at about 50c. less, with prices on intermediate 
gauges in proportion. Store prices on Sheets have been re- 
duced to bring them more nearly in line with mill prices, the 
following being the ruling figures: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15e. to 
2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. to 2.25¢c.; No. 14, 2.30c. to 2.35¢.; No. 
16, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c. to 2.60c.: Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; No. 26, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; No. 27, 
2.85¢. to 2.90c.; No. 28, 2.90c. to 3c. 

Billets.—It is persistently stated that Billets are being 
offered by the leading independent producer at $22, Chicago, 
though written confirmation is not obtainable. Meanwhile 
the official price remains at $24 in Chicago for Open Hearth 
or Bessemer for either forging or rolling purposes, with 
50c. per ton more for less than carloads. Any sales made 
this week or last have had to be coupled with a guarantee 
on the part of the seller to protect the buyer against de- 
clines. What this week’s meeting of the Billet pool will 
do is a subject of much earnest discussion among both buy- 
ers and sellers. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rumor has it that the 
possible reduction in price to be made by the Rail Association 
is being forecasted by sellers with a quotation of $24, Chi- 
cago, on Standard Sections for future delivery. Whether 
this be true or not, the fact remains that the official price 
is still $28 per ton. No tonnage of any magnitude has been 
placed and the market is extremely quiet. Inasmuch as 
Light Section Rails are not included in the Rail Associa- 
tion schedule, they are quoted at whatever price the producer 
thinks will secure him desirable business. It is said that 20, 25 
and 30 Ib. Rails are sold at Chicago at $24 per ton from 
the mill in car lots, with lighter sections at $1 to $3 per ton 
higher. Rails from stock are sold on the basis of Bars, or, 
in other words, at 1.60c. per Ib., f.o.b. warehouse, Chi- 
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cago, or $32 per net ton for 16-lb. weights; $1 per ton 
higher for 12-lb. and $3 per ton higher for 8-lb. Sections, 
whether in carloads or less. No change is noted in Track 
Supplies since last week’s issue, quotations being as follows: 
Angle Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.85c. to 1.90c., base; 
Track Bolts, Square Nuts, 2.55c. to 2.65c., base, with 10c. 
to 15c. advance for Hexagon Nuts. 


Merchant Steel.—To illustrate the fact that a reduc- 
tion of prices has not stimulated buying, a local representa- 
tive of a large producer stated that his Chicago business in 
dollars and cents for the month of November was 40 per 
cent. less than that of the month of October and considerably 
less than half of the trade of last March, and that there was 
at least one-third more tonnage sold at the high prices that 
prevailed in October than at the low prices after the cut 
of November 6. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general trade, 2c. to 2.25c. ; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.714%c. to 1814¢.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.6644c. to 1.76%c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.51%c. to 1.6144c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; Shaft- 
ing at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in léss than 
ear lots; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.11%c. 


Old Material.—Last week’s quotations on heavy ma- 
terials, ordinarily sold by the gross ton, must be repeated 
this week, with the statement that the market is steady 
with just enough buying to hold it on an even keel. Approxi- 
mate quotations are as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, in car lots or greater: 


Sk. 8 Se er $13.00 to $14.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 10.75 to 11.25 
Old Steel Rails. long lengths.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

SEE ons cecnd eo} be ine ces Reds 22.50 to 23.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
ats aa ess es bem ee es 13.00 to 14.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 9.00 to 10.00 
gg ere 8.00 to 9.00 


Authorities differ as to the actual market conditions in the 
net ton grades of Scrap, and the demand is light and ir- 
regular. Finished Plates and Iron Car Axles seem to be 
increasing somewhat in price. Steel Car Axles are reduced 
50c., with a similar reduction on Busheling and Wrought 
Pipe, Heavy Cast Scrap, Railroad Malleable and Agricul- 
tural Malleable. Cast and Mixed Borings show a decline 
of 75c. We quote as follows: 


ee NR én die ee Kee ORR $11.50 to $12.00 
ks PR eer te Te 14.25 to 14.75 
EE COI Se bd we bed dd cvneeseas 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought. .....ccccece 9.00 to 9.50 
ite Ge hae dibin kbs a ae Sika bide 13.00 to 13.50 
BOO? 2 EPMMNGPE WUE. an cscevacccsscee 8.75 to 9.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 7.50to 8.00 
OE TN. 6 oc ee 600 tg 0 cns'es 7.00 to 7.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 6.50 to 7.00 
I Is Phe Coals dal cleis'elé 0's dé 5e's 2.50to 3.00 
EE EIR s os cin a 0.0010 6016 4.8.0 wHi8 2.50to 3.00 
2 SEE ssc Kens soe 0bn0bees 8.50 to 9.00 
eG ss o's oad hae beu.6 0 0.00 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.50to 9.00 
ee | a eee 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 7.50to 8.00 


Metals.—Copper, Lead and Tin are strong at higher 
prices. Spelter and Zinc are still quoted at the low prices 
of last week, presumably because of the competition between 
Illinois and Kansas interests. Casting Copper is offered at 
12%c. to 184%4c.; Lake, 4c. higher. Lead in 50-ton lots shows 
an advance of 15c., being now quoted at 4.20c.; car lots at 
4.25c.; less than car lots at 4.40c. Spelter remains at 4%c. 
in car lots and 5c. in less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is 
offered at 5.65c., Chicago, in 600-lb. casks, with the usual 
advances for smaller casks. Pig Tin has increased from 
27l4e. (last week’s figures) to 28c. and 28%%c. for the pres- 
ent market. Old Copper and Brass, in sympathy with new 
material, have advanced. Heavy Cut Copper sells at 10%c., 
Copper Bottoms at 9%c., Red Brass at 9%4c., Lead at 3.85c., 
and Zine at 3.37%c., spot. 


Tin Plate.—Prime Bessemer Coke Tin is still quoted 
at $3.79, base, Chicago, for boxes of 112 sheets, 14 x 20. 
Buying is light, and is expected to remain so until after 
the opening of the new year. 


Coke.—Very little Coke is being bought, and that only 
as the urgent requirements for melting purposes develop. 
The official price on Frick Coke remains $2.65 at the ovens, 
or $5.30, Chicago; other excellent Cokes are being offered 
at from this price down to $5, Chicago. It is expected that 
local Steel furnaces will buy large tonnages for delivery 
the first half of 1904 shortly, if they have not already bought. 


Allan F. McIntyre, dealer in Structural Steel and Rail- 
way and Contractors’ Supplies, 510 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, has been appointed Western agent for the John 
Richleay, Jr., Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of Struc- 
tural Steel and Iron work for all purposes. 
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Philadelphia. 


ForRREST BUILDING, December 15, 1903. 

The features of the Iron and Steel trades are essentially 
the same as last week. Pig Iron is in good demand and is 
held at firm quotations; some, indeed, claim to be getting a 
little more money for it. In marked contrast to this, how- 
ever, is the extreme dullness and increasing weakness in a]! 
kinds of Finished Material. Such illogical conditions make 
it imposible to form any fixed ideas in regard to the fina) 
outcome, although temporarily the chances appear to be 
inimical to further improvement. The comparatively strong 
tone in Pig Iron is supposed to be due to several influences: 
1, recent heavy purchases by several large interests; 2, com- 
plete exhaustion of stocks in consumers yards, and 38, a firm 
belief that the Pennsylvania Railroad will be a heavy buyer 
of Castings and other material within the next month or 
six weeks. Add to this the fact that holders of Pig Iron 
are asking more money for deliveries during February and 
later months, and the situation is fairly explained. It is un- 
fortunate that nothing favorable can be said in regard to 
Finished Material, for which the demand is little more than 
half what it was a year ago, with no definite prospect of 
improvement in the near future, although if expectations in 
regard to Pig Iron are realized the demand for finished prod- 
ducts will naturally improve. Skepticism is rather strong, 
however, and good and sufficient reasons will be required 
before there is much confidence in a better market. At this 
season it is not to be expected that much new business will 
come in, but it will be something gained if the way can be 
opened for activity at a later date. Pending the meetings 
which are to be held in New York during the next few days 
it is imposible to say what the next movement will be, but 
some are of opinion that a good deal of business is waiting 
to see what will be done in regard to prices. Reports are to 
the effect that prices of Billets, Plates and Structural Ma- 
terial may be somewhat modified, but as there is no certainty 
in regard to the matter, there is a disposition to hold off 
until official announcements are made. It is a good time for 
manufacturers to agree upon prices, so that when the de- 
mand does set in, buyers will be reasonably confident that 
they are placing their orders on a safe basis, which is not 
liable to be the case on a go-as-you-please market. 

Pig Iron.—The firm tone of the market noticed during 
the past two or three weeks is maintained. Buyers are tak- 
ing hold quite freely, and although the lots are mostly for 
delivery within 60 days, there is some inquiry for three to 
six months’ delivery. It should not be assumed, however, 
that there is any general belief in higher prices, except as an 
adjustment, some Irons being out of proportion with others. 
There is always a difference between prices of Alabama Irons 
and those made in the Northern districts, but $2 and more 
per ton on the same grades is too much. The advance has 
therefore been chiefly in Southern Irons, although sympa- 
thetically Northern Irons are stronger. The point has not 
been reached, however, when there is any serious thought 
of higher prices, although the question of decline appears 
to have beer answerd negatively, that is to say, for the 
immediate future. Beyond that there is a disposition to 
wait, as several matters are pending which may have con- 
siderable influence. The first and one of leading importance 
is the action that will be taken in regard to prices on Bil- 
lets, Plates, Structural Material, &c.; the second is the 
arrangements that will be made with labor, and the third the 
amount of business that the railways are likely to place for 
the coming year’s requirements. Pig Iron is the basis of the 
entire situation, but until the matters named are measurably 
adjusted, it is impossible to feel very sure about the market. 
To-day’s prices are too low to permit of profit to manufac- 
turers, yet they are not low compared with a 10 or 15 years’ 
average, so that even if the volume of business increases. 
there is not much probability that prices will improve. What 
is most essential at the present time is lower costs, which 
will no doubt be realized in the near future, and until it 
is, there will be no settled market, as the tendency in al! 
commodities is liable to be toward a lower level for a con 
siderable period. There is some inquiry for Basic Iron and 
also for Low Phosphorus; and, in fact, all grades can be 
sold at fairly uniform prices, which, for Philadelphia and 
nearby points, average about as follows: 


ee a ee EN 6 Svcs was tus deegde ees $15.75 to $16.25 
ae ries ee 15.00 to 15.50 
i i ead haan tee sw gil, S 8 ete 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Wouter WO. 2, of GOH... 1. wcccceces 13.00 to 13.50 
Standard Gray Forge.............06. 13.75 to 14.25 
OpGinary Gray Borge. ...cccscvecesics 12.75 to 13.25 
SEY os cee ek hae Wee SS 6Os 6 ea Se 13.75 to 14.00 


Steel.—There is some inquiry for Steel, and when thi 
result of the meeting in New York is known there will proba- 
bly be a fairly good distribution of orders. Meanwhile hand 
to mouth lots have been taken at prices ranging from $24.5!) 
to $25, delivered. 

Plates.—Business has been very dull during the past 
week, as buyers are disposed to wait for the meeting in New 
York on the possibility of lower prices. Stocks are greatly 
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depleted, however, so that when a definite understanding in 
regard to prices is arrived at a considerable amount of busi- 
ness may come forward. Meanwhile the following quota- 
tions are well maintained: 


Carloads. Part carloads. 
Per pound. Per pound 


Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4% inch and heavier.......1.75 1.80 
PR, SEO DNGIE, 66 ci ccc ceeeeeas 1.85 1.90 
yo OM A. Oe ee ee 1.90 1.95 
Tank Steel, No. 9 and No. 10..........2.00 2.05 
Flange or Boiler Steei............... 1.85 1.90 
Marine and Commercial Fire Box Steel. 1.95 2.00 
oe eee ee ee 2.05 2.10 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.25 2.30 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches wide. . $0.05 per lb. extra. 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches wide.. .10 ” “ 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches wide... .15 © = 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches wide.. .25 - = 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches wide... .50 s Ke 
Plates over 130 inches wide......... 1.00 — < 
CE kcccnd oN Ss on BCE RCo Rae Wee -10 = . 
Ce Ce x hee ni eesevaccoun — | _ 


Structural Material.—As the conditions are precisely 
the same as in the Plate trade, it is not necessary to repeat 
them; prices in the meanwhile being as last quoted—viz. : 
1.73%4e. to 1.85¢c. for Beams, Channels and Angles, according 
to specifications ; small Angles, 1.45c. to 1.50c. 

Bars.—Business is extremely dull and prices are again 
slightly easier, although 1.35c. to 1.40c., delivered, is usually 
quoted for Best Refined Iron. Bars can be bought as low 
as 1.80¢c., however, but all depends on the character of the 
order, and what kind of competition has to be met to secure 
it. Mills are not running more than half to two-thirds 
full, and prospects for improvement are not particularly 
good, although there ought to be some business after the 
first of the year. Steel Bars quiet and unchanged. 

Sheets.—The Sheet trade is decidedly better, some of 
the local mills having had quite a large bunch of orders 
within the past few days. Prices are low, but with an in- 
creasing volume of business manufacturers are feeling more 
hopeful. 

Old Material.—There is a little more demand, and at 
inside prices buyers can be found for a good deal of material. 
There is plenty of stock, however, and at the moment it 
would be difficult to get very full prices. Bids and offers 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


Ce as vax ds eR Ke eeescaiees $11.50 to $12.00 
ee ee. eee rere rer ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal....... 18.00 to 20.00 
Bo ey rea 14.00 to 15.00 
CN FEE TRB sc vcccccisccsecccdevcs 16.00 to 16.50 
GE BOAR Bs oc cccctteciveseceveose 15.50 to 16.00 
CRE GD WENN «Ke covcccccernseee ce 12.75 to 13.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 14.50 to 15.50 
Country Scrap.... 2... ccrcesececvecs 12.00 to 13.00 
Machinery Scrap.......-.s-eeeeeeeees 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap.........eseeeeeees 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary)............-+- 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Turmings...........+-+++++> 9.25to 9.75 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast Borimgs......cccccccecccceveces 6.25to 6.75 
OS), Pare eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Iron Fipe.........-++ee+ee- 10.00 to 10.50 





M. L. B. Young & Co. have removed their Philadelphia 
offices from the Drexel Building to the New Land Title 
Building, rooms Nos. 2117-2119; their Western offices being 
in the First National Bank Building, Uniontown, Fayette 


County, Pa. 
————-_-- e—_ 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., December 16, 1903.— (By Telegraph.) 


The entire situation in the Iron market shows a brighter 
color to-day than it has for many a long month. This is 
<o in almost all branches of the material trade. Southern 
Pig Iron has come in for its share of betterment, and now 
that the furnaces in that section have taken fhe keen edge 
off of their appetites for business buyers are not at all re- 
luctant to paying the moderate advance asked by the differ 
ent concerns. There is no concerted movement at all, no 
combination or agreement not to sell below a certain figure, 
yet, nevertheless, the questions of cost as well as supply and 
demand are having a salutary effect upon the situation. So 
far as can be heard, there has been no Iron sold within the 
past seven days on a less basis than $9.25 in a few instances 
and $9.50 in the main. The $9.25 Iron is now understood 
to be out of the market. Every Southern interest denies 
having anything for sale on a less basis than $9.50 for No. 
2 Foundry, Birmingham, and without exception their 
agents declare that they are refusing business for later de- 
livery than next March on that basis. In some cases where 
the buyer was particular about his brand agents are known 
to have sold on the basis of $10. The Southern interests 
having furnaces in other parts of the South, upon which 
there is a freight differential to this point, are emphatic in 
the statement that they can sell only on the basis of $9.50, 
Birmingham, and that the differential in every case is in 
favor of the seller. There has been quite a good aggregate 
f Iron sold, mainly for the first quarter of next year de- 
livery, at prices ranging from the minimum of $9.50 to $10, 
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Birmingham basis, for No. 2 Foundry. If the statement of 
every seller in this field is to be relied on, this may be con- 
sidered a positive fact. At any rate the market is stronger 
and the outlook decidedly better than it has been for some 
time. Furnaces are fairly well sold up and the buyers are 
still without stocks in their yards, and but few of them 
covered to any extent beyond April 1. One house here re- 
ports a sale of 2000 tons on the basis of $10, Birmingham, 
also 600 tons on the same basis. Freight rates from Hang- 
ing Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birming- 
ham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
OUR MONM CORO ING Bes. ic icccck woes oon $12.75 to $13.25 


SOUemerey CONG. IGG Be vc cicucak eecadae 12.25 to 12.75 
WOUEMOES CONG, NG Bice cesccsveccs 11.75 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4...... ac aa does 11.25to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.25 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 11.00to 11.25 
CMe SEWOIN Ee Ve icc caeccxc canton 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.15 to 15.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 14.65 to 15.15 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........$20.00 to $21.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 

Old Material.—While there has not been a very great 
advance in the amount of business actually transacted, yet 
the feeling is much better, prices ruling stronger and the 
market carrying quite a number of inquiries which were 
not in sight a week ago. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$9 to $10 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $9 per gross ton; Iron 
Rails, $13 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per gross ton; 
Car Wheels, $12.50 to $13 per gross ton; Steel Rails, $9 
per gross ton; Steel Axles, $13 per gross ton; Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, $8 to $8.50 per gross ton; Borings, $3 per net 
ton; Turnings, $6 per net ton. 

Finished Material.—In this branch of the Iron trade 
the situation has shown considerable improvement and sellers 
report quite an increase in business actually booked. The 
general tone of the market is stronger upon the basis of the 
same quotations. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.35c., with half extras; the same in smaller 
lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots. 
1.48c., with half extras; the same in small lots, 1.80c., with 
full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c. in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 
1.70c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14 gauge, in 
carload lots, 1.95¢c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 
*% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, December 16, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The trend of affairs in the Pig Iron market 
has continued of an encouraging nature, and while actual 
sales have not reached a very large total, the volume is con- 
sidered good and the amount of new inquiry quite liberal. 
As far as we can ascertain $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry is the lowest general quotation at this time. It 
seems to be the general impression that the more cheerful 
tone will continue and that we will see some very good buy- 
ing shortly. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $13.25 to $13.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry...........<- 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 11.75 to 12.00 
Pre Ci nuie ca cia cde naw a cee cea 13.25 to 13.50 
SP EL a a cis witdid-a dee 6 ae maeeke ee 12.75 to 13.00 
CR MNS s ins 64a bas Mmatandeas 11.25 to 11.50 
Southern Car Wheel...........ccccees 21.00 to 21.25 


Bars.—The amount of trade through jobbing sources is 
of comparatively small volume, and the former price of 
1.80c. in lots from store for both Iron and Steel prevails. 

Angles and Channels.—Trade in this department is 
not running very heavy, and jobbers continue to quote in 
small lots from store 2.10c. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The more cheerful feeling 
manifest in other departments of the Iron market is showing 
its effect in this class of supplies, and it is reported that 
the volume of sales and the inquiry are on the improve. We 
quote as follows: Angle Bars, P.60c. to 1.65c.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c. 
to 2.85c.; Spikes, 1.90c. to 2c. 

Pig Lead.—The only feature of note ia the Lead mar 
ket since last report is the notice of an advance of $3 per 
ton made effective by order of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company. Other than this the market’s course is 
unchanged, and actual sales are of comparatively light order. 
Nominally 4.15c. for Missouri brands and Desilverized at 
4.174. 

Spelter.—There has been little activity shown in the 
demand for Spelter the past few days and the price move- 
ment has shown a tendency to a lower level, nominally 
4.50c., with some special transactions for quick delivery 
at a slight advance over this price. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnIO, December 15, 1903. 


Iron Ore.—The statement has been made of the total 
receipts of Ore by lake during the season which closed De- 
cember 1. It shows a lake shipment of 23,509,900 tons, as 
compared with a shipment of 27,500,000 tons by lake for 
the year ending December 1, 1902. Into the lessened move- 
ment for this year a number of circumstances enter—name- 
ly, the decline of consumption in the territory contiguous 
to the Lake Superior region, the enormous amount of Ore 
left on the docks along Lake Erie and at the furnaces last 
spring, ana the fact that the expansion of the territory 
served by the Lake Superior mines has not been continued 
this year the same as last. The statement of the average 
rates obtained for the movement of this Ore down the lakes 
shows how generally the vessel interests have been compelled 
to be content with stable rates, very little deviation from 
the strict contract or wild basis having been made during 
the year. There has been little talk of Ore sales for next 
year, that matter seeming to be still a good way in future. 

Pig Iron.—The situation the past week has been ever 
so much better than it was a short time ago. In fact, in 
Foundry Iron the outlook is better than at any time for the 
past four months. The increased activity has been very 
largely in inquiry and purchases for future delivery, while 
some better showing has been made on the amount of busi- 
ness done for spot shipment. The strengthening of the mar- 
ket has been along all lines. The Southern furnaces took 
the lead in this matter, all of them receding from prices 
below $9.50, Birmingham, and most of them advancing to 
$10, Birmingham, on all orders for future delivery, with 
many of them holding for the higher price for spot shipment. 
This situation strengthened the Northern stacks in their 
position, and while they have not been able to advance their 
prices, being still above the Southern parity, their quota- 
tions do not seem now so much out of line, with the result 
that most of the inquiries which have come in of late have 
been for Northern Irons. This is true almost without an 
exception. The buying for spot delivery is getting to be 
rather light as the month advances, but the covering for the 
first quarter is general, with more or less buying for the 
first half of the year. Some contracts have been placed 
looking to delivery at present prices all through next year. 
Prices are quotable on the following basis, f.o.b. Cleveland : 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $14.75 to $15.25 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... ....to 14.75 
Hanging Reck Charcoal, No. 1........ ~oo0 60 2u45 
Southern Ceeeeens. Bes Ves os ketene 20.00 to 20.50 

18.00 to 18.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 
The market for Bessemer and Basic seems to be about dead. 
The new Cleveland furnace, which started to run on Bes- 
semer, changed over to some other grade and afterward de- 
cided to go out of blast. Struthers furnace was blown out 
last Saturday and will not resume until February 1, unless 
there is a radical change of conditions. Other furnaces feel 
about the same way. The market is listless, with but seem- 
ingly little immediately ahead. Any quotation now would 
be purely nominal and not likely to be representative. The 
Coke situation is all that could be desired from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. The production is heavier than demand, 
and shipments may be made without the slightest hesitation. 
'vhe price of good Foundry Coke holds at about $2.65 at the 


oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Steel trade for the past 
week has been a little easier, showing some signs of the com- 
ing of inventory time. And yet in certain spots the market 
has been stronger, with evidences of a possible better de- 
mand in the near future. The situation places Sheets in 
the foreground for the moment. Buying has been checked 
by the announcement of a meeting to be held at New York, at 
which the price is to be discussed and possibly readjusted. 
This contingency hanging over the market has prevented 
the placing of quite a good tonnage which otherwise might 
have been consummated., We continue to quote, therefore, 
for No. 27 Black Sheets, out of stock, 2.50c.; for the same 
gauge in car lots at the mfil, 2.35c.; for Galvanized Sheets, 
out of stock, No. 22 and lighter, 75, 10 and 2% off list, and 
for the other gauges 70 and 10 off list. The buying of Bar 
Steel has improved somewhat, and what is perhaps more 
important, considering the heavy contracts hitherto placed, 
the specifications against former contracts have been very 
largely increased during the week. The market seems to improve 
very materially in some ways. Prices on Steel are quoted 
1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and 1.40c. for Open Hearth. 
In Bar Iron the situation is a little different. The mills have 
not openly cut the prices, but some are trying to get an 
advantage on the market ahead of those competitors who in- 
sist upon adhering to an agreed basis of prices. The quo- 
tations. however, run about 1.30c. at the mill. In Structural 
Steel there has been a little better market. No general re- 
vival at this time is hoped for, as consumers are expecting a 
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reduction of prices and are obstinately waiting for it, » 
gardless of the vehement assertions of the Stee] makers tha; 
no such reduction is contemplated at this time. One con 
tract of 2500 tons was placed during the past week, 
this has been hanging fire for a long time and hardly cones 
under the head of recent increases in the trade. The pric 
has held firm at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Plate trade has yo; 
improved to any appreciable extent, the market still being 
rather tame, with evidences that the trade intends to hold 
off for lower prices. The market is represented, in very lig) 
trading, by 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Billet trade has be 
rather dull, the apprehension of a further cut in prices having 
much to do with the lightness of the trading. The Ry 
trade is also very light and shows but little of the enery, 
which it had been expected would have developed ere no 
The price holds at $28, Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The market has: improved somewhat. 
The general tone has been better, and in the instance . 
Borings is much stronger. Prices, in many ways, are stil! 
nominal. We continue to quote, all gross tons: Old Stee! 
Rails, $14 to $15; Old Iron Rails, $16; Old Car Wheels. 
$13.50 to $14; Railroad Malleable, $13; Cast Borings, 3. 
All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $11 to $12; No. 1 
Busheling, $9.50 to $10; Wrought Turnings, $6; Iron Car 
— eee to $16; No. 1 Cast, $11.50 to $12; Stove 

ate, SY. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, December 16, 1903.—(By Telegraph. | 

Pig Iron.—We can note a very much better inquiry for 
Pig Iron, and can report heavy sales of Foundry Iron for 
delivery through first quarter and first half of next year. 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Westinghouse Ele 
tric & Mfg. Company, and S. Jarvis Adams Company have 
been heavy purchasers of Foundry Iron for these deliveries. 
This tonnage was divided between Northern and Southern 
furnaces and approximates 50,000 tons. The Southern Iron 
was on the basis of $9.25 to $9.50, Birmingham, for Soft 
No. 2, and the Northern Iron ranged from $14 to $14.35, 
Pittsburgh. The minimum price of Southern No. 2 Iron is 
now said to be $9.50, Birmingham, with some furnaces 
quoting higher. The Foundry Iron market is fully 50c. a 
ton higher and is very strong at this advance. Southern 
and Virginia Basic Iron has also advanced about 50c. a 
ton. There is not much doing in Bessemer, which is fairly 
strong at $13.50 to $13.65, Valley furnace, or $14.35 to 
$14.50, Pittsburgh. It is said that close to 60 per cent. of 
the active furnace capacity in Central West is idle at pres 
ent, and in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys alone about 
20 furnaces are shut down. There is a little more inquiry 
for Forge Iron, Southern being held at $12.60 to $12.85, 
Pittsburgh, while Northern Forge is held at $13 to $13.25, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—There is very little doing in the Steel market, 
consumers holding off placing orders until the result of the 
Billet meeting to be held in New York on Friday, the 18th, 
is definitely known. The impression here is that the present 
price of $23, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets will be reaffirmed. Some of the Open Hearth Stee! 
plants that roll Sheet Bars are anxiously seeing the trade 
of Sheet mills for the first quarter and first half of next 
year. 

Coke.—The action of the H. C. Frick Coke Company 
in reducing’ wages about 16 per cent. had already been an- 
ticipated by some of the Coke operators in the Connellsville 
region, who made such a reduction in wages some time ago. 
The others will make the same reduction at once. Very 
little progress is being made in the matter of pooling the 
Coke trade or disposing of the output through a central 
selling agency, and it now looks as though this project 
would fall through. There are a good many inquiries in the 
market for Furnace and Foundry Coke for next year, but 
Coke makers are at a loss to know what to quote on these 
inquiries. Connellsville Furnace Coke has sold as low as 
$1.50 a ton in small lots, but it is doubtful if this pricé 
would be accepted by large operators on long time contracts 


(By Mail.) 


Contrary to general belief, the meeting of the Billet an 
Rail mills, scheduled for New York this week, will not b« 
held until Friday, the 18th, instead of Tuesday or Wednes 
day, as had been generally supposed. As yet nothing officia! 
has been given out as to what will be done at the Billet and 
Rail meetings, but the general impression is that the pric 
of Rails may be reduced $2 a ton, while the present price 
of $23 for Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets will be re- 
affirmed. It is recognized that to make any further reduc- 
tion in price of Billets, or to have a wide open market, would 
disturb the whole line of Finished Iron and Steel and would 
result in much lower prices on all kinds of Finished Material. 
The Steel business is pretty well centralized in half a dozen 
leading concerns and is more easily controlled than a few 
years ago, when there were 20 to 25 large companies making 
Billets. If the present price of Billets is reaffirmed, it wil! 
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create a good effect and would likely result in a large ton- 
nage of Material being placed, which is now held back, wait- 
ing for the result of the meeting. It is true, too, that most 
of the Steel Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars sold to outside mills 
are on a sliaing scale basis based on the price of Bessemer 
Iron, with so much a ton charged for conversion. Under 
this sliding scale basis, Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets 
are being furnished at the present time at about $20.50 to 
$z1, and Sheet and Tin Bars about $1 higher. The amount 
of Steel that is sold by the pool is very small; but, if the 
price is reaffirmed and the pool is held together, it will have 
a good sentimental effect, and in these times sentiment 
counts for a good deal. The Plate and Structural Asso- 
ciations meet in .\ew York on Thursday, and it is the gen- 
eral impression that no change will be made in Structural 
Steel, but Plates may be slightly reduced. However, nothing 
official about this has been given out, and the reported re- 
ductions are mere surmise. In the meantime tonnage in 
these materials is very light, buyers holding off placing or- 
ders until they know what will be done at these important 
meetings. We can report a better feeling in the Iron trade, 
and while it may be sentimental to some extent, yet the 
facts remain that there are more inquiries for Pig Iron, 
Billets, Rods, Plates and other Material in the market than 
for some time; but buyers invariably refuse to place con- 
tracts until the action on prices to be taken at the meetings 
of the various associations this week is known. We can note 
heavy sales of Foundry Iron, some in the trade putting them 
as high as 50,000 to 60,000 tons of Foundry in the last 
couple of weeks. Southern No. 2 seems to be very firm at 
$9.50, Birmingham, or $13.85, Pittsburgh. Northern No. 2 
Iron is firm at $14 to $14.35, Pittsburgh, many sellers re- 
fusing to shade the latter price, which is equal to $13.50, 
Valley furnace. Bessemer Iron is quiet and the minimum 
of the market is said to be $13.50, Valley, or $14.35, Pitts- 
burgh. Wage reductions ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. for 
all ‘kinds of labor have already gone into effect to some ex- 
tent and will be effective in all important plants after 
January 1. In many lines of Material these wage reductions 
have already been discounted by lower prices, and it looks as 
though the old policy would be pursued of giving away to 
consumers reductions in prices of raw materials and labor 
that may be secured. We understand that on Wire and 
Nails some relatively low prices are being made to Western 
points of shipment. 

Structural Material.—While demand for Structural 
Steel continues light, owing to labor troubles, yet a good 
many bridge contracts have recently been placed, among 
these being a large one at Thebes, Ill. No change in prices 
is anticipated at the meeting of the Beam Association, to 
be held in New York on Thursday. It is reported that 
Beams may be put on the basis of 1.50c., but this is hardly 
probable. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60c. ; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c. ; 
Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, 
at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—Demand for Plates continues quiet, the trade 
holding off placing orders until the result is known of the 
Plate meeting, to be held in New York on Thursday, the 
17th. There is some difference of opinion as to the out- 
come of the meeting, some in the trade believing that prices 
will be reduced to the basis of about 1.40c., while others 
think there will be no change in the present price. It is ex- 
pected that after this meeting demand for Plates will show 
material imprdvement, as it is known a number of buyers 
are holding back placing orders, in spite of the fact that 
prices for some time have been guaranteed against decline. 
We quote as follows: Tank Plate, 14-inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still 
Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 
inches in width, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in 
thickness, $2 extra: gauge Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, 
$5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 
he. extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets.—Demand for Sheets continues quiet, buyers 
continuing the policy of placing orders only for small lots 
and actual requirements. It is believed that after the meet- 
ing, should prices of Billets be reaffirmed on the present 
basis, demand for Sheets will improve, as buyers have been 
holding back placing orders in the belief that if Billets are 
reduced there will be a corresponding reduction in price of 
Sheets. It is known that a good deal of season connage in 
Sheets will soon come on the market and a material improve- 
ment in demand is confidently expected after the first of the 
year. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box anneal, one pass 
through cold rplls, at 2.25¢. to 2.30c., and No. 28 at 2.30c. 
to 2.35¢., Galvanized Sheets are generally quoted at 80 per 
cent off in carloads at mill. In net prices this discount is 
equal to 2.80c. for No. 24, 3c. for Nos. 25 and 26, 3.20c. for 
No. 27, 3.40c. for No. 28 and 3.80c. for No. 29. For de- 
sirable specifications our quotation on Galvanized Sheets 
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would be slightly shaded by some mills, but the lower prices 
quoted on Black Sheets are for attractive orders only. Job- 
bers charge the usual advances over these prices for small 
lots from store. 


Steel Rails.—There is more activity in the Steel Rail 
market, and we understand some good sized tonnage has 
recently been placed. The Rail Association will hold a meet- 
ing in New York on Friday, and the action to be taken in 
regard to prices is awaited with a good deal of interest. 
There is a strong impression that the price of Rails may be 
reduced to $26, but nothing official in regard to this has been 
given out. We continue to quote $28, at mill, for standard 
specifications. 

Muck Bar.—There is some little inquiry for Muck Bar 
and a sale of 300 tons of domestic make is reported at $25, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese.—The market on Ferromanganese has 
been somewhat disturbed by the withdrawal of the leading 
domestic producer from the foreign pool. Domestic Ferro 
is being offered in 50-ton lots and over as low as $46, de- 
livered. On carload lots $47 to $48 is quoted. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate is only fair and a 
number of the leading mills are idle for lack of orders. We 
continue to quote 100-lb. Cokes at $3.60, Pittsburgh. 

iron and Steel Bars.—We can report a little freer in- 
quiry for both Iron and Steel Bars, but as a rule consumers 
place orders only for small lots and actual needs. The pres- 
ent price of Steel Bars is regarded as conservative and will 
hardly be lower, unless it should happen that the Billet pool 
would be dissolved. This contingency, however, is hardly 
likely to happen. We quote Iron Bars in carloads and for 
desirable specifications at 1.30c. to 1.35¢., Youngstown, or 
1.54%4c. to 1.389%4c., Pittsburgh. We quote Steel Bars at 
1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. For quanti- 
ties less than 2000 lbs. and not less than 1000 Ibs. the price 
is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 

Merchant Steel.—New tonnage being placed is light 
and for small lots only. Prices are only fairly firm, and in 
some cases our quotations are shaded. We quote: Tire Steel, 
1.50c.; Open Hearth Spring, 1.90c. to 2c.; Toe Calk, 1.70c. 
to 1.80c.; Sleigh Shoe Steel from 1.90c. to 1.95¢e. The above 
prices are for carloads at mill, the usual differentials being 
charged for small lots. Tool Steel is 6c. to Se. for ordinary 
grades, and Cold Rolled Shafting is 52 per cent. off in car- 
loads, and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in 
base territory. 

Spelter.—The market is very quiet, buyers holding off 
placing orders owing to the continued decline in prices. We 
quote prime Western Spelter for December and January de- 
livery at 4.65c. to 4.70c., Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—Demand is fairly active and some 
fair sized orders are being placed. We quote at $1.85 per 
100 Ibs. 

Skelp.—tThere is very little doing and prices are weak. 
Grooved Iron Skelp is held at 1.45c. to 1.50c. and Sheared 
about 1.55c., Pittsburgh. Steel Skelp is $1 to $2 a ton lower. 
On a firm offer and on desirable specifications these prices 
would likely be shaded. 

Merchant Pipe.—Buying is light, consumers holding 
off placing orders in view of the uncertainty existing as to 
prices. It is the general impression in the trade that a 
lower range in prices of Tubular Goods will be announced 
before long. Prices are being shaded more or less, and to 
the extent of about 5 and 2% per cent. for Steel and 5 per 
cent. or more for Iron. Discounts to consumers, which are 
shaded quite freely, are as follows: 

-———Steel.——,, —Wrought Iron.-, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
6 55 


ni a ME Ee PROS occ ccccoss 68 58 

Mt NG kre shi aad ola wee Oa 70 60 67 57 
Se a a oak men cide te 65 72 62 
© WO TS MOC ct cccsccccae 59 66 56 


Verchant Boiler Tubes. 


COS iat 6.8 a 46 WO oe Oe eRe wee eeerter as 42 39 
Se Se SOS ie 0 os alasae en eeeude dau wads 5514 38 
SO ES ck ee har tctkKenetenewenene aean 61 48 
a te ar ci cata we eee w aed enladinexomes 55% 38 


Coke.—It looks as though the project to pool the Coke 
business or place the product in the hands of a central 
selling agency would not be put through. At the present 
time, out of about 28,000 ovens in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville Coke region, about 13,000 ovens are _ idle. 
Output of both regions last week was 160,000 tons in round 
numbers. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is held at 
$1.65 to $1.75, at oven, and some sellers are holding firm 
for $1.80, at oven. Strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry 
Coke is held at $2.50 to dealers and $2.65 to consumers, 
f.o.b. cars, at oven. Main Line Coke and also Coke made 
in the Klondike region, which are not regarded as high in 
quality as Connellsville, are being offered as low as $1.50 
to $1.60 for Furnace and $2.15 to $2.25 for Foundry. It is 
a fact, however, that Main Line Furnace Coke already 
loaded on cars has been sold at somewhat less than $1.50, at 
oven, for spot delivery. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 12, 1903. 


The past week was noted for continued activity in the 
Iron market. There was the same unending procession of orders 
both of high and of low degree. Buyers seem to have awakened 
to the belief that “now is the accepted time” for going 
in, and all classes of buyers seem to be convinced that bottom 
on this turn has been reached. Particular inquiry was made 
as to the character of the orders and also as to their mag- 
nitude and the same answer was made by all the selling 
interests. And that was, that for the season of the year it 
was very wide and in magnitude was much beyond expecta- 
tion. So satisfactory has been the demand that there was 
no difficulty in advancing the minimum price to $9.50 for 
No. 2 Foundry for prompt and nearby shipment, while in 
some cases, where sellers were indifferent about placing Iron, 
$9.75 was asked and obtained. But the bulk of the business 
was transacted on the basis of $9.50 and, except in special 
cases, delivery was restricted as to time to first half of 
February. 

There are important interests that will not price for 
delivery beyond February 1 on this basis, and they are fast 
nearing the limit of their output for that period. There are 
others who assert that their price for early delivery in 1904 
is on the basis of $9.75 for No. 2 Foundry, and then only for 
a limited amount, as it is an accepted fact that at this price 
only those fortunately situated can get out whole. There 
are some interests situated on easy street, who are practically 
out of the market and waiting for the $10 mark to be estab- 
lished before they enter any sales. The asking prices are 
more nearly uniform than they have been for some time, for 
prompt delivery. 

Your correspondent is inclined to believe, from state- 
ments now being made, that the sales have been heavier 
than sellers were willing to acknowledge at the time of sale; 
and he is further convinced that a large percentage of 
sales was booked at rock bottom figures of the late decline. 
This fact was successfully concealed at the time, but it is 
now leaking out every day. As to what districts are buy- 
ing, the answer is, it is general, and not confined to any 
special sections. Eastern and Southern points as well as 
the West have been competitors in activity in buying. New 
England points have been liberally supplying their antici- 
pated wants. Some elements of the buying trade that en- 
tered the market at the lower values are coming in again 
and asking for prices for the second quarter and, in some 
cases, going beyond that. 

One offer on basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry, for delivery 
in the second quarter of 1904, was refused; and $10.50 was 
named, and it was added, “ We are not anxious to sell at 
that.” There have been sales of No. 3 Foundry at $9 for 
delivery in March and April; but they were limited in vol- 
ume. Had the demand for more extended deliveries been 
freely met by the furnace interests, pretty much all of the 
anticipated output for the first half of 1904 would have been 
absorbed. As it is, the output up to March has been pretty 
well taken. On a basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry, it looks 
now as if the furnaces would meet the demand for the sec- 
ond quarter. At that figure there is no profit to the furnaces, 
save in exceptional cases. Some of the Iren bought of late 
has gone into warrant yards, there to be held for a profit; 
and some Iron has gone into the warrant yards from first 
hands, awaiting a recovery of value. If sales should sud- 
denly cease, there are enough already booked to relieve the 
furnaces of the incubus of heavy stocks seeking unwilling 
buyers. 

As the railroads do not publish their shipments, all that 
can be said concerning them is that they are taxing their 
capacity and everything that they can impress into that serv- 
ice is being utilized for the haulage of Iron. The weather 
has been ideal for the assemblage of material at the furnaces 
and they are all “ making hay while the sun shines” by turn- 
ing out all the Iron they can. 

Last week’s letter failed to state that the minimum price 
for mining Coal, say 47%4c. per ton, had been reached, an 
examination of the sales books showing that the average price 
of Iron sold for the month was below $9 per ton. The 
price is regulated each month, the guide being the actual 
seuing price of Iron. 

There are rumors afloat again concerning certain changes 
in management of certain interests, which are ignored as 
news items because of their intangibility. 

The Bessemer Foundry & Machine Company were the 
successful bidders for supplying the Castings for the new 
depot to be erected at Atlanta. In active competition with 
firms at Pittsburgh and other interests at other Western 
points, they have secured contracts on which they were able 
to name lower prices, because of their location in the field 
of production. 

Articles were filed the past week incorporating the Eclipse 
Rolling Mill. It is capitalized at $50,000. The officers are 
W. H. Graham, president; J. J. Writhe, secretary and 
treasurer, and T. J. Rowley, general manager. 
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The First National Bank here filed notice the past week 
of intention to increase its capital from $300,000 to $o0V0,000. 
It carries a une of deposits amounting to over $5,000,000. 

The Birmingham & Lineville Railroad was incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. Its present objective is Pyriton 
in Clay County. It traverses Jefferson, Shelby and Saint 
Clair counties, and, eventually, will penetrate Randolph 
and Tallapoosa counties, and open up a territory heretofore 
devoid of rail facilities. 

The resignation of J. B. McClary as manager of the Bir- 
mingham Railway & Electric Company is announced; and 
with it goes the statement that there will be no departure 
from the active and aggressive, broad gauge policy that char- 
acterized his administration. 

The high officials of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad were 
here the past week inspecting the property, and the an- 
nouncement was made by them that their visit was for the 
purpose of inspection and to push construction as rapidly as 
possible. The feeling in business and financial circles con- 
tinues to improve and everybouy acts as if the worst was 
over and affairs are fast resuming normal conditions. En- 
terprises that were suspended from further consideration 
are being taken up again. But in that line it is hardly 
probable that anything will be done until after the holidays. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, December 16, 1903. 

No change in general conditions is to be noted. An in- 
crease in buying before the first of next year is not looked 
for in the trade. The number of machinery merchants who 
expect to see a good buying movement set in early next year 
is increasing, however. 

The important event of the week was the opening of the 
bids for the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad fun- 
nel, which is to extend from New Jersey to Long Island 
City. It will doubtless be necessary to put the bids through 
a rather lengthy course of tabulation before the award can 
be made. It is thought, however, that a decision will be 
reached with as little delay as possible. The principal bid- 
ders were: 

O’Rourke Engineering Construction Company, 26 Nas- 
sau street, New York, who put in a bid only for the land 
portions of the tunnel, including the work under the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, together with the great depot and the 
work in New Jersey and Long Island. 

John B. McDonald, 13-21 Park Row, New York, who bid 
for the whole job. 

Andrew Onderdonk, 71 Wall street, New York, who bid 
only for the sections under the North and East rivers. 

A Philadelphia company, who bid through a dummy for 
the — job, without disclosing the names of the prin- 
cipals. 

A Chicago syndicate, who also bid through a dummy for 
all the work. 

New York Contracting & Construction Company, a new 
concern, in which John M. Murphy of Windsor Arcade, New 
York, and Charles F. Murphy of 220 Broadway, New York, 
are interested, who bid for the land work only. 

Mr. Pearson, a leading English contractor, who is said 
to have done some of the greatest jobs in his country and 
to have bid for the river sections of this job. 

Charles Sooysmith, 71 Broadway, New York, and an 
undisclosed partner, the details of whose bid could not be 
learned. 

United Engineering & Contracting Company, 13-21 
Broadway,.New York, who bid for the land sections. 

John Peiree, 277 Broadway, New York, the terms of 
whose bid were not disclosed. 

The officials of the Pennsylvania Company announced 
that the bids had come within the appropriation. 

As the completion of this work will necessitate the em- 
ployment of a large amount of machinery, there is con- 
siderable speculation in the street as to the successful bid- 
der. Several of the bidders have already made inquiry as 
to machinery, the most important items being a number of 
large boring mills. 

Among those familiar with the matter it is thought that 
the chief rivals were John B. McDonald, the O’Rourke Com- 
pany and the New York Contracting & Construction Com- 
pany. 

Mr. McDonald is the contractor of the rapid transit 
subway. Before he built the Manhattan-Bronx subway under 
this city his chief claim to fame was the construction of 
the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel under the city of Baltimore. 

The O’Rourke Construction Company, headed by John 
O’Rourke, have the New York Central Railroad’s contract 
for the Park avenue improvement, consisting of substituting 
for the present tunnel the new one through which the elec- 
tric trains are to travel. It is said that more than three- 
fourths of the caisson work now being done in this city is 
done by the O’Rourke concern. 

The New York Contracting & Construction Company are 
known as the Murphy company. Interested in it is Charles 
F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, and his brother, ex- 
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Alderman John Murphy, is the active manager of the cor- 
poration, while Alderman James Gaffney of Murphy’s “ Gas 
House” district is a director. 

Andrew Onderdonk was McDonald’s rival in bidding for 
the subway, and he now has the subcontract for the Hast 
River section of the Brooklyn extension tunnel, as well as 
the big Government job for dredging the new channel at 
the mouth of the East River. 

Little is known of the Philadelphia syndicates in the race 
or of the English contractor, Mr. Pearson, except that the 
latter sent over a special representative to put in his bid. 
Charles Sooysmith is well known as an engineer in New 
York and Chicago. The United Engineering & Contracting 
Company, with offices at 13-21 Park Row, have among their 
directors Senator McCarren, the new Brooklyn Democratic 
leader, and their president is David L. Hough. The name 
of John Peirce is well known in connection with the new 
Hall of Records, new Custom House and the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, all in course of construction in New 
York City. 

C. Wood Walter of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was secretary of the 
meeting of milling machine builders, held in Buffalo, Tues- 
day, December 8, has issued the following official statement : 
“At the meeting of milling machine manufacturers, held 
at the Iroquis Hotel, Buffalo, December 8, action was taken 
on the question of standardizing the length of feeds on mill- 
ing machines. The tendency of the past toward increasing 
range beyond the legitimate requirements of the market, in 
order to meet competition or gain a temporary selling ad- 
vantage, was deprecated and a maximum limit for length of 
feeds on equivalent sizes of machines unanimously adopted.” 

The opinion finds expression in the trade that this is the 
first move in the direction of better conditions in the milling 
machine business. In view of the unsettled conditions ex- 
isting prior to the Buffalo meeting, it is thought by all ac- 
quainted with this branch of the machine tool industry that 
the meeting was most successful, inasmuch as that this one 
point of standardization was determined upon and consented 
to by all present, and the attendance was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the milling machine manufacturers of this coun- 
try. It is thought that this move will serve as an opening 
wedge toward a more complete standardization of this type 
of machine tool despite the obstacles which must naturally 
be overcome in view of the general design of the machine. 

Within a short time machinery manufacturers can look 
for some nice orders from Richey, Brown & Donald, who 
will require practically a complete equipment to replace that 
lost by the fire which totally destroyed their large architec- 
tural iron works at Long Island City, in the latter part of 
November. They have definitely decided to rebuild as soon 
as the insurance is adjusted and weather conditions will per- 
mit. No plans have been made and the dimensions of the 
proposed new buildings are not yet known, but it is probable 
that the old plant will be practically duplicated. Thg firm 
are at present occupying, temporarily, a building, 80 x 100 
feet, at Kingston and Norman avenues, Greenpoint, Brook- 
lyn. This building they have equipped with new machinery 
which, however, constitutes only a small portion of that 
required for their new works. 

The J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., are in the 
market for and will shortly purchase a large quantity of 
supplies for a Mexican mining company, including a com- 
plete and up to date plant for crushing sulphide ores, silver 
and copper, with a capacity of at least 100 tons per day to 
increase in six months to 200 tons per day; blowers for 100 
and 200 ton furnaces, without power; water turbine and 
dynamo of 500 horse-power, 200 volts, direct current ; motors 
of from 5 to 75 horse-power for driving all mining machinery 
and tools; mine pumps, silent chain for motor drive, road 
making machines, two 35 to 50 horse-power traction en- 
gines, 250 horse-power water turbine and generator, 220 volts, 
direct current; complete saw mill outfit for sawing logs into 
mine timbers, boards, shingles, &c., single spindle shaper for 
wood work, band saw with jig saw attachment, wood planer, 
mortiser with drill attachment, pattern mgker’s lathe, two 
motor driven air compressors to run six Sullivan or Ingersoll 
rock drills, complete telephone system, including six tele- 
phones, telephone line, switchboard and accessories; iron 
pipe, 5 tons wire nails, 25 tons iron rods with turnbuckles, 
seamless steel pipe, 1 ton of drill steel, iron washers, &c. 
The company will build the smelters on the grounds. The 
J. W. Cregar Agency have also been made purchasing agents 
for the Liman and Agricola mines, near Jalapa, Nicaraugua. 
Central America, and would be pleased to receive catalogues 
and best export prices from manufacturers on everything 
used in mines and sold in mining companies’ stores. 

Considerable new machinery will be required by the 
Martin Hardscog Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., to replace 
that lost in the recent fire which destroyed their plant. They 
will rebuild as soon as possible and some of the machinery 
for immediate needs has been purchased. Just what addi- 
tional tools willbe needed is not yet known. It is likely that 
they will put in a large gas engine for power purposes. The 
company manufacture mine drills and tools. 

The Braddock Tool & Machinery Company, Braddock, 
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Pa., will build large additions to their plant and will be in 
the market for considerable iron working machinery. 

The Richmond Cedar Works, manufacturers of wooden 
ware, Richmond, Va., are now installing a 1000 horse-power 
cross compound Allis Corliss engine. The plant is being 
equipped for electrical operation. 

The Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Pa., 
will erect an addition to their plant, 75 x 150 feet, which 
will be equipped for the manufacture of fine bond, ledger 
and writing paper. A large amount of new equipment will 
be installed in the new building, including engines and boil- 
ers, and additional machinery is to be put in the main plant. 
The total outlay for the improvements will be close to 
$100,000. 


Supplies for the Navy Department. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the New York Navy Yard, bids for which were opened De- 
cember 1: 

Class 1.—Eight generating sets, not decided. 

Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio, class 2, eight 
3 horse-power motors, $984. 

Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, N. 
electric motor and spare parts, $3441.18. 

Manhattan Supply Company, New York, class 147, trol- 
ley hoists and blocks, $830. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 148, 
one two-spindle drill press, $94.75. 

‘TRAVELING CRANES.—Proposals were opened at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, on Decem- 
ber 5 for a 40-ton locomotive traveling crane and track for 
the same at the navy yard, Boston, Mass., as follows: 

Item 1, price for crane and track in accordance with 
specifications; 2, deduction for omission of Section A of 
crane track; 3, deduction for omission of Section B of crane 
track ; 4, deduction for omission of Section C of crane track; 
5, deduction if all of crane track is omitted; 6, time. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, Item 
1, $55,800; no bid on track. 

Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, Item 1, 
$54,965 ; delivery in seven to nine months; $172,000 for three 
cranes. 

Kaltenbach & Creiss, Cleveland, Ohio, Item 1, $118,042: 
2, $1474; 3, $35,400; 4, $26,263: 5, $78,168: add $800 to 
Item 1 for alternate design B; delivery in eight months. 

AJliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, Item 1, $106,- 
176; 5, $61,187. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, Item 1, $43,- 
600; time, nine months; alternate proposal, $44,900, elec- 
trically driven. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
Item 1, $115,525; 2, $850; 3, $38,725; 4, $26,035; 5, $65,- 
610; delivered in 11 months. 

Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Item 
1, $151,500; 2, $140,400; 3, $91,200; 4, $112,400; 5, $44,- 
500; 6, $48,500; time, nine months on first five items, six 
months on Item 6; deduct $2000 on each crane if all 
cranes are awarded them. 

LocoMOTIVE JIB CRANE.—Proposals were opened at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, on Decem- 
ber 5 for furnishing a locomotive jib crane of 40 gross tons 
a for the navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., as fol- 
ows: 

Kaltenbach & Criess, Cleveland, Ohio, $39,879; no dif- 
ference for alternate A; add $800 for alternate B; time, 
eight months; ten months if award is made them for other 
two cranes. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $59,850; alter- 
nate, $61,850, electrically operated; time, nine months. 

Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $54,980. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
$52,780; time, 11 months. 

Browning Engineering Company, Cieveland, Ohio, $52,- 
000 ; time, nine months; alternate, $56,000; time, six months; 
deduct 2000 on each crane in award for all three cranes if 
made them (cranes at Boston and Portsmouth as well as 
crane at Puget Sound). 

Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $64,945; 
time, seven to nine months; $172,000 for three cranes. 
Far Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, $68,- 

Proposals were opened at the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, on December 5 for a locomotive 
jib crane of 40 tons capacity at the United States Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth N. H., as follows: 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, item 
1, $55,800. 

Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, item 1, 
$54,965; time, seven to nine months; $172,000 for three 
cranes. 

Kaltenbach & Criess, Cleveland, Ohio, item 1, $39,879; 
no difference for alternate design A; add $800 for alternate 
design B; if awarded contract for three cranes deduct 
$1,600 ; time, eight months; nine months for delivery of al? 
cranes. 
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Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, item 1, 
$44,989. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, item 1, $48,- 
600; time, nine months; $44,900, electrically driven. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
item 1, $49,915; time, eleven months. 

Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, item 
1, $44,500; time, nine months; $48,500; time, six months; 
deduct $2000 on each crane if awarded contract for three 
cranes. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
Mare Island navy yards, bids for which were opened Novem- 
ber 24: 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 2, 
electric blower and fans, $108; class 3, fan blowers and 
exhausters, $1113.10; class 4, generating sets, &c., $2915.72. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until January 12 to 
furnish at the navy yards, Mare Island, Cal., and Puget 
Sound, Wash., electric deck winch, electric and other sup- 
plies. 

The contract for the construction of a coaling plant at 
the navy yard, New London, Conn., has been awarded to the 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company of New York at 
$23,835. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until December 29 for 
the following supplies for the New York Navy Yard: 

Class 12. One concrete mixer, with 3 horse-power motor. 

Class 13. Two 12-inch toolroom lathes, with 5-foot bed. 

Class 14. Three 14-inch toolroom lathes, with 6-foot bed. 

Class 15. One 16-inch toolroom lathe, with 6-foot bed. 

Class 16. One 2 x 24 inch screw threading turret lathe. 

Class 17. One 20-inch pattern maker’s lathe, with 8-foot 
bed. 

Class 18. Two 25 and 39 inch extension lathes, with 
15-foot bed. 

Class 19. Two 28 and 48 inch extension lathes, with 
18-foot bed. 

Class 20. One 63-inch heavy triple geared forge engine 
lathe, with 33-foot bed. 

Class 21. One 36-inch band saw. 

Class 22. Four portable drills, with motors; capacity from 
1144 to 2 inches diameter. 

Class 24. One 24-inch single shop surfacer. 

Class 25. One portable cylinder boring machine. 

Class 26. One 34-inch cutting off machine. 

Class 27. One 36-inch vertical milling machine. 

Class 28. One 42-inch vertical milling machine. 

Class 29. One 2%-inch spindle horizontal boring and drill- 
ing machine. 





New York. 


NEw York, December 16, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—There is a good run of sales in moderate 
quantities for early delivery, and fair inquiries for Foundry 
Iron, the bulk of the business being done by the Northern 
furnaces. There has been additional business in Basic 
Pig, one New York plant having purchased 4000 tons, while 
additional tonnage aggregating 3500 tons has been made on 
the basis of $14, delivered in Eastern Pennsylvania. Some 
round sales of Soft Iron and of special Forge Iron have 
been effected. There is no export business. We continue 
to quote: Northern No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $16; No. 2 X 
Foundry, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.50, and 
Gray Forge, $13.50 to $14, tidewater. Tennessee and Ala- 
bama Irons are quoted $13.75 to $14.25 for No. 1, $13.25 
to $13.75 for No. 2 and $12.75 to $13.25 for No. 3. 


Steel Rails.—A good many reports are current con- 
cerning a pending reduction in the price of Steel Rails which 
have little basis in fact, since the Rail makers are not ex- 
pected to meet until next month. In the meantime business 
continues light. Sales by one mill, aggregating about 15,000 
tons, are reported. Some sales of small lots by railroad 
enterprises embarrassed financially have taken place for 
cash at considerably less than the mill price. Standard 
Sections are quoted $28, at mill. Pretty low prices are 
being made in Light Rails, in which there is a good deal of 
competition between the Rail mills rolling from ingots and 
the mills which reroll Old Steel Rails, which can now be 
bought at low figures. Light Sections rolled from Ingots are 
quoted $25 to $28, at mill, according to Section, while Re- 
rolled Rails are $22 to $24. For export small sales of Light 
Sections have been made at $22.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of New York lets contracts 
covering about tons to-day. No further business of 
importance is immediately in sight, but preliminaries on 
spring work now coming up cover an unusually heavy ton- 
nage so long in advance of the time for placing orders. The 
foundrymen are therefore looking forward to a good year 
and are inclined to the belief that the turn for the better in 
Pig Iron will enable Pipe prices to be maintained more 
easily. Carload lots are quoted at $28 per gross ton for 6 
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to 10 inch, and $27 for 12-inch upward at tidewater, these 
prices being shaded on large quantities. 


Finished Iron and Steel,—The American Bridge Com- 
pany report contracts closed during the week for about 7000 
tons of Structural work, the most important single orders 
being those for an abattoir on the East Side of this city and 
the new St. Regis Hotel, involving together about 3000 tons. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company have secured a contract 
for the Structural Material for 23 small bridges to be built 
by the Western Maryland Railroad Company, aggregating 
about 7000 tons. The smaller bridge companies are securing 
a fair run of contracts of moderate size. These transactions 
show an improvement in the volume of business as com- 
pared with last month. A great deal is pending, awaiting 
the decision of manufacturers as to prices at the meetings 
to be held in this city this week. The bids for the great 
improvements to be made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in this city were opened on Tuesday, but it will 
require some time to digest them, as there were many bid- 
ders, and they varied a great deal in the terms offered. 
Numerous bids were received for limited portions of the 
work, and these will be considered, as well as those received 
for very large sections. The Plate trade has been quiet, 
sales being limited to very small lots. Few transactions 
are to be noted in Bars, an exception to the general dullness 
being a contract for 1000 tons of high quality Refined Bar 
Iron. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Chan- 
els and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 
1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90ec. to 2.85c. 
Sheared Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 
2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 
2.25c. upward for Fire Box. Common Bar Iron, 1.30c. to 
1.40c.; Refined Bars, 1.45c. to 1.60c., according to quality; 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.44%4c. to 1.50c. : 

Old Material.—The most important transaction which 
has come to light this week is a sale of several thousand tons 
of Relaying Rails at about $17 on the line of an Eastern 
railroad. The purchasers were dealers who will hold for 
better prices later. Another railroad company will this week 
offer a large lot of Relayers. Transactions in other classes 
of Old Material are still limited, but the inquiry is much 
better. Consumers would now like to buy at prices which 
were current the past month, but holders are feeling en- 
couraged by the recent developments in Vig Iron and are 
asking higher prices than they would have been willing to 
take at that time. It is expected that a much better move 
ment will shortly take place, in view of the improved atti- 
tude of buyers. Approximate prices, per gross ton, in New 
York or vicinity, are as follows: 


ee ROA 6 6565S dS odie ee we $15.50 to $16.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths........ 12.00 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 18.00 to 19.00 
See ae as oa oe oe wha ald ed 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce ee, Gr ES in c.0 6.6 65 0.0 0s he vam 16.00 to 17.00 
ee Ne Se orice creck ecarecess 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 12.50 to 13.50 
ID 0 gs 5.5, w/a 2h OB Rie 11.50 to 12.50 
bee A ee ree 9.00 to 10.00 
Ce RG BOOBs ch cs cin ncee eves 7.00 to 7.50 
sf SSR 5.00 to 5.50 
0 eee 8.00 to 8.50 
OO; & ENED GEE os cecovcnreedes 12.00 to 12.50 
ee rr. Pree Te ee 9.50 to 10.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, December 16, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—Owing to a sharp advance in London, this 
market went up several points. While prices here followed 
the London advance, the size of the business here was com- 
paratively small, as consumers are still buying very spar- 
ingly. The present higher prices are purely the result of 
speculation. The advance in London is said to be due to 
the bull maneuvers of the Chinese trades, coupled with the 
fact that heavy sales made about three months ago for de- 
livery this month had to be covered. Quotations for spot 
and the balance of this month are 27.75c. to 27.90c. The 
London market advanced to £127 10s. for spot and £128 10s. 
for futures. Shipments from the Straits for the first half 
of this month amount to 1990 tons, against 2125 tons for 
the corresponding period of last year. The arrivals so far 
this month have aggregated 320 tons, and there are about 
2465 tons afloat. 


Copper.—After a slight activity on export account, the 
market has quieted down again. The home consumption 
is still unsatisfactory in the way of purchases. The of- 
ficial prices at this writing are as follows: Lake, 12.37\%4c. 
to 12.62%c.; Electrolytic, 12.25c. to 12.50c., and Casting, 
12.12%c. to 12.25c. The London market advanced to £57 
5s. for spot and £56 17s. 6d. for futures. Best Selected is 
also higher at £60 15s. 

Pig Lead.—The trade were treated to a great surprise 
on Monday by the American Smelting & Refining Company, 
who advanced their prices from a basis of 4.10c. to 4.25c. 
for Desilverized in 50-ton lots, 30 days’ shipment. The spot 
market here advanced accordingly and is quoted to-day 
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4.3714c. St. Louis quotes 4.17%4c., and the London market 
advanced to £11 6s. 3d. 


Spelter—Is quiet and uncharged. Spot in 
nominally’ 5.25c., and December delivery can be 
4.75c. The London market advanced to £21 Ts. 6d. 

Antimony.— While quotations are unchanged here, the 
London market is weak and lower. The market is easy at 
7c. for Cookson’s, 6.25c. for Hallett’s, and 5.624c. for other 
brands. 

Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 
being quoted for large lots, and 5V0c. to 0c. for 
quantities. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, but steady. Flasks 
of 76% lbs. are quoted at $47.50. London is quoted at £8 5s. 

Tin Plates.—The market is quiet, with a fair amount 

business in a small way. Large consumers are said to 
be holding out of the market. Quotations are made on the 
basis of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.79, New York. Welsh Plates have advanced 
1144 pence to 11 shillings, f.o.b. Swansea. 


store is 
had for 


40c. to 45e. 
smaller 
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Trade Publications. 
Portable Crane and Hoist.—A 4 x 7 inch, 24-page 
catalogue, illustrating the Franklin portable crane and _ hoist, 


for general shop use in handling of heavy work to and from 
machine tools, and in various cther ways common to shop prac- 
tice. The catalogue is issued by the Franklin Portable Crane 
& Hoist Company, Franklin, Pa. 

Gang Slitting Machine.—A standard size pamphlet, 6 
x 3% inches, illustrating and describing in 12 pages the Ideal 
gang slitting machine, made by the Kansas City Die, Mould & 
Machine Company, 604-608 West Fifth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pipe and Fittings Pocket Book.—A 4 x 6% inch 
leather bound pocket companion issued by the Massillon Iron 
& Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio. Nearly 150 pages are taken 
up by information and tables pertaining to the use of pipe 
and fittings of various kinds and for various classes of service. 
A telegraphic code, a comprehensive index, and a number of 
cross ruled sheets for memoranda follow the main body of the 
book. The tabular information gives dimensions and weights 
of standard and special pipes and fittings. These data refer 
directly to the products of the Massillon Company, and are 
followed by a number of pages of general information useful 
in connection with piping work. The book should prove of 
considerable value as a pocket companion to persons interested. 

Friction Clatches.—A 3% x 6% inch, 12-page pamphlet 
catalogue setting forth the merits of the Carlyle Johnson fric- 
tion clutch, being introduced by the Carlyle Johnson Machine 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Follower Plates for Draw Bars.—-A standard size, 6 
x 3% inch booklet, made up of blue print sheets, giving dimen- 





sions of various forms of draw bar follower plates, as made 
by the Allegheny Forging Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Electrical Equipment.—Bulletins Nos. 339 to 4344, 


inclusive, of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
These pamphlets are 8 x 10% inches in size and deal respective- 
ly with Type M automatic circuit breakers for 600-volt direct 
current circuits, Meridian inclosed are lamps, standard incan- 
descent photometer lamps, a list of polyphase power plans 
equipped with General Electric apparatus, Type MP, Form H, 
slow and moderate speed motors, and the synchronism indi- 
cator. Accompanying these bulletins comes a 54 x 7% inch 
“Flyer No, 2115,” which is a four-page leaflet relating to the 
Meridian inclosed are lamps. 

Mechanical Draft.—tThis is a 9 x 7% inch, 120-page, cloth 
bound catalogue issued by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and dealing at considerable length with this company’s 
apparatus for use in connection with mechanical draft. The 
various appliances are illustrated and described, and their 
methods of installation are fully treated. The general subject 
of mechanical draft, including a comparison with natural draft. 
is discussed through several pages, accompanied by diagrams 
and illustrations. The book constitutes a comprehensive treatise 
upon the subject of mechanical draft and should prove inter- 
esting reading to all concerned with the production of steam 
for power purposes. 

Fans, Blowers and Ventilators.— Additional 3% x 6% 
inch pamphlets issued by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in extension of their series descriptive of various items 
of their product and practice. The copies in question relate 
respectively to disk wheels, steel pressure blowers, improved 
ventilators and mechanical forced draft. 

Induction Motors.—Bulletin No. 6 of the Stanley Electric 
Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 8 x 10% inches in size, and 
consisting of 12 pages, devoted to illustrated descriptions of 
the S. K. C. induction motors manufactured by this company. 

Direct Current Generators.—Bulletin No. 1050 of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Electric Works, 8 x 10% inches. This bulle- 
tin is profusely illustrated and shows in considerable detail 
the construction of type MPL Wood direct current generators 
for power and lighting. Accompanying this bulletin is No. 
1049, giving a list»of users of types MP and MPL of this com- 
pany’s generators. The company are also distributing a bulletin 
index to their various publications of this nature. Two 4% 
x 6% inch pamphlets are also being sent out, giving lists of 
parts of Form C Wood arc lamps, for 110-volt direct current 
and also for use on power circuits. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





The United States Steel stocks furnished the leading 
topic of interest in the course of industrial stocks during 
the week. The strength of these stocks, shown in last 
Wednesday’s report, was not maintained. A break occurred 
on Thursday, which was attributed to rumors that the earn- 
ings of the Steel Corporation for the present quarter would 
be much smaller than those for either the preceding quarter 
or for the corresponding three months of last year. Some 
of these rumors went so far as to cut the earnings in two. 
The break continued on Friday, carrying the preferred down 
to 51% and the common to 10. The strength of the general 
market then caused a rise in prices during succeeding days, 
until on Tuesday 54% for the preferred was reached and 
10%, on the common. A bear attack was then made, and a 
recession occurred in the preferred to 52% and in the com- 
mon to 10%. The new 5 per cent. bonds fluctuated during 
the week between 684 and 70%, their course paralleling 
that of the stocks. Fluctuations in other iron and steel 
stocks were rather narrow. The most important were as 
follows: Car & Foundry ranged from 17% to 1914; Crucible 
Steel preferred, 2814 to 31; Colorado, 26 to 281%; Republic 
preferred, 389% to 42; Tennessee, 31144 to 3314. Last sales 
on Wednesday up to 1.30 were as follows for active stocks: 
Car & Foundry common 194, preferred 67; Locomotive 
common 14%, preferred 76; Colorado, 27: Pressed Steel 
common 26, preferred 66; Railway Spring common 17, pre- 


ferred 75: Republic common 6%, preferred 3914;  Sloss- 
Sheffield common 29, preferred 72; Tennessee 3314; Steel 


common 1014, preferred 5314, new 5’s 697, 

The Union Trust Company of kittsburgh announce that 
188 bonds of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company will be 
redeemed January 1. These bonds are practically in pos- 
session of the Carnegie Steel Company, of which the steam 
ship company are a part. At the organization of the steam 
ship company in 1899 a $4,000,000 bond ‘issue was made to 
provide for the purchase of vessels, ore docks, increasing the 
fleet, &c. At the same time the Carnegie Steel Company 
established a sinking fund for the purpose of redeeming the 
bonds, and this $188,000 is the first application of the fund. 
When the company organized they possessed 11 steamers 
and two barges, with an annual carrying capacity of 
1,276,800 tons of ore. They now own and control 69 steam- 
ers and 43 barges, with a capacity of 9,488,000 tons. 

It is said that the earnings of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company for this year will be greater than the large 
earnings of last year. It is also reported that the company 
have more orders than they can attend to, and that in certain 
departments increases in the number of workers have been 


made. One of the unexpected sources of business is said to 
be an overflow of orders from the British Westinghouse 


corporation, who are said to have more business than they 
can take care of and to be sending a large surplus to the 
Pittsburgh company. 


Dividends.—American Iron & Steel 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
preferred stock, payable January 1. 

General Electric Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock, payable Janu- 
ary 15. 

Otis Elevator Company have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able January 15 to stockholders of record December 31. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock of the International Steam Pump Company will 
be paid January 2. Books close December 21, and reopen 
January 4. 

American Smelting & Refining Company have declared 
the first quarterly dividend of 14% per cent. on the common 
stock, payable January 14, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable January 
5. Books for common stock close December 31, and reopen 
January 15; preferred stock close December 24 and reopen 
January 6. 


Mfg. Company 
14% per cent. on the 


sanitaire 

Maynard Brothers of Columbus, Ohio. with branch 
offices at Toledo and Chicago, announce that they have 
secured the exclusive sale of the Pocahontas coke from 
the various operations of the Algoma Coal & Coke Com- 
pany of Algoma, McDowell County, W. Va. 


The auditing and accounting offices of the American 
Steel & Wire Company are being removed from the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, to the large office building at the 
Shoenberger Works in Pittsburgh. It is understood that 
the rooms vacated will be oceupied after January 1 by the 
American Tin Plate Company and American Sheet Steel 
Company. 


An emphatic denial is made officially of the report 
published last week that John F. Taylor, secretary, treas- 
urer and director of the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
contemplates withdrawing from that company. 





_— 
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HARDWARE. 


HE past years have in certain ways been exception- 
T ally favorable to the jobbing trade, and the prosper- 
ity enjoyed by most of the houses is an evidence that they 
have availed themselves of the opportunities thus pre 
sented. Several influences have conspired to make the 
jobbing of Hardware profitable during this period of 
marked activity and general well being. Prominent 
among these is the fact that there has been a rising mar- 
ket, in which liberal purchases could be made not only 
with safety but with a good assurance of profit. This 
made the buyer’s task a relatively easy one, free from the 
perplexities which embarrass the buyer in the presence 
of fluctuating or falling values. In a multitude of lines 
the jobbing trade have reaped a substantial profit from 
the advance which took place in the market between the 
placing of their orders with the manufacturers and the 
sale of the goods to the retail merchants. The 
extent to which the large consolidations have shown 
a disposition to protect the jobber in the matter of prices, 
and as far as possible to sell their goods through the job- 
ber, has been an important factor in the situation. Many 
houses doing a large retail business, with something of a 
local jobbing business, have found it more difficult than 
formerly to deal with the manufacturer. Under these 
arrangements also the jobbing trade have been given in 
many cases broad differentials in price, which have en- 
abled them to make gratifying profits. The 
active demand upon the manufacturers, in nearly all 
cases exceeding their capacity, has also counted much for 
the jobber. It has worked to his advantage in two ways: 
The manufacturers, kept fully occupied with orders from 
the jobbing trade, were comparatively indifferent to the 
orders of the smaller merchants, who under these cir- 
cumstances they preferred to have taken care of by the 
jobbers ; if the retail merchants succeeded in placing or- 
ders with the manufacturers there was generally so much 
delay in their execution that serious inconvenience re- 
sulted. The jobbers, on the other hand, became the ready 
source of supply, as from their stock, usually well as- 
sorted, they were able to execute orders promptly. 


The years in which these conditions prevailed were 
naturally very prosperous, and the jobbing trade are to be 
congratulated on the results of their merchandising, giv- 
ing them large profits, and even a stronger position than 
they occupied at the beginning of the good times. If, as 
appears likely, there is to be a different state of things in 
future it will not be for them an easy matter to keep their 
business up to anything like the same level of success 
and profit. The manufacturers, with relaxed pressure on 
their capacity, and in the presence perhaps of accumulat- 
ing stocks, are going to be more appreciative of smaller 
orders, and to take care of customers who were perhaps 
undervalued by them in the days when it was a favor to 
sell them goods. This may affect even the great consoli- 
dations, whose disposition is to do things in a large way, 
but who are showing the ability of attending to little 
things, whether it be the effecting of minute economies 
in production or the care they expend upon the wants of 
their minor customers. Unless the jobbing trade give due 
attention to this matter there is danger that some of their 
business will slip away from them as direct relations 
with the manufacturers are resumed. There is a proba- 
bility, too, that business will be done at a reduced margin 
of profit. Most serious, perhaps, of all the changes to 
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be expected will be the influence of a declining, as con- 
trasted with a rising, market. This will immediately 
eliminate an important source of profit, and bring new 
problems into the conduct of business. We mention these 
considerations as enforcing the importance of attention 
on the part of the jobbing trade to the direction of their 
affairs in such a way as to secure the profit which is es- 
sential to the success of their business. 


The reference to this subject in a general way in our 
last issue has called out the following communication 
from one who is recognized as among the ablest of whole- 
sale Hardware merchants. We give the letter as enforc- 
ing the point we are making: 

I have just read your able editorial in last week’s 
Iron Age, in which you give some wholesome and timely 
advise to the Hardware jobbing trade. The editorial 
shows very clearly that you have studied the situation 
closely and realize that the jobber has got to pursue a dif- 
ferent course in the future than the one heretofore pur- 
sued by a large number of jobbers throughout the coun- 
try. The jobber has simply got to do as does the manu- 
facturer—figure on the expense of doing business, make 
his own prices, instead of allowing his salesmen to make 
them, and he will then, of course, always put his prices 
high enough to cover the expense of doing business and 
give him some returns for the capital and labor invested 
in the business. I am of the opinion that your editoria‘ 
will be of very great benefit to the jobbing trade, who 
have always had a very high regard for the opinions of 
The Iron Age on all business matters. As a member of 
the jobbing fraternity, I wish to thank you for the in- 
terest you have manifested in our behalf. 


The manner in which our correspondent refers to the 
necessity of jobbers knowing and taking into account the 
cost of doing business emphasizes a principle which is too 
often ignored also by manufacturers and retail mer- 
chants. It is a good time for all classes in the trade to 
test the course they are pursuing in the light of this prin- 
ciple. 

———— +--+ e___ 


Condition of Trade. 


In the closing days of the year trade naturally falls 
off. This tendency is emphasized this year by the condi- 
tion of the market, which, to say the least, is such as to 
free buyers from the necessity of placing orders imme- 
diately. There is not great danger that if this is deferred 
they will be haunted during the holidays by thoughts of 
advances which caught them unawares and left them 
only the poor resource of asking to be let in at the old 
prices. Many are, indeed, letting the purchase of goods 
wait, in the hope that the influences of the Christmas 
season, together with some encouragement from the gen- 
eral state of the market, will induce manufacturers to 
yield a little in the matter of price. Buyers are there 
fore generally in a waiting attitude, except in some spe- 
cial lines in which purchasing is obviously advantageous 
and sometimes under the safeguard of a guarantee. 
Meanwhile the changes which are taking place are gen- 
erally in the direction of lower quotations, but there is 
nothing especially disturbing in the course of the market 
in this direction. There is, indeed, evidence of a slightly 
better feeling than a short time ago. The slight improve- 
ment in Pig Iron has an excellent effect and encourages 
the hope of better business ‘before long. The course of 
the Iron market, however, in other departments is 
awaited with interest, if not with solicitude. The work 
connected with the closing year is receiving much atten- 
tion, and most Hardware merchants are also busy with 
the trade which comes at this time. The influence of the 
near approach of Christmas, with a relaxing for a little 
from too strenuous attention to business, is already 
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evident, and notwithstanding the perplexities of the situ- 
ation there is a disposition to take some respite from 
work and to enjoy life and its amenities under the genial 
atmosphere of the holiday season. 


Chicago. 

Business in nearly every line of Hardware has been 
excellent, better than in any other subdivision of the Iron 
and Steel industry. Jobbers are pushed to their utmost 
to supply the late orders for holiday goods that are com- 
ing in from the country. Skates have been exceptionally 
active, and by the time this report is read the great snow 
storm which has just fallen over the West will have led 
to the shipment of many carloads of Sleds and Snow 
Shovels. Business in Builders’ Hardware is all that can 
be expected at this time of year, it being better among the 
Hardware jobbers who cater to the retail Hardwareman 
than with firms who are soliciting large contracts. The 
farmer is evidently utilizing some of his leisure time in 
making necessary repairs about his premises. No change 
is noted in the official prices of Wire Nails and Smooth 
and Barbed Wire, though the official prices are being 
very generally discounted where necessary to do so to 
overcome competition. The Nut and Bolt market is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, there being really no quot- 
able price, each manufacturer naming a price that he 
hopes will take the business, coupling his offer with an 
intimation that he can go still lower if necessary. Even 
with the present reduced cost of Bar Steel and Lron, it is 
said that many sizes of Machine and Carriage Bolts can- 
not be made without great loss at the heavy discounts be- 
ing offered. The same is true to some extent in Nuts. 
The Cut Nail situation is unchanged. The Wire Cloth 
situation is an unusual one, as two leading producers are 
out of the market at present, one because of a disastrous 
fire and the other because of extensive repairs. Last year 
all the plants manufacturing this commodity were kept 
running full time, and it is hard to tell what will be the 
effect of the curtailment of output upon prices on this 
commodity the coming spring and summer. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The near approach of the end of the year and the 
customary stock taking period generally marks a decrease 
in the volume of daily transactions in Hardware lines. 
This year, we believe, is no exception to the rule, and 
while buyers’ demands are in fairly liberal volume, we 
believe that the sum total would be less than earlier in 
the present month. The purchases of the class of goods 
suitable for holiday trade have been exceptionally good 
this season. After January 1 it is thought that the coast 
will be clear for a great volume of business. 


Baltimore. 


CaRLIN & FuLton.—As usual at this time of the year 
in anticipation of the holidays there is a rather brisk de- 
mand for goods from our nearby trade, though the pur- 
chases are not heavy, being confined mostly to goods suit- 
able for the season. Still the activity is great, and in the 
aggregate the purchases, even though small, amount to 
considerable. Within the next few days annual inven- 
tories will be taken by many, and consequently there will 
be a lack of inclination to add to present stocks until af- 
ter the first of the year. 

The feeling which at one time seemed to be general 
that there would be perhaps some radical reductions in 
certain classes of goods seems to have given place to a 
more reasonable expectation of only such reductions be- 
ing made as may be justified by the reduced cost of raw 
material, which, of course, is only a portion of the entire 
cost of manufacture. The hand to mouth policy of buy- 
ing, which has prevailed for some time, has prevented 
any great accumulation of goods in the hands of either 
retailer or jobber throughout the entire country, and as 
production has undoubtedly been curtailed there is bound 
to be a reaction sooner or later with nearly every one 
calling not merely for goods, but for prompt shipment, 
and there will be great astonishment, no doubt, at the in- 
ability of the manufacturers to fill orders as soon as re- 
ceived. 
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The conditions of the agricultural sections throughout 
the country are very different from those of Wall Street, 
and while securities have undoubtedly depreciated in 
value, the staples of the country have not done so, and the 
purchasing power of the average individual is just as 
great as it has been for many a day. Legitimate business 
will continue in spite of the troubles of the stock market, 
and it is a matter of great regret that the stock of any in- 
dustrial should ever be listed on the Stock Exchange and 
the public be induced to think that the cost of manufac- 
ture and the selling prices of its productions are gov- 
erned by the ticker of the stock broker. Legitimate de- 
mand and supply are the true reasons for prices, and al- 
ways have been. 


Philadelphia. 


HARDWARE COMPANY.—The approach of 
Christnas has brought in many orders for season goods 
like Skates, Sleds, Plated Ware, Table and Pocket Cut- 
lery, Carving Knives and Forks and many other articles 
that are now kept by the Hardware trade. The recent 
cold weather has also stimulated trade for season goods, 
and the recent snowstorms carried off Snow Shovels in 
great numbers, so that trade for this time in the year has 
been fairly active. 

Within the next week most wholesale houses will make 
a beginning on their yearly inventory to have it com- 
pleted by January 1. Of course, in doing this the force 
must be separated, leaving a sufficient number to attend 
to the orders that are received while the inventory is in 
process. Besides, it is the time of the year when any 
goods that have gotten a little out of their proper posi- 
tion must be rearranged, the stock thoroughly adjusted 
and space on shelves apportioned to leave room for new 
goods that will necessarily come in immediately after 
January 1, hence a divided force is necessary in these de- 
partments. 

There is usually quite a good deal of trade between the 
date this letter is written and Christmas Day for re- 
plenishing stock and quick calls from the country mer- 
chants, and this year appears to be a very good year with 
the retail trade for Christmas goods. Especially is it so in 
our city, and the large stores are crowded from early in 
the morning until their closing hour at night. 


SUPPLEE 


San Francisco. 


PaciFic HARDWARE & Steet CoMPANy.—We are now 
in the rainy season, and it is usual to expect that good 
rains will give a good stimulus to business. While the 
amount of rain that we have had has been rather dis- 
appointing and considerably below the average, it is in- 
teresting to note that business compares favorably with 
corresponding seasons in former years. This is but a 
repetition of the experience of every other month for the 
year which is now drawing to a close, and it is to be 
hoped that the results will show as large an increase over 
the profits of previous years as have the sales. 

Our State was never in better condition than at the 
present time, and this is particularly true of our city. The 
unusual amount of building that has been in progress 
during the past year, together with the very limited num- 
ber of residences and stores now to rent, proves that San 
Francisco is passing through a period of very rapid 
growth. From every standpoint we foresee for next year 
a considerable increase in business over this, one of our 
most prosperous years. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM ComMPANy.—The Cleveland Hard- 
ware jobbers at the present time are exceedingly busy 
taking care of the wants of their customers, especially 
in holiday goods—that is, Cutlery—such as Carving 
Sets, Pocket Knives, Silver Table Ware, Chafing Dishes 
and fancy house furnishing goods of all kinds that are 
usually handled by the legitimate Hardware dealers, also 
Tool Chests, Skates, Sleds and Mathematical Instru- 
ments, such as are used in manual training and poly- 
technical schools. Cleveland jobbers handle such a great 
variety of goods (and strictly in the Hardware line)— 
viz., Mining, Milling and Manufacturers’ Supplies, House 
Trimmings and House Furnishing Goods—and carrv 
stocks of these lines so complete that it is a great ad- 
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vantage for the trade to come our way. When one con- 
siders that there are five large Hardware jobbing houses 
in Cleveland, all carrying immense stocks and having a 
corps of efficient salesmen and house employees, it is no 
wonder that the trade appreciates the efforts that the 
Cleveland jobbers put forth in their behalf. Hence the 
business comes to us at all times of the year in great vol- 
ume. 

Cleveland jobbers do not have any particular season 
or spurt in trade, but owing to the great variety of goods 
they handle they have a steady volume of business, which 
is increasing from year to year. Our trade this year so 
far has been quite satisfactory, and we hope it has been to 
all of our customers. We extend to them our good wishes, 
and hope that we have in some way contributed to their 
welfare. We trust that Santa Claus will fill their stock- 
ings full to overflowing, and that they will have a 
Merry Christmas. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Although close 
to Christmas the volume of business continues to be very 
heavy. Salesmen on the road are sending in nice well as- 
sorted orders, and the mail and telegraph orders for holi- 
day goods are numerous. The volume of business for the 
month of December will show a nice increase over the 
same month of last year. The credit men of the different 
houses in this city report collections extremely good; the 
retail stores are rushed to death with holiday business, 
and have more than they can do. The people of the 
South are spending more money this year for Christ- 
mas things than ever known before. They are not only 
buying liberally, but are buying a better grade of Christ- 
mas things than ever before. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrea. CoMpANy.—Business is 
tapering off in heavy goods as the holiday season ap- 
proaches with its stock taking time, which is almost uni- 
versally used to fill up the otherwise dull period of 
Christmas week. The demand has been exceptionally 
good for light stock, especially those things which can be 
construed as Christmas presents—Toy Wagons, Sleds, 
Chairs, &¢. 

We do not see any reason why this should not be an 
exceptionally good season for our friends in this part of 
the country. High prices have been realized for farm 
products, excepting tobacco. This is hanging back a lit- 
tle, but the lack of demand may be only temporary. In 
fact, the market conditions are not quite so easily diag- 
nosed as they used to be when a diversity of opinion 
among the manufacturers themselves could be had for 
the asking. Now we are waiting on the session of the bil- 
let men or the sales agents, or some circle which gathers 
in the Waldorf-Astoria and decides for the country—one 
group depending on the decision of the other. It is not 
altogether democratic, but then we used to be taught in 
our early school days that an oligarchy was less unde- 
sirable than an absolute monarchy, so we presume that it 
is better so than if one man had the say. 

Meanwhile, we peg along, thankful that we are alive. 
and in the hope of having our vote counted some day. 


Omaha, 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN THIARDWARE (OMPANY.—The two 
weeks just closed have not been productive of any par- 
ticularly new or interesting features. yeneral trade, 
however, has fallen off to a cerfain extent. Dealers are 
buying sparingly but frequently. This is accounted for 
by the near approach of inventory time. and a desire to 
have stocks reduced to a minimum, in view of anticipated 
lower prices on many lines indicated by the general tone 
of the Iron, Steel and other markets. 

The conditions prevailing in the agricultural regions 
are quite satisfactory. There is a good demand for all 
products of the farm. and at prices that are profitable. 
Several seasons of heavy crops at substantial prices have 
placed the farming community in a comparatively inde- 
pendent financial condition, and although a policy of 
economy may be adopted in the future, it is not expected 
that the volume of trade will be seriously diminished. 

The financial conditions in the East do not exert the 
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influence over the Western country that they held a few 
years since, and it is not likely that a reaction to the old 
conditions in this respect will ever occur again. The 
time appears to have past, for the West anyway, to be 
subjected to extensive financial assistance from the Hast, 
and it is not improbable that an opposite condition of af- 
fairs might develop in the future. 


Portland, Oregon. 

Corsert, Farting & Rospertson.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Washington report advance in price of food 
17 per cent. in the last five years, advance in wages the 
same. One is led to wonder where the mechanic and la- 
borer are going to get off, now that wages are being re- 
duced 20 per cent. with no appreciable decrease in cost of 
living. Mr. Parry would probably advocate that they get 
off the earth. ; 

Portland in first five months of the cereal year, 1903- 
1904, has shipped more wheat than all other Pacific Coast 
ports combined—that is, San Francisco, Seattle and Ta- 
coma—a showing that is likely to be more favorable as 
the season advances. The Portland Flour Mill are short- 
ly to increase capacity from 2600 to 4000 barrels per day, 
so that in flour, as well as wheat, we will be “ it.” 

Wire Nails have been reported sold within the week as 
low as $2, as against Pittsburgh price of $1.90 and 75 
cents per 100 pounds freight to coast. Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company poaching on protected and reserved pre- 
serves of American Steel & Wire Company brought on 
the contest, so that to-day the wholesale and retail trade 
of the Pacific Northwest are loaded to the guards for 
some time to come. 

Collections in some sections are good, in others bad, so 
that creditors have been forced to take possession in some 
instances. 

—_\*_3--o 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The volume of business keeps up very 
satisfactorily for the season, although current orders are 
confined to comparatively small lots. Contract orders are 
being booked quite liberally, often under a guarantee. If 
any change is made in the price of Billets it will natural- 
ly influence the value of Wire and Wire products. The 
market is represented in a general way by the following 
quotations, although these figures are shaded in some in- 
stances, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


CN i bik ck 08 65 wee eos eiaeed $1.90 
I: SE I isons tb acca go WWE Ew Nie eee 1.95 
POCRTIOrS, 1008 THAN CATIORT 1OUB. 2.6 dicccccccececcesc’s 2.05 


The following are the present charges, per keg, of the 
American Steel & Wire Company for Electro Galvanizing 
Nails at mill: 2 Penny and larger, $1; smaller than 2 
Penny, $1.75; special for 3 and 4 Penny Shingle Nails, 75 
cents. 

New York.—Local demand for small lots from store 
continues without any perceptible falling off. Quotations 
are as follows: Single carloads, $2.10; small lots from 
store, $2.15 to $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The official prices on Wire 
Nails remain at $2, Pittsburgh, and $2.15, Chicago, for 
base sizes in carload lots, but more Nails are being sold 
at 10 cents under this price than at the official figure. 

Pittsburgh.—This is the season of the year when large 
buyers commence to make contracts for Wire Nails for 
spring delivery, and we understand that a number of such 
contracts havealready been placed for delivery in the spring 
of 1904, on which prices have been guaranteed against de- 
cline. The mills expect to enter a good deal of tonnage 
from this time forward. While the nominal price of Wire 
Nails is $1.90, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, on desirable orders $1.85 
is being named. We quote Wire Nails at $1.90 to $1.95 in 
carloads to retailers, and $1.95 to $2 in small lots, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days. 


Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail Association, at their meet- 
ing held last week, reaffirmed prices on Steel Nails. but 
reduced the Western price on Iron Nails 10 cents per 
keg, making them the same price as Steel Nails. The pre- 
vailing sentiment at the meeting was that the present 
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price of Billets does not justify lower prices for Nails. 
There will probably be quite a general closing down of 
mills during the holidays, each concern acting independ- 
ent of the others; and resumption may be delayed for a 
longer period. This, it is thought, will have a strength- 
ening effect upon the market. Quotations are as follows: 
$1.90, base, in carloads, and $1.95 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point 
of destination; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

New York.—There is a steady but moderate demand 
at this point. Quotations are as follows : Carloads on dock, 
$2.04%4; less than carloads on dock, $2.12'4; small lots 
from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Since the largest competitor 
of the leading producer in Wire Nails reduced the price 
on that commodity to $1.90, Pittsburgh, Cut Nails have 
been at a disadvantage of 1%4 cents per 100 pounds in the 
Chicago market, as the Cut Nail agreement calls for 
$1.90, Pittsburgh, plus full freight to Chicago, which is 
161% cents. This slight difference added to the preference 
for Wire Nails expressed by the average user is being felt 
in a reduction of sales on the part of the Cut Nail in- 
terests. 

Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail Association, at their meet- 
ing last week, reaffirmed prices on Steel Cut Nails, but 
made a reduction of 10 cents a keg on Iron Cut Nails, 
making them the same price as Steel. Demand is only 
fair and is confined mostly to small lots. The carload 
price on both Steel and Iron Cut Nails is being shaded 
about 5 cents a keg. We quote: Steel and Iron Cut Nails, 
$1.90, base, in carloads and $1.95 in less than carloads, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 
less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—Demand is light, being for actual needs, 
which results in orders for small lots. The following 
quotations fairly represent the market, although there are 
evidences of shading prices to some extent, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


ee, CRIN, WORE an 654 5.ks wk Caos de usep cee $2.50 
REOCRSICTE; COPIORG FOGH. occ bic te cecsvesecs 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—No changes in official prices 
have been made, prices remaining nominally as follows: 
To jobbers, Chicago, $2.45 for Painted and $2.75 for Gal- 
vanized; 5 to 10 cents higher to retailers, and an advance 
of 10 to 15 cents in less than carload lots. For practical 
purposes, however, it may be said that the market is 10 
cents lower than these figures. Staples in car lots are 
as follows: To jobbers, Plain, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.70. 
To retailers, Plain, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.75. Less than 
carload lots 10 cents advance. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Barb Wire is confined to 
actual requirements and small lots. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


Painted. Galvanized. 
Jobbers, carload lots........$2.15to$2.20 $2.45 to $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots....... 2.20to 2.25 2.50 to 2.55 


Retailers, less than carload lots 2.30 to 2.35 2.60 to 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—There is a continued activity, 
which, while moderate, results in a larger volume of 
business than last year. Prices are somewhat irregular, 
but the following quotations fairly represent the market, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


CN sr i nse Dee elie oa emailer eid $1.80 
I II bo he erin ta avascus apeneseadeal 1.85 
Re Pn ee ee eee 1.95 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11 124124413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 385 40 .45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand continues fairly 
active, though the following official prices are doubtless 
shaded on orders calling for any considerable tonnage. 
Official prices are for carload lots, Chicago. The leading 
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producer continues to quote: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in 
carloads on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload 
lots from store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 
14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues quite active and 
prices are fairly firm, but concessions are allowed, as on 
other Wire products. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in car- 
loads to jobbers, $1.85 in carloads to retailers, and $1.95 
in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Cordage.— Current demand is light, and largely for 
mixed Sisal Rope. Most manufacturers have contract 
orders on their books which will keep them employed 
until the first of the year, and future prices will depend, 
to some extent, on the price of raw material. The market 
is quite firm in tone, on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter and 
larger, and is as follows: Pure Manila, 11% cents; sec- 
ond-grade Manila, %4 to 1 cent per pound lower; Pure 
Sisal, 914 cents; Mixed Sisal, 8% cents per pound. 


Glass.—The Window Glass trade has developed no 
new features, as the successful formation of the Manu- 
facturers’ Window Glass Company is not yet an assured 
fact. According to reports the time for securing a rep- 
resentation of 1500 pots has been extended from 
the 10th inst. until the end of the month. It 
is understood that 45 representatives of co-oper- 
ative Window Glass manufacturers met at Muncie, 
Ind., and formed the Federation Co-operative Window 
Glass Company, which will control 132 pots. The object 
of this organization is to control the product and output 
of the concerns who are members. Local jobbers are 
quoting from store at 90 and 5 to 90 and 15 per cent. dis- 
count from list of December, 1902. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—A slight advance in flax seed 
during the past two or three days is viewed by some in the 
trade as‘an indication that large crushers are persistent- 
ly buying seed, as under normal conditions seed would 
be expected to decline rather than to advance at this sea- 
son. The future of the Oil market is regarded as uncer- 
tain and as depending largely upon the attitude of buy- 
ers and crushers, as there will be a large surplus of seed 
to carry over. Should large buyers soon come into the 
market for fear of higher prices it is suggested that 
crushers would probably advance prices, while in the 
event of lack of business and crushers becoming anxious 
to sell, prices would be reduced to attract buyers. Quota- 
tions are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or 
more, 37 cents: in lots of less than five barrels, 38 cents 
per gallon. Out of town and Western Oil, 35 to 36 cents 
per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market remains without 
notable change either in price or demand, the former be- 
ing at about the same level as for the past three weeks. 
Quotations are as follows, according to quantity: Oil bar- 
rels, 5914 to 60 cents; machine barrels, 60 to 601% cents 
per gallon. 





DEATH OF EDWIN G. ANGELL 


DWIN G. ANGELL, for many years president of the 

American Screw Company, and recently identified 

with the Rogers Screw Company, died at his home in Provi 

dence, R. I., on Tuesday, 15th inst. We defer to our next 
issue more detailed reference to his business career. 


—___—_.3--———___—_ 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CoMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass., are now sending out their handsome calendar for 
1904. The company intimate that they will be pleased to 
mail, while the supply lasts, a copy of the calendar to 
any of our readers if they mention The Iron Age in con- 
nection with the application. 


John Van Dellan has bought the Naniga & Pyse 
Hardware stock in Fulton, Ill., and will continue at the 
old stand. Mr. Van Dellan will do business on a cash 
basis as far as possible 
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RETAIL IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA, SOUTHWESTERN 
MINNESOTA AND NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 


HE fifth annual convention of the Retail Implement 
Dealers’ Association of South Dakota, Southwestern 
Minnesota and Northwestern Iowa was held in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on the 8th, 9th and 10th inst. It was called 
to order on the evening of the 8th by M. D. Thompson of 
Vermillion, 8. D., president of the association. The dele- 
gates were welcomed to Sioux Falls by Hon. H. H. Keith, 
City Attorney of Sioux Falls, who represented Mayor 
Burnside. D. H. Evans of Tracy, Minn., responded to the 
address of welcome in behalf of the association and its 
members. 


President Thompson’s Address. 


The annual address of President Thompson was then 
presented. Referring to the aims of the association, Mr. 
Thompson said: 


We seek as the first object of this association to estab- 
lish the equitable principle that the retailer shall not be 
subject to competition with the parties from whom he 
buys; that a fair opportunity shall be offered the man 
who invests his time and money in the retail business, 
and assumes the risk which such an investment involves, 
to earn an adequate remuneration for his labor and capi- 
tal invested. 

We seek also to promote that spirit of harmony in 
trade which shall prompt every dealer to maintain friend- 
ly relations with his competitor at home and his brother 
retailer in the adjoining town. 

Some of the retail dealers will, no doubt, fail to appre- 
ciate the benefit derived from a membership with the 
association, and will hesitate to speed their time as well 
as money in becoming members. The true benefit of an 
association of this kind lies not only in the fact that we 
strive to maintain uniformity of prices and seek to adjust 
the difficulties that may arise between dealers; our meet- 
ing and becoming better acquainted promotes harmony 
and makes an adjustment of difficulties easier, but the 
exchanging of ideas on an occasion of this kind makes 
us broader minded and more capable of handling our 
business in a successful manner. 

Touching on general business conditions and the pros- 
perity of South Dakota, he said: 

In looking over the record of the past year, we may 
find, perhaps, that business has not been driving ahead 
with such a breakneck speed as in the previous years, and 
while there may be a tendency for us to look for impend- 
ing trouble in financial worlds, it is agreed by all business 
men that events are so shaping themselves that there was 
never less reason for us to look for a setback in general 
business. There may be elements and distinct phases of 
trade that would invite a pessimistic viewpoint, but the 
careful action of all financiers at this time in eliminating 
the element of speculation is a sure proof that conserva- 
tism is still with us, and is taking the place of the reck- 
lessness inspired by the enormous strides made in the 
past five years. 

Mr. Thompson brought his address to a close with the 
following reference to the Parcels Post Bill: 

It is very evident that there will be a strong fight for 
and against the Parcels Post bill in the next Congress. It 
is reported than an organization known as the “ Postal 
Parcel League”’ has been formed by the catalogue house 
interests for the purpose of forcing the bill through Con- 
gress. It behooves every retail dealer in the country to 
make a strong protest to his Congressman and Senators 
against this bill. If a petition, signed by all the retail 
merchants in a town, regardless of what line of business 
they are in, is sent to the member of Congress for the 
district in which the town is located, the bill may be 
defeated, but it will only be accomplished by some such 
action. It will only take a small amount of work in each 
town to secure the petitions, for no urging will be neces- 
sary to get the signatures of the merchants. 


Committees. 


After the appointment of the following committees 
by President Thompson, the convention resolved itself 
into a social session and smoker: Committee on Nomi- 
nations—Roy Williams, Sioux Falls; John Coverdale, 
Elk Point; A. A. Norton, Estelline; J. E. Sinclair, Beres- 
ford; H. C. Meyer, Lake Park, Iowa; J. D. Haywood. 
Pipestone, Minn.; O. E. Mesick, Gettysburg. Committee 
on Resolutions—B. G. Wattson, Chamberlain; T. C. De 
Jean, Plankinton; D. H. Evans, Tracy, Minn.; C. Van 
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Zyl, Hospers, lowa; Martin Olson, Viborg; L. V. Schnei- 
der, Salem. Obituary Committee—E. B. Van Alstine, 
Mitchell; K. O. Stakke, Woonsocket; J. A. Bowler, Groton. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


There was a large attendance at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. The Question Box was a new feature and 
was favorably commented on. The Grievance Committee 
reported that there were no unadjusted grievances. The 
annual report of Secretary W. S. Hill showed that the 
association had slightly increased its membership during 
the past year, and was in a healthy condition. Mr. Hill 
stated that he had found it impossible to do several things 
which had been determined upon at the last annual meet- 
ing for lack of funds, and made a plea for increased 
revenue, which he hoped the present convention would 
provide. 

rir. Hill’s Address. 

Mr. Hill subsequently addressed the meeting on the 
subject, ““ What Our Membership in the National Federa- 
tion Means.” That part of the address referring espe- 
cially to the development of the National Association, its 
opposition to the Parcels Post bill and the classification 
of Implement dealers by commercial agencies, was as 
follows: 


I am asked by your committee to give you some in- 
formation about the National Federation, of which our 
honored president, M. D. Thompson, was recently elected 
president. This fact alone should create in us an interest 
in the federation. 'The National Federation of Retail 
Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, to which 
we pay allegiance, is composed of eleven constituent as- 
sociations, reaching in area from Texas to North Dakota 
and from Montana to the Atlantic. It is national in 
its character and its mission is to eventually include in 
its membership dealers from every State in the Union. 
It was organized in the city of Chicago in 1900, and has 
rapidly increased in power until it fs of the very greatest 
good to the retail trade. Its officials are men of ability 
and who command the respect of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler to a high degree. They are conservative, fair 
minded and loyal. Those high in authority have learned 
that they can repose confidence in them. Of necessity 
much of the work of the federation must be of a con- 
fidential nature. For this reason printed reports do not 
do justice to the real work done. 

Do you think that when men of such ability and loy- 
alty, backed by eleven different associations, make 
reasonable requests of manufacturers they will be 
ignored? I fully believe that time will show that through 
the federation we will accomplish more of real good to 
the trade than will result from anything else our asso- 
ciation may do. I have time to mention but a few things 
that they are working to bring about. 

DEFEAT OF PARCELS POST BILL. 

I believe that the average merchant in our small cities 
and towns does not fully realize what the passage of such 
a bill would mean. Imagine for a moment what would 
become of your Hardware and dry goods merchant if 
an 11-pound package could be delivered to his customers 
through our present rural mail delivery system for, say, 
25 cents, and small packages correspondingly less. Do 
you not realize that it would practically drive the small 
merchant out of business and ruin the small towns of 
our land? Do you realize that the mail order houses of 
the large cities are working hard for such a law? In 
this they are aided by magazines and papers who get 
their support through advertising from the mail order 
houses. The department stores and catalogue houses 
have organized what they have called “ The Postal Prog- 
ress League,” with headquarters in New York City: At 
the present time they have representatives visiting the 
manufacturers in our line soliciting them to become mem- 
bers of this league and aid them in the enactment of a 
Parcels Post bill. I am glad to be able to report that 
the National Association of Agricultural Implement and 
Vehicle Manufacturers are at the present time with us, 
and have not only passed resolutions opposing the enact- 
ment of any such law, but have personally used their 
influence with their Congressmen in opposition to it. Do 
you know that prior to the organization of the federa- 
tion this same manufacturers’ asssociation had favored 
such a bill, until our federation took the matter up with 
them and showed them it would be detrimental to the 
interests of the retail business of the country? They 
immediately “about faced” and are now one of our 
most potent factors in trying to defeat the enactment 
of any such law. During the last session of Congress a 
bill was introduced appropriating a certain sum for the 
purpose of putting into force a trial of a Parcels Post 
system between certain cities. This would have been 
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merely the entering wedge. I am glad to be able to say 
it was defeated. 

Our federation is working in harmony on this ques- 
tion with the National Hardware Association and the 
National Association of Grocers. I do. not wish to be con- 
sidered an alarmist, but I do believe it behooves every 
merchant to keep posted on this question and be ready 
to act whenever it is necessary. What think you that 
our membership in the federation means on this ques- 
tion? 


PROPER CLASSIFICATION OF IMPLEMENT DEALERS BY COM- 
MERCIAL AGENCIES. 

Experience in association work has shown that a great 
deal of the trouble from irregular sales is caused by the 
lack of proper classification of implement and vehicle 
dealers by commercial agencies. The federation is mak- 
ing an effort to have the leading commercial agencies 
show plainly in their rating books whether a firm handles 
Implements and Vehicles or not, and thus protect the 
legitimate dealer better. In this we are greatly aided 
by the National Manufacturers’ Association. During our 
last federation meeting our officials were accorded an 
interview with the manager of the greatest commercial 
agency we have, who, after learning our wishes, said 
they were reasonable and would be put into effect as 
soon as possible. It is not difficult to see what our mem- 
bership in the federation means on that subject. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The Wednesday evening session was initiated with an 
address by W. H. Ritchie of Minneapolis. Mr. Ritchie 
spoke on the relations between the manufacturer and 
the retail Implement dealer, and his remarks were lis- 
tened to with close attention and appreciation. Mr. 
Ritchie was followed by W. S. Thomas of Springfield, 
Ohio, who addressed the gathering on “Trade Tradi- 
tions and Modern Methods.” Mr. Thomas delivered a 
very interesting and practical address, in which he 
touched on such points as repairs, cash discounts, pri- 
vate checks, taking back machines, credits, catalogue 
house competition, local harmony among dealers, mis- 
takes of manufacturers, needs of retail trade, &c. The 
closing address of the evening was by H. C. Staver of 
Chicago, for many years a manufacturer of Vehicles, 
whose remarks were also of a practical nature and very 
interesting. The remainder of the evening was devoted 
to a very enjoyable smoker. 


New Officers and Committees. 

At the closing session on Thursday morning, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations reported as follows, the report be- 
ing adopted without dissent: 

PRESIDENT, K. O. Stakke, Woonsocket, S. D. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, L. V. Schneider, Salem, S. D. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, W. B. Brown, Pipestone, Minn. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, Roy Williams, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER, W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D. 

DrrecTors: O. E. Mesick, Gettysburg, 8. D.: H. C. Meyer, Lake 
Park, Iowa: D. H. Evans, Tracy, Minn.: A. D. Maxwell, 

Arlington, S. D.: W. H. Wumkes, Lennox, S. D.; B. C. 

Wattson, Chamberlain, S. D.; J. A. Bowler, Sioux Falls, 

S. D.: E. M. Pope, Estelline, S. D. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: J. E. Sinclair, Beresford, S. D.:; L. 

V. Schneider, Salem, S. D.: W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: J. J. Nissen, Yankton, S. D.; C. Van 

Zyl, Hospers, Iowa; J. D. Bartow, Plankinton, S. D. 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTEF: E. B. Van Alstine, Mitchell, 8S. D.; 

J. E. Sinclair, Beresford, 8. D.; W. S. Hill, Alexandria, 

S BD . 


Sioux Falls was unanimously decided upon as the 
place, and Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 
13, 14 and 15, 1904, as the time for the sixth annual con- 
vention of the association. 
+o 


McKENNA BROTHERS BRASS COMPANY. 


AST year the McKenna Brothers Brass Company of 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of Brass Goods of all 
xinds, inaugurated a profit sharing plan, and divided 
$6000 among their employees, being 10 per cent. of the 
profits of this concern in 1902. So well did this profit 
sharing plan appeal to the workmen of the concern that 
not one man during the year 1903 left their employ. In 
addition, this concern have added 10 per cent. more work- 
men, all of whom have been kept constantly employed. It 
is the intention of the company to divide early next year 
10 per cent. of their earnings for 1903 among their em- 
ployees, and the amount so distributed is expected to be 
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larger than $6000, the amount divided last year. Among 
the large contracts in Brass executed by the company 
this year was the work in the new Nixon Theater in 
Pittsburgh, the café and bar having the largest German 
silver working board in the United States. This concern 
make large sales of Brass Goods and also Tool Steel, be- 
ing selling agents for the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, to 
such large interests as Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Westinghouse and others, and 
regard the outlook in their line of trade for 1904, as very 
bright. 
——_+>-e____— 


Hardware Organizations. 


New York State Association of Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers. 


The second annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Retail Hardware Dealers will be held in 
Rochester on March 8, 9 and 10 next. John R. Taylor, 
secretary, Little Falls, N. Y., will be pleased to furnish 
to nonaffiliated merchants any particulars desired in re- 
gard to the meeting or the organization. 





North Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


From C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks, secretary of the 
North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, we are in 
receipt of the following communication, in which refer- 
ence is made to the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion and the excursion to Mexico which has been ar- 
ranged: 

Our next annual meeting will be held in Grand Forks 


on January 27, 28 and 29, one month earlier than ever 
before. The change in dates was made so as to give the 
dealers a better opportunity to get out f the country in 
the cold months if they so desire. 

Last year, as you probably recall, sur association, in 
conjunction with the Implement Dealers’ Association of 
this State, got up an excursion to New Orleans and other 
Southern cities. This year we are going to Old Mexico, 
the capital city being the objective point. We will leave 
St. Paul on the Tuesday following the close of our meet- 
ing, going from there to Kansas City ; from there over the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, and pass through 
Kansas and Indian Territory; then into Fort Worth, 
Dallas and San Antonio, in Texas. Thence on the Inter- 
national & G. N. Railway to Laredo, at the boundary line 
on the Rio Grande River. The route from there to Mex- 
ico City will be over the National Railway to Mexico City. 
We will return by way of St. Louis and Chicago, stopping 
at such cities as the majority of the party may desire. 

The excursion is being gotten up by the two associations, 
but the invitation is extended to all reputable business 
men, and we would especially be glad to have as many 
ladies accompany the party as possible. The cost of the 
entire journey will not exceed $115, and this includes the 
use of a Pullman sleeper from the time we leave Minne- 
apolis until our return. Our experience has been that in 
going in a party we can see very much more for our 
money than in any other way, and it is much pleasanter 
traveling with congenial company than alone. 

a 

THE AMERICAN LocK Nut Company is the name of a 
company incorporated at Oregon, IIL.,. with a capitaliza- 
tion of $125,000, to do a general manufacturing business, 
a specialty being made of Bull Dog Lock Nuts. The of- 
ficers of this company are: E. D. Etnyre, president; G. 
L. Haring, vice-president; F. T. Andrews, secretary, and 
W. A. Etnyre, treasurer. Manufacturing operations are 
confined at present to portable Punches, Shears and Bull 
Dog Lock Nuts, but several other lines will be added 
from time to time. 





ADAM Havwvck, one of Buffalo’s oldest and most high- 
ly esteemed business men, died at his home in that city 
last Sunday evening. Mr. Hauck had been engaged in 
the Hardware business in Buffalo for more than 45 years. 
The greater part of this time his store was located on 
Main street. Mr. Hauck was born in Hesse, Darmstadt, 
Germany, in 1830, and came to Buffalo in August, 1840. 
In 1887 he took into partnership his three sons, Edward 
H., Albert M. and William J. Hauck. the firm name being 
Adam Hauck & Sons. In 1899 the firm was incorporated 
as a stock company with a capital of $60,000. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


THE COST SYSTEM OF 
ROMER AXE COMPANY. 


First Article. 

Y the courtesy of the Romer Axe Company, Dunkirk, 
B N. Y., we are permitted to give the following descrip- 
tion of the system they use in keeping track of the costs 
of their product. 

EXTENT OF 
FACTORY. 

They employ on an average from 75 to 100 hands, and 
turn out from 75 to 100 dozen Axes per day. While their 
goods are widely and favorably known to the trade in 
this country a fair proportion of their product goes 
abroad. The company have pursued a conservative pol- 
icy so far as the extent of their business is concerned, as 
they have preferred to do a moderate business, select- 
ing their customers and serving those who desire a good 
article at a fair price. Their cost methods thus represent 
those adapted to factories of moderate size in which 
there is not the mass of detail which is required in very 
large establishments. 

DEPARTMENTS 
OF FACTORY. 
Their factory is divided into four general depart- 
ments, as follows: 
ForGING DEPARTMENT, 
GRINDING DEPARTMENT, 
POLISHING DEPARTMENT, 
PACKING AND SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 

The manner in which the cost of the manufacture of 
Axes is ascertained, recorded and systematized in the fac- 
tory is clearly indicated in the explanation which has 
been kindly furnished by the company and is given be- 
low: 

DESCRIPTION OF 
COST SYSTEM. 

In response to your request for a description of the 
methods employed by us in figuring costs in our business 
we desire to say that there is very little that is new or 
original in our system, but if an explanation of the means 
which we employ and our manner of applying the general 
principles of cost figuring to the conditions existing in 
our business so as to show the particular results we de- 
sire will be of any interest to your readers or offer any 
suggestions to others we are glad to give the information. 


PERPETUAL 
INVENTORY. 

It is obvious that if a manufacturing concern can 
have at all times a correct inventory or an account show- 
ing the actual value of all materials on hand, the exact 
profit or loss during any desired period may be shown. 
Recognizing this fact, our efforts during recent years 
have been directed toward perfecting a system which will 
give us this information. 

In very large industries where hundreds or thousands 
of men are employed this result is reached by having 
clerks whose only work is to weigh out or count out and 
deliver to the men every particle of material used in the 
factory, reporting the same to the office, where special 
clerks keep the records and figure the results. In a busi- 
ness of moderate size like ours, however, this method is 
not practical on account of the great cost of such a sys- 
tem as compared with the business done, and, where the 
good manufactured are principally standard or staple ar- 
ticles, it is not necessary, as sufficiently accurate results 
may be attained by other and simpler methods. 

By our system we show the value of each class of ma- 
terial on hand on the first of each month, as well as the 
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amount consumed during the preceding month, and, while 
the values shown may not be exact to a cent they are 
sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. The actual 
results as determined by our annual inventories only vary 
a few hundred dollars from the estimated results, and 
what slight variations there are are generally on the 
right side of the ledger. 


ACCOUNTS KEPT IN 
GENERAL LEDGER. 


To accomplish this we have opened accounts in our 
general ledger with each kind of material used in the 
factory and with each class of expense, these accounts 
showing us at all times the total amount expended for 


FORGING ROOM ORDER No.“ 5; 


PATTERN Aeiahey Bin 64 &, 
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Fig. 1.—Form of Order, Copies of Which Are Sent to the Vart- 
ous Departments. The Office Copy Receives the Note Shown 
in the Illustration in Regard to Quantity of Steel Required. 


each item, including, of course, the value of the last pre- 
ceding inventory. 

COST JOURNAL 

AND COST LEDGER. 

In addition, we use an auxiliary or “Cost Journal” 
and “ Cost Ledger,” which are simply the ordinary jour- 
nal and ledger, such as may be purchased at any sta- 
tioner’s. 

In our “Cost Ledger” we carry accounts with each 
class of material and expense corresponding with the ac- 
counts in the general ledger, and on the first of each 
month we make an entry in our “Cost Journal” some- 
thing as follows, the figures given in all of these illus- 
trations being, of course, fictitious: 


Sunpries Dr to ACCUMULATED EXPENSE, $9500 00 


Pe SE oe kc ohaweekadsante ) < $2000.00 
: i S a 
EGR id'ne bs dep eoSes | e 750 00 
PN 65 os ck dawakdiawn cous 2 350.00 
N.S aedncidsvites ctxt cr | = 150.00 
Miscellaneous Supplies....... | z 50.00 
RING & bi nti n nn dcoee 23. 750.00 
Emery and Polishing Supplies | 32 100.00 
Painting and Packing Supplies | & 50.00 
Z 
Pv cieueke cas sanentnh E 500.00 
cet mekenwiexwernaes = 300.00 
Productive Labor............ = 3000.00 
General Expense............ , 1500.00 


These amounts are all taken from our general ledger, 
so that the total debits to the various accounts in our 
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“Cost Ledger” will always agree with the correspond- 
ing accounts in our general ledger. 


ENTRIES IN 
COST LEDGER. 


In like manner we also, on the first of each month, 
make an entry in our “ Cost Journal” as follows: 


MANUFACTURED Stock Dr. To SUNpRIES, $9800. 00 











Fe BP ik ke iwesaesiaens ) #2 $2500. oOo 
Dr 556 win 8 6 ee ee a 1000.00 
Re Ce ek alle Ra ecg Gael a 300.00 
ee re E 50.00 
“ Miscellaneous Supplies........ - 100. 00 
ee La 500.00 
“ Painting and Packing Supplies | é 150.00 
Se NG aie dtnketecaci aes hase Ss #5 400.00 
orn I Pe ee ae aie ee ed = 300.00 
© PVOEMNG LADO. «cic cece 22 3000.00 
“ General Expense... .. 05.2... J Ss 1500. 00 
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polishing and painting and packing departments to advise 
them as to the kind of goods coming through. Upon the 
office copies of these orders we make a notation as shown, 
giving the average weight per dozen of soft steel (or poll 
steel, as we call it) and bitt steel which will be consumed 
in making up the order, allowing the proper amount for 
waste in grinding and finishing. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 
TIME SLIPS. 


All of our productive labor is piece work, and there- 
fore the time slips which are handed in daily by the fore- 
men of each department must show the number of pieces 
of each kind produced. Fig. 2 shows the arrangement 
of our forging department time slips, and those for the 
other departments are arranged in a similar manner, a 
separate column being provided for each kind of work 
for which a different piece price is paid. On the forging 
department time slips, in the column headed “ Remarks,” 
the number of the orders on which the goods made are to 
apply are given, so that by referring to the corresponding 
forging room orders (Fig. 1) it is a simple matter of com- 
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Fiy. 2.—Form of Time Slip, Showing the Arrangement of Forging Department Time Slips. 


These figures we obtain from our “Statement of 
Cost,” which will be given hereafter, Fig. 4. 
ESTIMATING VALUE OF 
MATERIAL CONSUMED. 

In estimating the amount or value of material con- 
sumed we proceed as follows: 

All Axes forged must be upon written orders from 
the office (see Fig. 1). four carbon copies of which are 
taken, one being retained in the office and the others 
distributed among the foremen of our forging, grinding, 








putation to determine just how much poll steel and bitt 
steel has been consumed each day. 


The description of the Company's Cost 
Methods will be concluded in our next 
issue. 

————~-e—__—_ 


WE are requested to state that the American Cutlery 
Company of Chicago have no connection whatever with 
the American Cutlery Company of Keyport, N. J. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HastTincs HOvsg,] 
NoRFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., December 5, 1903. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


FEAR readers of The Iron Age must believe that my 
name is Jeremiah, for my reports from this market 
during practically the whole of this year have been dis- 
tinctly on the gloomy side. As a matter of fact, Iam inclined 
to think that I have understated rather than overstated the 
extent of the prevailing depression. During a flying visit 
this week to Manchester and district I made careful 
inquiries as to the state of the retail trade, and in every 
case I was toid that things were distinctly bad. In con- 
versation with a group of commercial travelers the same 
report reached me. One commercial traveler went so far 
as to hope that the depression must now be near its end, 
inasmuch as it had lasted long enough! And he had 
been regularly upon the road for 34 years. The welcome 
frost which settled dowmr this week over most of England 
gave a fillip to the retail trade, and in some degree it re- 
acted favorably upon the wholesale and manufacturing 
departments. If I may say so without appearing to per- 
petuate a bull, the frost was a flashinthe pan. Otherwise, 
trade is very much as I reported last week. It is evident 
that the cotton corner has had a more serious effect upon 
the Lancashire trade than most observers had thought. 
The news of a general shortage of cotton cannot fail to 
accentuate the evil results of the corner, from which 
many Lancashire makers had hoped they had now es- 
caped. 

Then, again, the poor harvest is making its influence 
felt throughout all the agricultural districts, with dis- 
astrous results both to the retail and wholesale trades. 

Some of the ordinary season goods are in fair de- 
mand, but mainly the better qualities, which seems to 
indicate that the workmen are not spending much money 
at present. The following report from Sheffield bears 
out what I have been saying. Some of the older mem- 
bers of the Silver Cutlery and kindred branches shake 
their heads when asked as to the condition of business. 
There was a time, they say, when at this season they 
would be drifting into the busiest part of the year, but 
now there is little prospect of even full time being made 
at many places. Some firms have received rather bet- 
ter orders from London and its suburbs, but they are 
only limited. The country trade is still unusually quiet, 
and both in manufacturing and agricultural centers there 
is much complaining alike of scarcity of orders and dif- 
ficulty in collecting accounts. There are local firms who 
are doing fairly well with Eastern markets and also 
some of our colonies. From Australia some good lines 
have come to hand for general goods, but the South 
African market is disappointing. Business there is still 
unsettled, and there is little prospect of immediate im- 
provement. With regard to the hafting trades, only a 
quiet business is going on in ivory, pearl, stag and simi- 
lar material, but in some imitations of them more busi- 
ness is being done. This is the case with buffalo horn, 
pressed to imitate stag so perfectly as to mislead an 
expert. 

On overseas account, the South African trade slackens, 
to the embarrassment of a number of shippers. If any- 
thing, we are strengthening our position in South America, 
and trade from the Far East is substantial. The volume 
of trade done with New Zealand continues substantial, 
but with Australia indents fluctudte to a disconcerting 
extent. 


The Official Report on Future Prospects in South 
Africa. 


The Birchenough report on the prospects for trade in 
South Africa was referred to at length in The Iron Age 
of last week. The subject is continued below with ad- 
vices in regard to the situation in various leading lines 
of Hardware and related goods. 

BROOMS AND BRUSHES. 

In the better classes of Brushware British goods hold 
the market, but there is keen competition in some branches 
from the United States and Germany. German Brushes 
are in direct competition with British goods, and suc- 
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ceed by their cheapness, not by their quality. American 
importations are larger than German, but are in much 
less direct rivalry with British goods. They consist large- 
ly of Brooms, of what is known as the “ whisk” class. 
Until lately they monopolized this trade, but both the 


Italians and Austrians are now competing with them suc- 
cessfully. 
CYCLES. 


A very large trade in Bicycles is being done at the 
present time in South Africa, and it is chiefly in British 
made machines. The following figures show both the im- 
portance of the trade and the proportions in which it is 
divided between the several competing countries: 

Value of Bicycles and Parts Thereof, Imported Into South 
Africa in 1902, through Cape and Natal Ports. 
DP SIP ais 6.56 5000s 0 860k 60 6sws ecb odenser £317,418 
From the United States 36,906 
From Germany 20,555 
| er re “CORITR UR ESS DA Oe SEER OO 7,623 

There is a decided preference for British Cycles. Any 
success American manufacturers may have had is due to 
the lower prices at which they have offered good looking 
and fairly serviceable machines and to the enterprise 
they have shown in pushing them. In the inland colonies 
the roads are very bad, and stronger machines are re- 
quired than are necessary for the home market; but, if 
possible, not heavier. 


Ce 
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CARRIAGES AND PARTS. 


Great Britain supplies the bulk of the Carriages, 
Vans, &c., for use in towns, whether for public or private 
purposes. On the other hand, the United States almost 
monopolizes the import trade in strong, light conveyances 
such as are used all over the country. Barrows are very 
largely American, especially those with wooden frames 
and iron wheels. Barrows of all metal are as often as 
not British. 


CLOCKS, WATCHES AND PARTS. 


Here America and Germany are serious competitors, 
exactly as they are in the home market, and for the same 
reasons. Great Britain maintains her position in the bet- 
ter class goods. America excels in low priced, taking ar- 
ticles, which are eminently suited for colonial trade. 
German goods sell among the Dutch population. 


CUTLERY. 


In all the better qualities of Cutlery Sheffield holds 
the market, practically without a rival. The only com- 
plaint made is of too slow delivery. One firm of world 
wide reputation was said to be more than a year behind 
in the delivery of orders. In cheap Cutlery the competi- 
tion of Germany is on the increase, especially in articles 
suitable for “ Kaffir truck,” such as Pocket Knives, Scis- 
sors, Metal Spoons and Forks, &c. These goods are not 
really better value than British goods, but they are more 
highly finished and more smartly turned out. Scissors 
which are sold retail at 6 pence and 9 pence are 
nickeled, and look much more salable than the correspond- 
ing Sheffield article, which cuts better but looks worse. 
British manufacturers might secure the whole of this 
trade if they would improve the finish and make up of 
their low priced goods. Great attention should be paid 
to the boxing and neat delivery of all qualities of Cutlery. 


PIPES AND SANITARY FITTINGS. 


In view of the important schemes of sanitation under 
consideration in almost every town, manufacturers of 
Earthen Ware Sanitary Pipes should find an excellent 
market in South Africa during the next few years. 
Enormous quantities will be required, and as there are 
great difficulties in the way of their local manufacture 
upon a large scale, the bulk will have to be imported. 
The same remark applies to Sanitary and Lavatory Fit- 
tings, for which there will be a large demand in Johan- 
nesburg and other cities when the drainage and water 
schemes are carried out and Water Closets are substi- 
tuted for the present earth closets. Baths and Bath Fit- 
tings will also be wanted. 

FURNITURE AND CABINET WARE. 

South Africa is rapidly becoming a very important 

market for furniture and cabinet ware. With the de 


velopment of the great mining industries and the general 
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increase of prosperity and population, this is a branch 
of trade which has a great future before it. Already 
furniture of an expensive character is imported upon a 
large scale, as well as the cheaper classes of goods which 
are associated with colonial demand. 

American “ knock down” furniture is found in every 
store in the four colonies where furniture is kept, and the 
impression one forms is that its sale is increasing rapidly. 
It meets the requirements of a country in which people 
move about from place to place and do not want furniture 
which lasts a lifetime. They prefer to buy cheap goods 
and to renew them frequently. Speaking generally, the 
goods are roughly made and are extraordinarily cheap. 
Many English manufacturers are now adopting the 
“knock down” system, and are packing with extreme 
care upon the American plan. 


ENAMELED HOLLOW WARE. 

Enameled Cast Iron Ware, such as is used in the 
mines, is exclusively British. The very best qualities 
of Enameled Steel Ware—that is, the most durable—are 
also British, but the ordinary light qualities for do- 
mestic purposes are German and Austrian. 

LAMPS AND LAMP WARE. 

The more expensive ranges of Lamps for use in well 
furnished houses are British, but the cheaper goods 
which are in general use all over the colonies are mainly 
German and American. They are said to give a better 
light than the corresponding British goods and are 
cheaper. 

WEIGHTS AND SCALES. 


The better class Scales, and particularly the larger 
sizes, are British, but smaller Scales in general use are 
American. There should be a considerable opening 
for good Weights and Scales at Johannesburg, now that 
the municipal assize regulations insist upon the same 
standard of accuracy which is enforced in Great Britain. 


FIRE GRATES, FENDERS, ETC. 


So far this trade is almost entirely British, but it is 
adversely affected by bad packing. So long as the pres- 
ent boom in building operations in South Africa con- 
tinues the demand for Fire Grates, Mantelpieces and 
Builders’ Hardware generally is likely to remain very 
brisk. Apart from the question of packing, this branch 
of trade is well catered for by British manufacturers and 
remains almost exclusively in their hands. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


Such articles as Door Furniture, Locks, Hinges, 
Hooks and Brackets are mainly British, though there is 
some competition from America in Locks, especially in 
Padlocks, and from Germany in Hasps and Staples, 
Hinges, &c. 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

There is probably no branch of trade in which com- 
petition is so keen as it is in Carpenters’ and general 
small Tools. Great Britain holds a strong position, but 
America is a most formidable rival and,inwhat are known 
in the trade as “Steel Toys” bids fair to control the 
market. The following is a list of the principal American 
Tools one finds in the Hardware establishments of all 
the four colonies competing with British goods: Small 
Hammers, Axes, Adzes and Hatchets, Files, Saws and 
Chisels, Iron Planes and Combination Planes, Rules, 
Levels and Squares, Braces and Wrought Butts, Stocks 
and Dies, Farriers’ Tools, Augers and Drill Bits, Pipe 
Tongs, Hand Drills, Combination Wrenches, Circular 
Saws with spare adjustable teeth, Shovels, novelties of 
all kinds in Combination Tools. 

The small Hammers, and more particularly the Adze 
Eye Claw Hammers, sold in South Africa are almost 
exclusively American. Large Hammers and Sledge 
Hammers and Blacksmiths’ Tools generally are British. 
Axes and Hatchets are nearly all American, though some 
English and a few Swedish are sold. Adzes are still 
largely English. American Saws are replacing British 
Saws very largely, though a good many Sheffield Saws 
are still sold. Files and Chisels are fairly divided be- 
tween America and England. 

In Planes, America takes the Iron Planes and Great 
Britain the Wooden ones. American Combination Planes 
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are very popular. Stocks and Dies are American and 
German. Rules, Levels and Metal Squares are now al- 
most entirely American. Augers are largely English, but 
America is producing a “ Ship’s Auger” which clears it- 
self. It has an adjustable wooden handle which fits half 
a dozen different sized Augers. In Circular Saws Great 
Britain still takes the lead, but America has introduced 
a model in which worn teeth can be replaced by spares 
without removing the Saw. Combination Tools are very 
popular in South Africa, and America produces a great 
variety of these and does a large business in them. Buy- 
ers say that novelties are constantly being shown them 
from America, and that they are obliged to buy them. 

Shovels are divided between Great Britain, America 
and Germany, Great Britain’s share predominating. The 
American Round End D-Handled Shovel still sells, owing 
to its superior finish and low prices. It costs 1 shilling 
6 pence in New York, and can be sold wholesale in 
Johannesburg at 3 shillings 3 pence. Great Britain has 
recaptured the trade in Mining Shovels to a very consid- 
erable extent. There are some cheap German Shovels 
which are selling well, owing to their price. On the 
whole, the honors of this large business rest with Great 
Britain. Vises are British. Kaffir Picks are mainly 
British, the “ Elephant” being a favorite brand. Ger- 
many exports a few small tools, such as Gimlets, Brad 
Awls, Fencing Pliers, &c. 

The great success of America is due to the quality 
and finish of her tools, and to the admirable manner in 
which they are turned out and delivered. The goods are 
well designed, well made, beautifully finished, and, in 
the case of the smaller tools, are delivered in strong card- 
board or light wooden boxes, with the name, size, num- 
ber, &c., of the article clearly indicated upon a well 
printed label, so that storekeepers can see at a glance 
what and where their goods are. 

In glancing over the shelves of any store it is easy 
to judge which articles are American and which British 
by the superiority of the American boxes. British man- 
ufacturers are imitating the American practice, but in 
many cases their boxes are made too flimsily and break 
in transit. Moreover, unless specially requested on the 
indent to deliver in boxes, they continue to make them 
up in brown paper parcels. In some instances they make 
a charge for boxes, whereas the Americans always in- 
clude them in the quoted price. At present British man- 
ufacturers probably do about half the total amount of the 
Tool trade, but America is undoubtedly encroaching. As 
qualities and prices are about equal, success will belong 
to that one of the competitors who pays most attention 
to details of finish and make up and to a close adaptation 
of Tools to the particular conditons and needs of the 
local market. 

FENCING WIRE. 

This trade has passed very largely into foreign hands. 
Of the total importations about 50 per cent. come from the 
United States, 25 per cent. from Belgium and Germany 
and 25 per cent. from Great Britain. Belgium and Ger- 
many beat Great Britain in price, and America beats all 
three. Even with equal freights American Wire is 10 
shillings per ton cheaper than British. 

IRON FENCING STANDARDS. 

Belgium has almost a monopoly of common fron Stand- 
ards. In a country which produces very little timber 
this is an article of some importance. It is difficult to as- 
certain why Great Britain leaves this trade to Belgium. 
The only explanation offered in the colonies is that Brit- 
ish manufacturers say they do not care to make such 
rough articles. 

WIRE NAILS. 

This trade was until lately almost entirely in German 
hands, but America is now competing for it, and is run- 
ning Germany very hard. The following f.o.b. prices 
were quoted for German Nails early in the year: 

1x 14.1% x 14,2 x 10,2%x9,3x 9, 3% x 8, 8 shil- 
lings per hundredweight, less 3 per cent. In this branch 
of the Nail trade Great Britain appears to be quite out of 


the competition. 


PIPES, TUBES, FLANGES AND FITTINGS. 


The rivalry between Great Britain and America for 
the trade in Pipes and Tubes is extremely severe, and 
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it will require great vigor and enterprise on the part of 
British makers if they are to maintain their position, es- 
pecially in the Johannesburg market. The following in- 
formation was obtained in Johannesburg from unprej- 
udiced sources. 

American Tubes are superior in appearance and 
equal in quality to British Tubes. They also have 
the great advantage of being made in longer lengths— 
namely, 20 to 30 feet, as against 17 feet. This means 
less joints and less expense for Flanges. American 
Tubes are also heavier than British. For instance, 6-inch 
British Pipes weigh 12%4 pounds, against American, 16 
pounds. And yet the Americans can lay their Tubes 
down at the same price as the British. British makers 
do not all work to the same standards, whereas Amer- 
ican makers do, so that British Tubes and Fittings can- 
not all be worked together, which is a source of great 
inconvenience and loss. British and American threads 
differ. This is a great disadvantage, because American 
engineers on the Rand draw up their specifications to 
American standards, and thus place the British in a 
difficult position. South Africa, it is said, will certainly 
adopt the American standards. The representatives of 
the most important British firms are in favor of aban- 
doning the British thread and adopting the American. 


STOVES. 

This is an article of very large sale, and is the object 
of keen competition. In the best class British manu- 
facturers hold their own, although a well made French 
Stove is running them very close on account of its many 
excellent points and its economy of fuel. In cheaper 
goods America does a larger trade than Great Britain. 
The American Stoves are well adapted to the various 
fuels of the colonies, and they are lighter and more at- 
tractive than British Stoves. Lightness saves railway 
charges, and, other things being equal, means a lower 
landed cost. Moreover, they are far more carefully 
packed, and are for that reason subject to a much lower 
percentage of breakages. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hand Pumps are almost entirely American, but the 
British are beginning to regain a little lost ground. Pipe 
Valves are mainly British, but there are great complaints 
as to the manner in which they are packed. The hand 
wheels are rarely taken off, and the Valves frequently 
arrive strained or with hand wheel broken. Horse and 
Mule Shoes, British hand made, sell well, but American 
competition is very aggressive. The American Shoes are 
made in a die and are all exactly alike, with the holes 
in the same position. They are neater looking than the 
British and are about 4 shillings per keg cheaper. One 
Cape Town firm alone order 1000 kegs monthly. Horse- 
shoe Nails are largely Swedish, imported through Great 
Britain. Cut Nails are British, American and German. 
American Nails are well made and, mainly owing to low 
freight, are rather cheaper than British Nails. Screws 
are almost entirely British. Birmingham holds the mar- 
ket. Bolts and Nuts: There is both American and Ger- 
man competition in the smaller sizes. The German goods 
are neatly turned out, and are a trifle cheaper than 
similar British goods. Pulleys and Chains are all Brit- 
ish. Steel Ropes, a very important article in the mines, 
have hitherto been almost entirely British, but an 
American firm are now competing with a Steel Rope which 
is said to give great satisfaction. Painters’ Colors and 
Materials: Until five years ago this branch of trade was 
entirely British, but American manufacturers are now 
competing very strongly in Paints, Distemper Colors and 
in cheap Varnishes. The best grades of American Paints 
are excellent in quality and go further than similar Brit- 
ish Paints. American Distemper Colors are widely sold. 
In Varnishes the best qualities are English, the lower 
American. Turpentine is almost entirely American. 


American Steel & Wire Company’s Export Trade. 


The export business of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, formerly conducted at 29 Great St. Helens, Lon- 
don, E. C., has been taken over by the United States Steel 
Products Export Company, who will in future contract 
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for the supply of the products of the company. Accord- 
ingly, all inquiries for their products should be addressed 
to the United States Steel Products Export Company, 
Wire Department, 71 and 72 King William street, London, 
EB. C. 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY’S 
ANNUAL BANQUET. 


HE annual complimentary dinner, given by the Cold- 
well Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y., to 
their employees, took place on Wednesday evening, 
9th inst., at the Palatine Hotel in that city. An ad- 
mirable opportunity was thus afforded of witnessing the 
amicable relations which exist between employers and 
employed. Nearly 140 men sat down to what is referred 
to as one of the best dinners given in Newburgh for 
years. Last year the number present at a similar event 
was 110, of whom 100 were employees. Since then the 
business of the company has increased materially, and 
the number of employees has been increased to 130. 
These men, with members of the company and a few 
mvited guests, listened to a series of addresses in which 
the success of the company was very properly extolled, 
and facts were related which tend to show that there are 
the best of reasons why all the Coldwell people should 
be on the best of terms with each other. There has never 
been any labor trouble at the factory of the company, 
and the secret of it is the single word “ Co-operation.” 
The dinner this time also partook of the nature of a 
welcome home to Wm. H. Coldwell, treasurer of the com- 
pany, who recently returned from a trip to Europe. After 
the dinner a number of interesting and felicitous ad- 
dresses were made by some of those present. District- 
Attorney-elect A. H. F. Seeger presided as toastmaster, 
and among other gentlemen who addressed the gathering 
was A. D. Clinch of Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York 
City. The closing address was by Thomas Coldwell, 
founder of the business, who discussed the subject of 
“Success ” in a very earnest, entertaining and instructive 
manner. 
—_——__---——_—____— 


ESTEY WIRE WORKS COMPANY’S NEW 
FACTORY. 


HE ESTEY WIRE WORKS COMPANY, 59 Fulton 
street, New York, have now established themselves 
in their new brick factory on Dean street, near Vander- 
bilt avenue, Brooklyn, the site of their old plant having 
been acquired by the Long Island Railroad Company. 
This factory is substantially built of brick and has three 
stories and a basement, each 50 x 100 feet. The street 
and basement floors contain 14 wire weaving looms, capa- 
ble of weaving Wire Cloth from very fine to very coarse 
heavy mesh. The second floor is a wire working depart- 
ment, principally for the manufacture of Office and Bank 
Railings, Skylight Covers or anything of this character 
for buildings, residences, &c. They work up iron, steel, 
brass, copper and bronze material. On the top floor are 
made, among other articles, Coal and Sand Screens and 
large Mechanical Screens. They weave Steel Bolting 
Cloth of all meshes and sizes, used, for instance, in cement 
factories, flour mills or wherever screening is done. They 
also have their own power and electric light plant. 


—~-+-e—__ 


HUBBARD & CO. 


UBBARD & CO. of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Track Tools, whose 

plant at Sharpsburg, Pa., was badly damaged by fire 
recently, advise us that the machinery in their Shovel, 
Track Tool, Washer and Telephone Line Material de- 
partments was but very slightly damaged and that these 
departments are now in full operation, so that the com- 
pany will be able to make prompt deliveries of these 
goods. The fire completely destroyed the warehouse and 
offices, and as soon as the insurance has been adjusted 
these departments will be rebuilt as fast as possible. 
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Hubbard & Co. have opened an office in 507 Tacoma Build- 
ing, Chicago, with R. L. Mason as manager. oir. Mason 
has been with the company for some years, and will 
efficiently represent their interests in the Chicago district. 


LOOSE LEAF CATALOGUE COVERS. 


NE of the first loose leaf innovations in the Hardware 
0 and Machinery line was a loose leaf price book for 
salesmen. This device met with instant favor, and was 
widely adopted for its convenience and time saving fea- 





Fig. 1.—Style C Tengieall Loose Leaf Catalogue Cover. 


tures. Gradually the field of the price book enlarged. 
Many of the large Machinery and Hardware houses sup- 
plied their salesmen not only with loose leaf price books, 
but with catalogues fitted into loose leaf covers which 
were so constructed that a single sheet, or any number of 
sheets, could be inserted or removed as desired. Addi- 
tional pages of new Machinery or Hardware could be in- 
serted in the catalogue, keeping it up to date at all times 
without sending out a collection of booklets, pasted in- 
serts and irregular sheets. This insured a uniformity in 
the catalogue at all times, and saved the cost of reprint- 





Cover. 


Fig. 2.—Style B Tengwall Loose Lcaf Catalogue 


ing and binding a new catalogue each year. To-day, not 
only salesmen are being supplied with these loose leaf 
catalogues, but many large manufacturers and dealers 
are supplying their customers with catalogues in loose 
leaf covers. 

The 'Tengwall loose leaf catalogue covers, made by 
Tengwall File & Ledger Company, Chicago, Ill, are in 
various styles and shapes according to the size and weight 
of the catalogue to be fitted. For a large. heavy catalogue 
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the style C, shown in Fig. 1, is recommended by them 
This cover is made with two telescoping posts, which al- 
low an expansion of about 75 per cent. The back is made 
of metal in widths of 1, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 4 inches. The 
is fitted with a double, direct action screw which 
opens and closes very rapidly, holding the sheets as in a 


cover 


vise. The book is solid and flat, opening without any 
roll. Removable index leaves are furnished when desired. 


The style B, Tengwall cover, shown in Fig. 2, is made 
with two posts, outside thumb screws and telescoping 
back, while style A is made with a flexible leather back, 
allowing about 25 per cent. expansion, and outside thumb 
screw for opening and closing. All of these covers are 
made in various width backs of varying thicknesses. The 
covers are bound in cloth, leather or canvas in most any 
color desired. As the covers are strong and durable, it is 
remarked, they outlast bound catalogues, and thus in a 
few years more they pay for the first cost. 
—_———__9--- 


ATTRACTING HOLIDAY TRADE. 


E are in receipt of the following interesting advices 
W from an Indiana retail house, in which they tell 
something about their methods of getting a share of the 
holiday season. They will 
other 


merchants who are disposed to regard holiday goods as 


trade characteristic of the 


doubtless be read with interest by enterprising 


a very profitable field of endeavor : 

That you may know what one of your subscribers is 
doing for the holiday trade in a small place of 2300 peo- 
ple, I inclose one of our ads. Our store is on a corner. 
Our window is small and faces west with a light to the 
south. We used about 300 feet of evergreen wreathing 
in getting it ready. Then laid the platform with white 
crepe paper. Next we secured six pieces of Stove Pipe 
12 inches long covered with white crepe paper, on top of 
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which we laid a plate of glass, 52 x 72 inches. On top of 
this we have more supports covered as above, and then 
another plate of glass. In the same way we put on a 
third plate. On this we put all kinds of fancy Flat Ware 
(plated), Silver Novelties, Fancy Cracker Jars, Berry 
Dishes, Nut Bowls, Chafing Dishes, Trays, &c. In this 
way we exhibit about $200 worth of ware in the window. 
We use white cardboard and red ink and price every ar- 
ticle. 

This makes a very attractive display and is well 
worth the trouble. Inside the store we display gift goods 
as much as possible, using one show case for cut glass 
and others for Cutlery, Tools, &c. We feel well repaid 
for our trouble, and look forward with pleasure to the 
coming of Christmas. 

———~—+ oe —____—_ 


THE READING HARDWARE CoMPANY, Reading, Pa., are 
sending to the members of the National Hardware As- 
sociation a superb souvenir of the ninth annual conven- 
tion of that body, held at Atlantic City, N. J.. November 
18 to 20. The souvenir is in the shape of a book, 8% x 10 
inches, with 36 pages of text and illustrations devoted to 
the scenes in and about Atlantic City and Reading. The 
book is richly bound with flap cover tied with silk cord. 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION held their eleventh annual banquet at 
the United States Hotel, Boston, on the 9th inst. It was 
also the eleventh anniversary of ladies’ night and, as 
heretofore, was the most interesting meeting of the year, 
largely made so by the presence of many woman guests. 
The attendance at this meeting suffered somewhat owing 
to a continued downpour of rain, commencing in the 
afternoon and lasting until late at night. Sickness at 
the homes of a number who were to take an active part 
in the meeting caused considerable change in the pro- 
gramme of the evening. Among those so detained were 
President John H. Sayward and Vice-President John B. 
Hunter, who was to have made the address of welcome. 
At 5.30 a reception was held, at which the following, as a 
committee, welcomed the guests: M. A. Chandler, E. 
Loring Richards, Charles E. Adams, George J. Mulhall, 
Calvin M. Nichols, Austin H. Decatur, Edward A. Loomis, 
Joseph H. Williams, Sewell D. Balkam, Alfred W. De 
Wolf, Henry M. Sanders. 

After the reception the company repaired to the ban- 
quet hall, where an excellent dinner was enjoyed, during 
which the Copley Square Orchestra, composed of young 
women, furnished music. At the conclusion of the dinner 
former President Samuel H. Thompson of Lowell, chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, acting in behalf 
of President Sayward and Vice-President Hunter, called 
the gathering to order and made an address of welcome. 
Though called upon at short notice to take charge of the 
meeting, Mr. Thompson filled the position of chairman 
in a most agreeable manner. The toast, “Our Lady 
Guests,” was responded to by Mrs. E. J. Neale of Lowell, 
wife of Third Vice-President Elisha J. Neale. Mrs. Neale 
made a graceful and interesting speech, which was 
heartily applauded. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Rev. William 
T. McElveen, Ph.D., of Boston, who spoke upon the sub- 
ject “The Coming Man.” The address was very inter- 
esting and instructive, and undoubtedly one of the im- 
pressions left with those present was that the coming 
man will be a good story teller, as well as a generally 
better man than his ancestors. The meeting was brought 
to a close at an early hour with company rising and sing- 
ing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

The Entertainment Committee for the evening were 
Samuel H. Thompson, John B. Hunter, Myron H. Tarbox, 
James A. Farless, D. Fletcher Barber. Much credit is 
due to them for the success of the occasion. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Frep. J. Meyers Mrc. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will 
have ready for distribution by December 20 a handsome 
new catalogue, 9 x 12 inches, consisting of over 170 pages 
describing and illustrating their complete line of prod- 
ucts. The book will be subdivided into three sections, 
No. 1 being given up exclusively to General Wrought Iron 
Work and intended more particularly for builders and 
architects; No. 2 will be devoted to Elevator Cab 
Wire and Iron work exclusively, while No. 3. will 
embrace Stable Fittings, Iron Fencing and Iron Lawn 
Furniture, &c. There will be a supplementary division 
devoted to Ornamental Wrought Iron Work and Cast, 
such as Stairways, &c. The company will be pleased to 
mail a copy upon application. 

THE growing demand for Atkins Saws on the Pacific 
Coast has been such that E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., have found it necessary to establish another 
branch house, supplementing the one opened at Portland, 
Ore., about four years ago. The new branch house has 
been established at Seattle, Wash., with A. H. Potter in 
charge. Mr. Potter is one of the best known travelers 
with the Hardware and saw mill trade of the Southeast- 
ern Atlantic Coast States, where he has represented the 
Atkins Company for the past 12 years, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va. In the territory formerly traveled by 
him Mr. Potter has been succeeded by G. R. Stafford, a 
young man whose sterling integrity and ability have won 
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for him an enviable place in the estimation of his em- 
ployers. Mr. Stafford started as a boy with the Atkins 
people about ten years ago at their branch at Chatta- 
nooga, since removed to Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGE H. Brown, for about 40 years New York man- 
ager for the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, and also 
a director of the company, who lately resigned his posi- 
tion on account of ill health, died at Westfield, N. J., De- 
cember 9. Mr. Brown had a large circle of friends, and 
was held in high esteem. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Stump Puiler. 


The Milne Mfg. Company, Monmouth, IIl., are placing 
on the market a new combination stump puller, the nov- 
elty of which consists in that it may be anchored either 
to the stump in the usual manner or to the ground on 
bed timbers. They state that their machine is adapted 
to work either on standing timber of stumps, and that it 
is adapted also to hedge pulling. 





Griffon Strop Aide. 


A. L. Silberstein, 459-461 Broadway, New York, are 
now putting on the market the Griffon strop aide, which 
they refer to as a scientific preparation for dressing 
razor strops, by the use of which a proper edge is given 
to the razor, at the same time increasing the life and ef- 
ficiency of the strop. It is said by the manufacturers to 
impart good drawing qualities to the strop and not to in- 
jure either strop or razor. It is put up in convenient 
form for use. 


M, S. Benedict Mfg. Company. 


M. S. Benedict Mfg. Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Ottawa, Ill., are manufacturing as a supplementary 
line to that of their regular silver plated ware, a large 
assortment of art trays and novelties for ladies’ bou- 
doirs, a gentleman’s den or any service where small ar- 
ticles are laid on trays for convenience. The goods are 
in three finishes, French gray, Ormolu gold and bronze, 
in all about 25 new patterns and finishes. They also 
have a line of statuettes in both bronze and gold in a 
total of 15 styles and finishes, which have been repro- 
duced from fine examples of genuine bronzes. There are 
likewise in the same class groups of call bells, paper 
weights, match boxes, finished in French gray, gold and 
bronze of recent production and attractive appearance. 
Complete lines of samples of all their products are on ex- 
hibition at their New York showrooms, 409 Broadway. 

—_>- 


Handy Barrel and Basket Cart. 


The Havana Metal Wheel Company, Havana, IIl., are 
placing on the market the cart, illustration of which is 
here shown. The feature of this cart is the low platform, 





Handy Barrel and Basket Cart. 


which facilitates easy loading and unloading of produce 
and reduces the amount of labor to the minimum. The 
cart is made in two sizes: No. 2, with wheels 30 inches 
high, platform 23 inches wide and 36 inches long; No. 
8, with wheels 36 inches high, platform 26 inches wide and 
36 inches long. 
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New Portable Punch. 


The accompanying illustration represents a new port- 
able punch for punching sheet metal and light bars just 
put on the market by E. D. Etnyre & Co., Oregon, III. 
The cut shows the punch held in a bench or floor vise, in 
which position it is used as a stationary punch. It is in- 
stantly removable therefrom, and can be transported to 
any part of the shop and used on work that cannot possi- 
bly be done on a stationary or machine punch. It will 
punch holes around manholes in tanks after the work 
is formed and in curved surfaces; it will also punch fer- 
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New Portable Punch. 


rules 2 inches in diameter and up, and flange work 3 to 8 
inches from the back of the flange or corner. It is du- 
plex in operation, punching and stripping with both for- 
ward and backward motion of the lever. The dies and 
punches can be changed in two minutes. The dies are 
made so that they can be screwed up to the proper posi- 
tion with reference to the punch when the latter is short- 
ened by grinding. 
——_-- oe —____ 


Fray’s Corner Bit Brace. 

The improved corner bit brace shown herewith has 
gears of wrought steel, which, owing to the shape in 
which the teeth are cut, are almost frictionless. The 
guard plate covering the gears is broken away in the il- 
lustration to show a section of the gears. In addition to 
keeping the gears free from dirt the plates are to pre 
vent possible injury in handling the tool. The cocobolo 
head is reinforced or strengthened by an iron clad thim- 
ble or quill; one of the three screws fastening this thim- 
ble to the wood head goes through the steel bow shaped 
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in its backward movement as in its forward or cutting 
course; but that, unlike this, the corner brace is driven 
constantly in either direction with complete revolutions, 
in cramped positions, corners, &c., as with an ordinary 
brace unobstructed. The corner brace is made in 8 and 
10 inch sweep, finished in best style, by John S. Fray & 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
————__--- oe —___—_. 


Griffon Safety Razor Stropping Machine. 


A. L. Silberstein, 459-461 Broadway, New York, are 
manufacturing the improved Griffon safety razor strop- 


oa 


ping machine, here shown. It is designed to strop auto- 
matically and scientifically blades of safety razors, either 





Griffon Safety Razor Stropping Machine. 


those of their own or other manufacture, by simply in- 
serting the blade and moving the stropping machine back- 
ward and forward, as shown in the illustration, the con- 
struction of the device being such that even those inex- 
pert strop the blade alike on both sides and from hee! 
to point, the blade reversing at each forward and back- 


Fray’s Corner Bit Brace. 


portion of the frame where inserted into the head, thus 
securing the head, bow and thimble together. The style of 
chuck‘ adopted is the same as used on Fray’s No. 106 
ratchet brace. It ts remarked that the corner brace will 
be found materially to aid in making necessary open- 
ings for electrical appliances, plumbing, &c. It is pointed 
out that the ratchet brace, now an indispensable tool, is 
not rapid in its use as such, taking as much or more time 


ward movement. The machine is 8 inches long over all 
and 21% inches wide at the enameled wood rollers, which 
with a stout wire spring underneath each roller keep the 
blade in proper frictional contact with strop. 
+> 

King Bros. have purchased the Hardware, Stove, 
Sporting Goods, Agricultural Implement, Paint and Har- 


ness business of A. Bailey in Diagonal, Iowa. 
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The Safety Lock Sad Iron. 


Fawkes Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minn., are plac- 
ing on the market the solid sad iron shown herewith, in 
three sizes and two shapes. It is referred to as having 
a positive lock, without spring, which locks up tight, with 
no lost motion. The iron is so constructed, it is ex- 
plained, that there is an open space between the handle 
and the iron, which permits a circulation of air, insuring 
a cool handle at all times. No. 1 iron is long and slim, 
weighing about 4 pounds, with a peculiar point, adapted 
for sleeves, ruffles, &c., also having a rounded heel for 
polishing. Iron No. 2 is of medium weight and suitable 





The Safety Lock Sad Iron. 


for all ordinary work. The No. 3 is extra heavy, weigh- 
ing about 5% pounds, and of the same design as No. 2. 
The set includes three irons, holder and handle, weigh- 
ing about 15 pounds, and every iron is guaranteed by the 
makers for three years from date of purchase. 


———— 2s o—__—_- 


Bi-Treadle Velox Emery Grinder No. 012. 


Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill., have just placed 
on the market the new emery grinder herewith shown. 
They have given this grinder their trade number 012, and 
state that it is the only grinder thus far produced which 
is belt driven, running on ball bearings with bi-treadle 





Bi-Treadle Velox Emery Grinder No. 012. 


attachment. It has a rigid steel frame, an adjustable 
combination tool rest, is powerful, speedy, and more 
nearly noiseless than the geared type of grinder. The 
grinder can be used for sharpening spades, shovels, hoes, 
harrow disks, mower knives, axes, chisels, scissors, 
butcher knives, for grinding skates, saw gumming and 
the like. The company have issued an attractive little 
~amphlet devoted exclusively to this tool. 
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